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STUDIES OF THE COMMON SCHOOL, 



BY PREST. A. R. BENTON. 

Op late years the question of the natural order of studies has 
been discussed much, and valuable truth has been elicited by the 
investigation. 

Kindred with this subject, and of greater practical importance, 
in my judgment, are the questions with respect to what kind of 
studies are of greatest utility in the common school, and what 
should be the quantum of each. 

That the course of study in the common school is not complete, 
or completely adjusted to the wants of those who can attend this 
grade of school, is an opinion, neither novel nor the offspring of an 
innovating spirit. This will be conceded by any one conver&xnt 
with the development of the common school system, and the dis- 
<3USsions pertaining to it for the last twenty years. 

And is it incredible, judging from the past, that during Che next 
two decades we may still more perfectly adapt our school system to 
the increasing and varying wants of the times ? 

We speak not now of the machinery of state, by which the edu- 
cational crank is turned, but of those proximate means by which 
the best education practicable, can be secured to such as attend 
mme bat our common schools. 

There is now, and for a long time must be, an immense number 
of children in the state who can attend only its common schools. — 
The proportion that can pass through these schools into higher in- 
stitutions of learning, is compar8ti^*ely very small, though continu- 
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ally increasing. Therefore, the complex question presented, is, 
what is the most practical curriculum of sftudy for the preponder*' 
ting number, taking into aecount the age of those who attend, ther 
time allotted to school, and the relation of their studies to their prob' 
able pursuits in life. 

If our present course of study be practically perfect and com-^ 
plete, this article is ilkimed and superfluous ; but aseuming that sucb 
is not the case, we venture to treat this topic, with the desire of 
making some suggestions of a practical bearing and value. 

In the first place it is an unquestionable truth, that every well di^ 
rected system of effort must propose to accomplish some definite ob- 
ject. To no department of human activity is this fundamental 
truth more applicable than to a system of education. Nothing can 
be more preposterous, than to institute a comprehensive system of 
educational appliances with no well defined object in view. To pal- 
ter with the interests of this department, whether in the common 
school/ the academy, the college, or the university, would exhibit a 
levity which should provoke the honest indignation of every well^ 
wisher of his race. We do not intend to insinuate that any are ob- 
noxious to such an imputation^ But we do insist that in none of 
the activities of human life, is there greater necessity for a clear, de-^ 
finite, and precise object toward which all efforts, as teachers and 
patrons shall be directed. 

This leads me to observe that there is no such uniformity of opin' 
ion in respect to the object of common school education as is gene^ 
rally supposed. 

One of the most experienced, among our practical Educators, 
conceives the true object of this kind of education to be, the trying 
of experiments over the whole surface of society, as with a divining 
rod, in order to detect the occult fountains of genius, to bring them 
to light, and with them to fertilize the world. 

Another claims that our system should be an *' American sys' 
tern " ; another that the ti*ue object of education is to discipline the 
mind to every form of mental activity > and still another that it 
should qualify a man for his prospec*tive pursuit in life. 

It must be obvious that if any one of these ends be followed u? 
the exclusion of others, the result will be educational deformity, 
rather than symmetry and beauty. It is not true that our common 
school system was primarily made for ferreting out genius, though 
this may be done incidentally ; nor ia there any such thing as an 



^^Ameriean Edncation," as eontradisdngtuBhed from English or 
ifvancfa Education ; nor is it merely to discipline the mind in or- 
4er to augment its power, without regard to its practical relations ; 
nor yet is it to train the man for secular business without imparting 
some discipline to the mind. 

In this matter it is important to bear in mtnd that our common 
lichooi system, is a special and a partial system, when contemplated 
in its relation to a general and complete system of education. But 
in its practical workings at present, it must be regarded as a wkote, 
in no way neiatod to the Academy or the College ; for the great mass 
of pupils do begin and end their course in the eommon school. 
Henoe with reference to the wants of this numerous class, all its ob* 
jects and plans should be devised and pursued. 

The things therefore which should be learned, and the relative 
amount of study apportioned to each branch, ought to be deter- 
mined by the needs of those who may never pass beyond the pre- 
cincts of this Primary Department. Without this view constantly 
beibre the mind, there will be an effort to harmonize interests that 
are diverse and even conflicting. The case to be considered is, how 
can one best employ his time in study for three years or for seven 
years. The former is the scholar of the common school alone, the 
latter is he who takes a college course. 

Granting that the more elementary studies must be the same for 
all, both in kind and degree, we soon come to a point where the road 
of progress branches into two directions ; the one toward the higher 
studies of the common school ; the other leads through the Academy 
and College. But because a lad cannot go to these higher grades of 
school, is it right or necessary that he be debarred from all knowl- 
edge of Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Rhetoric and the prac- 
tical applications of mathematics ? We think not. 

We may assume perhaps, three years as the maximum time of 
study in the common school, after the age of twelve, at which time 
Reading, Spelling, Writing, and the elements of Arithmetic and Ge- 
ography may be understood in a tolerable degree. 

What is the best course of study for the next six years, of which 
we assume one-half to be given to study ? We maintain that this 
time should be given to studies of a practical import, — to those 
things which will enable him to become an intelligent observer, and 
worker in the common concerns of life. 

Can it be possible that a student spends his time to profit in the- 
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stale repetitioDS of Geography year after year, or ia solving all in- 
tricate problems in Arithmetic, or in tracing out the mysteries and 
relations of x and y in Algebra, if thereby he is compelled to fore- 
go a knowledge of some of the most obvious and interesting phe- 
nomena of nature ? Because algebraic analysis, and arithmetical 
puzzles may be captivating for the teacher, does (hat csuiblish their 
practical value for such students as can attend only the common 
school ? 

Afber an elementary knowledge of Grammar, the elements of 
Rhetoric and Composition would be immeasurably of more practical 
value than arithmetical puzzles ; and Wells' Science of Commoii 
Things than the intricacies of Algebm. That these things are moit* 
easily mastered, as well as of more practical use than an extensive 
mathematical course, cannot be successfully controverted. 

A reform in respect to the subject matter of common school, in- 
struction is demanded, and should be inaugurated by teachers ; who 
have a clear comprehension of the relation of common school in- 
strut^tion to the wants of that numerous chiss, whose course has 
been circumscribed by its too narrow limits. The absurd and im- 
practicable notion that the common school can prepare boys for 
college, and still perform its own proper work, should at once be 
discarded. 

It is a system complete in itself, and should not be contemplated 
as a vestibule to a more spacious and superb edifice. It should be 
looked on as having a definite object of its own, established for its 
own specific and ultimate ends, to secure which it uses a judicious 
eclecticism, in the choice of such studies as will impart information 
as well as secure discipline, and will qualify for the intelligent dis- 
charge of the duties of the American citizen, rather than make the- 
oretical dreamei-8 and intellectual spendthrifts. 

'* He tnrn» his craft to small advantage, 
Who knows not what to light it brings." 



Issue of Books in Gebmanf.— In Grermany were published in 1860, 
9496 books, and 1861, 9.398.— Of these 1,392 related to Theology ; 930 
to Jurisprudence ;— 908, to Belles-letters ; 838; to Education ; 618, to 
History ; 512, to Natural Science ;--449, to the Fine Arts ; 436, to Med- 
icine. 
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DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

" Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

The immortal mind is the noblese work ot God. Its improve- 
ment is the noblest work of man. All means which will success- 
fully accomplish the impoi*tant object, should receive our careful at- 
tention. Schools and colleges are indispensable, to develop the 
youthful mind, blit we must not depend exclusively upon them ; 
scholastic attainment being but the foundation upon which to build 
the supertructure. He that would be successful and leave 

" Foot-prints on the sands of time/' 
must devote his life to the improvement of his mind. Then let all 
be stimulated to study. Let self-cukure become the ruling habit of 
life. Let its power increase with age, as the velocity of descending 
bodies is increased by the force of gravity. 

Nothing so stimulates one to study suecessfiilly as to have a fix- 
ed, definite object in view — something to make a demand upon his 
mental resources ; this can be accomplished in a high degree through 
the instrumentality of Debating Societies. In addition to the ines- 
timable advantages to be derived from inculcating studious habits, 
many others flow from the same source. The maxim that "prac- 
tice makes perfect," is as true in public speaking as in any other 
art. The masses of the people will never get sufficient experience- 
in that art to enable themselves or others to form a correct estimate 
of their capabilities, unless they form societies expressly for the ac- 
complishment of that object. Then let all who desire to improve 
their minds, increase their knowledge, and thereby augment their 
usefulness, unite in organizing debating societies in their respective 
communities, where at least one long winter's evening in each week 
may be spent in discussing topics of permanent iu merest. Prudence 
would dictate that subjects of a frivolous, partizan, or sectarian 
character, the discussion of which would wound or irritate the feel- 
ings of members, should be scrupulously avoided. 

All that is necessary in most localities, is for some public spirit- 
ed, influential citizen to take an interest in the matter. School teach- 
ers are generally of that class. Adopt something like the follow- 
ing programme: Call a meeting, at which explain the object — urge 
the importance of self-culture— encourage all present to unite in 
forming a society — discuss some familiar subject — ^appoint a com- 
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mit^ee to draft a constitution and by-laws and to report at the mx% 
meeting, and in a large majority of cases a pennanent organizatio,, 
will be the result. j. j. McCollister. 
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WA8 THR 80th IN THE FIGHT.? 

BY D. E. HUNTER. 

There were anxious hearts in Gibson 
When the news first came to light. 

Of the battle fought at Perryviile ; 
That desperate, bloody fight. 

Oh, how oft was asked the question, 
Prom naom 'till weary night: 

"Have you any news from Perryyilie? 
Was the 80th in the fight ? 

But the news at first came slowly 
From the "dark and bloody ground,*' 

And although 'twas sought for eagerly. 
But little could be found. 

'Till the lightning began to flash. 

And then it came to light, 
That the 80th uxia in battle. 

In the thickest of the fight. 
♦♦***♦ 
Yes, the 80th was in battle, 

And like veterans thej fought^ 
Determined on a victory, 

Although 'twas dearly bought. 

The gallant Jackson cheered them on, 
And proud was he to say: 

''I've Indiana soldiers 
To fight with me to-day." 

'Twill be naany days in Gibson, 

Before we cease to feel 
The loss sustained in batle, 

On the fiekl of Perryviile. 

But we wait the brighter dawning 
Of a day which, come it must, 

Shall see our Country's enemies 
All leveled in the dust 

When the Stars and Stripes wave proudly, 
Over eveiy sovereign State, 

And our nation still be recognzied 
The greatest of the great 
Princeton^ Ind.^ Nov. 18G2. 






SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS. 



We commend to the sttention of the fMder, the eouod end preetioel 
^iewB of the foUonring, U the nine time Mg^eetiDg that LMining like 
Charitj' shooki begin at tone. — Ed 

A practical man onoe remarked to ma» '*I was provoked tiM other 
<Iay . My James ceme home from our dtstrici school, and said he 
imd done studying Arithmetie. He had been through three times, 
oould perfona all the examples, and the teacher iold him he would 
<lo. He need n't study it any more. Now I was, of course, pleased 
^ith this aBnounoentent. James is sixteen \'ears okL But I tho't 
I would try him. So I said, 'James, there is a wood pife. I paid 
#3.00 per cord for it Now take this measure, and find its con- 
sents, and tell me how much it cost me.' Now, do you think, be 
<ovL\d not do it ? He could'nt he^m to do iL He had'nt learned 
how. I say, I was provoked. James had been in school, teacher 
was popular; he was reported doing well, and was costing me some 
money out of pocket, besides his time. I had hoped some return. 
But now he could not perform one of the simplest operations of 
practical life. And yet his teacher said h^ wmld do, I began to 
think our common schools a humbug.'^ 

Our common schools were established to educate the people for 
all the ordinaiy duties and responsibilities of parents, neighbors, 
•citizens; to make accurate business men; trustworthy public offi- 
•cers. 'Do they do it ? We want fiu^ts, and ask our sober, observ- 
ing men to bring them forward. Let us question our men and wo- 
men, old and young, " who have received aU of their education" in 
these schools. Let us see their hand-writing ; let us see their spel- 
ling ; let us hear them read ; Jet us see their letter of busines or 
friendship ; let us ask them to make out the town taxes, draft a bond 
or deed, cast the interest on a note running three or four years, and 
complicated by severnl partial payments. Do they do these things 
readily and "in good shape?*' Very well, if they do. But did 
they acquire their skill in the common school, or in the severe school 
of active life ? Now let us question them in Geography, English 
Grammar and United States History. Are they "at home" in 
these important things ? If they are, did they gain their aptness in 
the common school ? Now let us go to our men of influence in 
churches and political parties ; to our skillful men in our factories, 
eounting-rooms and banks ; to our sdectmen and other town offi<^ 
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cers ; to our best formers^ who know their soil and what to do wit& 
it ; to our master mechanics, who plan the work and execute it dex- 
trously. Bid they gain their knowledge and skill in the comaoD 
school, or did thej learn mosft of it afterward from other i 
from the strong-minded, parent the professional teacher, the i 
chant, artisan, or public officer with whom they^served ? 

Many parents feel when they come to test Iheir children, after 
their school days are over, somewhat as our friend above felt. And 
80 do many feel, in after life, when they reflect how little of prac- 
tical value they learned in the common schooL But it is true, teach- 
ers cannot give brains to pupils. It is true that the teacher and the 
text-book, at the best, can lead the student but a little way into real 
life. But it does seen> to us that our teaching might well be mo¥e 
prodiccd, — thaft it ought to show the young how to do^ at least the 
most common things, to apply the most common principles in every 
day Itfe. Our educators may plead rightly, that their great work 
is to teach how to learn ; but let them not forget the ultimate ob- 
ject in training children should be to teach them those thinpe they 
will need to know when they become men. Then our teachers must 
be practical men and women ; (both, to make the work complete,) 
no novices in common afifairs, apt in showing how to do what they 
t^ch.-^i^. H, Journal of Edvcaiion^ 
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TO YOUNG TEAOHBRS.-N0. 4. 

BT THX EDITOR.. 
MEANS OF PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 

In onr last article, we noticed under this head, Normal SchooL>^ 
institutes, and Educational Journals. In this we propose noticing. 
Books on Teacuinq. 

First allow us to say, it is our deliberate conviction that there is 
a grave and wide-spread error among us as teachers relative to the- 
worth of books on teaching. This error consists in an uuder-esti- 
mate of these books, consequently, to a degree, in a neglect of them^ 
It is not unusual to naeet with tttichers who have taught one, two. 
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sofBCtimes eren three years, who have never read a work on teacb- 
ing. This is a grave error. We will not call it indifference, for we 
do not think it such, at most, it is not generally such. It is sinply 
an error — an error growing out of the too general belief that there- 
is no science in teaching, bene no need of books treating upon the 
subject. This as above said, we regard as an error — slu error grave 
and injurious. Hence if our view of the matter be correct, it be- 
ooines necessary that we give attention to these books. Hoping 
therefore, young friends, that you will give attention,— early and ear- 
nest attention to these works, we name a few whose merits we com- 
mend from personal knowledge. Of such we presnt the following: 
Northend's Teacher's Assistant, - - Price IH.OO 

Ogden's Science of Education and Art of Teaching, - 1,25 
Abbott's Teacher, - - j - . - 1.00 

Holbrook's Normal, 1.00 

Northend's Parent and Teacher, - - - - 1.00 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching, - - 1 .00 

Calkin's Object Lessons, - - - - 1.00 

Welch's Object Lessons, - - - - 60 

Lillenthal and AUyn's Object Lessons, - • - 26 
Cowdry'a Moral Lessons, Part Ist., - - • 33 

" ** " " 2d., - - - 63 

Miss Beecher's Physiology and Calisthenics, - - 60 
— ^Please observe, we have named but few, and designedly so, 
and for two reasons; 1st, to prevent that discouragment which some- 
times comes over us on seeing a long list of books, inducing us to 
say, since we cannot get all, we'll get none ; 2d, that you may get 
bnt few at a time. Indeed, if you will allow our advice, we would 
say get but one at a time. Then read it nightly, or better, (but we 
have no adverb,-^but will make one for the exigence) eveningly, 
and practice it daily in the school-room, keeping a memorandum of 
reeults. By the end of the first quarter, if you are an earnest teach- 
er, you will have gone through the book, and its contents will be 
yours, — ^yours not in theory, but in practice, inwoven and inwrought 
into your own system of teaching. This done, you are ready for 
another, and thus onward until you have read all that are necessary; 
uniii yon can perhaps write one for yourself. 

Further, these are not all the books yon will want as you advance; 
these are for you while you are " Young Teachers." Neither is it 
indispensable in all cases that a?l of these be read. Some of them 
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run largely in parallels with others, yet each eontains some things 
that the others do not. 

For your conveneinoe, we may remark that these books can all be 
procured at the Indianapolis book stores. Second, at least two of 
these works are in some of the Township Libraries, namely, Ab- 
bott's Teacher and Northend's Parent and Teacher. 

In conclusion, allow us to remind you that there is more in the 
rtading than in the buying of these books; more in having them in 
3'our head than in your library. Hoping you may have the meanK 
to buy and the time and inclination to read these or other works, 
ive commend tho subject to your careful consideration. 



HINTS ON TEACHING PENMANSHIP. 

BY JAMSS W. LU8K. 

[These articles were originally prepared for and appeared in the Ohio 
Educational Monthly. Says Mr. White, the editor of the Monthly, **Mr. 
Lusk has been a teacher of penmanship lor upward of seventeen years. 
As a business penman, he is second only to Prof. Spencer, his old teacher, 
with whom, he is now connected as Associate Author of the Sjpencerian 
System of Penmanship." 

Teachers, we invite your attention to these articlee-*ED.] 

Two things are essential to the acquirement of a legible and rapid 
hand-writing, viz: Ck>BBEer Form and Corrbot Motion. The 
former is learned by a mental process of comparison aided by the 
sense of sight. The latter is to be acquired by proper training of 
the muscles employed in writing, and is within the reach of every 
one who will commence at an early age. As each of these subjects 
will be specially treated in future numbers, but little tune and space 
will be given to them in this article. 

The movements, so essential to rapid execution, are almost wholly 
neglected in Public Schools ; and the resuk is, that, in seven out of 
ten cases, boys who learn a copy hand by the slow process, abandon 
it, when, in business transactions, they are pi'essed to write rapidly. 

Boys can be taught to write kgibly and rapidly ai the same time, 
and they should be so taught in every school. 

We all admire a neatly and correctly written copy book ; but 
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wlien it is done with cramped positions and At the expense of Iree 
motion of the fingers and forearm, it avails but little in point of uti)* 
ity. Sometimes too much stress is placed upon the printed copy 
and too little use made of loose paper in learning to write. One 
lesson each week, at least, should be given to exercise upon loose 
paper or a blank book. Copies maj be written upon the blac.k- 
board by the teacher and copied upon the blank paper by the pupils « 
the teacher changing the models as often as necessary to keep up the 
interest of the pupils in their work. Let the exercises be very sim- 
ple at first, ea-'h one tending to develop a particular obje<:t. Any 
teacher of oi*dinary experience can arrange a series of exercise 
copies adapted to any grade of writers. The teacher must be at- 
tentive to the flasa in all respects and energetic in the performance 
of bis tajik, otherwise the children will soon loose interest, if they 
ever had any. In order to attain the highest results, muscular 
training must be frequent and energetic. 

Much of the time usually devoted to writing during the first 
three or four weeks of the autumn term of school may be profit<ibly 
spent in exercising upon the blank book or loose paper, thus fitting 
the hand to perform with more freedom and exactness when the time 
arrives for writting in the copy books. After an exercise has been 
completed, the loose paper or blank books can be collected and ex^ 
amined by the teacher, such criticisms being made as will stimu- 
late the pupils to better ^ort next time. 

This method of procedure imposes much labor upon the teacher, 
bat, if carried out properly, it will produce good results. Children 
must be restrained in their tendency to scribble, and encourged 
to work earnestly to some purpose. The object of any particular 
movement should be explained, so the pupils will know what thej 
are seeking to gain. 

Every teacher should be able to write well upon the blackboard, 
and illustrate to the chiss correct, as well as erroneous, forms at in- 
tervals throughout the lesson. If any teacher is afraid to expose 
his fiiulty writting to the criticism of the children, he should lock 
himself in the sehool-room after hours and practice upon the board 
vntil he is able to execute letters with precision and confidence be- 
foie his class. 

PoeiTion OF TH« BoDT. — ^Either the left or right side may be turn- 
ed obliquely towards the desk, the former being the better position 
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when the desk is sufficiently wide and high to admit both 
and the book to be placed upon it in a proper manner. 

The body should not hend, but lean forward, until the eyes are 
eight to twelve inches distant from the paper, the feet being placed 
first upon the floor in front of the body, pointing with the slant of 
the letters. The feet upon the floor and the left arm upon the desk, 
support the body in a graceful and steady attitude. 

The position of the book should be oblique, relative to the desk and 
body, with the right end farthest from the lower edge of the desk, 
and always removed far enough from the body to give the right 
arm, near the elbow, a resting place upon the desk. As the pupil 
writes down the page, the book should be removed away from the 
body instead of drawing the hand backward and changing the^rest- 
ing point from the arm to the wrist or hand. A sheet of loose pa- 
per, ruled the same as the book, if it can be had, should always ac- 
company the book, to be used as hereafter explained. 

Position op the Hand and Pen. — The wrist and arm should fall 
obliquely upon the desk and paper, 
while the hand and penholder are 
nearly at right angles with the ruled 
lines, the hand resting and sliding 
only upon the nails of the third and 
fourth fingers. The natural position 
of the hand and pen, as employed by 
the best buisness penmen everywhere, is represented in the diagram 
above, the penholder i-esting upon the second finger opposite or a 
little below the upper corner of the nail. If any pupil is inclined 
to bend the second finger under the holder too far, the tendency can 
be counteracted by placing the side of the finger against the pen, a 
position preferred by some teachers. The penholder should erom 
the fore-finger opposite to or just forward of the joint connecting 
iRrith the hand, and be pointed over the arm near the shoulder. 

To aid in confirming the pnpils in a correct position of the hand 
and pen, the teacher should give daily practice upon some simple 
exercises upon loose paper, as sliding the pen across the paper 
right and left, or passing the pen rapidly and many times around 
in the lines describing the capital O, or tracing the copy with a drf 
pen, counting audibly the number of movements in any principle 
or letter, that the whole school may move their pens in concert. 
The simplest exercises should at first be given, as difficult forms will 
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draw the attention from the object sought after— the true position of 
the hand and pen. The teacher should give undvided attention to 
the pupils during this exercise, as well as al] others. When the 
pupils find that they are able to move the pen easily over the paper, 
holding it correctly in these exercises, they will feel encouraged to 
tr3' more earnestly while writing the forms of letters and their com- 
binations. 

/ £ ^ 

When everything is ready for the lesson, the teacher should go t(» 
the black-board, draw upon it the three ELSMENTARr lines above re- 
presented, (obliqtie straiffht ]me. Fig. 1, concave curve, Fig. 2, and 
convex curve. Fig. 3, ) and explain their application to one or more 
of the following principles, and the application of the principle to 
the structure of letters. The i, «, w, e, c, r, t and the right half of 
a and d may be used as examples. 
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Too little attention is usually given to the oblique straight line as 
employed in forming letters. It is the standard down stroke of all 
the small letters except «, and should be practiced upon thoroughly 
before combining it with other lines to form principles or letters. 
The pupils need words of encouragement while writing after this 
simple line, hence a few hints in regard to its application to letters 
may be often given. Pupils are as a general rule, willing to practice 
upon anything which will lead them to practical results. The teach* 
er should draw upon the black*boai*d a quadrant, and illustraN* > > 
the pupils the straight line upon different degrees of slant, combin- 
ing it with the second element — concave curve — showing the awk- 
wardness of the letters when it leans too far to the right or left of 
the standard slant which is about 62® from the ruled line of position, 
as written by the best business and professional penmen. After 
this explanation, the pupils are directed to write the oblique straight 
line upon the sheet of loose paper. While they are doing this, the 
theacher should pass around the room and detect the more prmin- 
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ent en'ors, then return to black-board and illustrate the faults in i^* 
gard to the slant, thickness and length of the line, The attenticoi of 
every puptl should be directed to the board whenever an explanation 
(S given, otherwise the efforts of the teacher in this direction will 
avail but little. 

When the pupils have foi-med the line correctly upon the loose pa- 
per, the teacher can direct them to write a specified number of it 
upon the Copy-Book, returning to the loose paper as soon as the 
work which they have been directed t© do upon the book htis been per 
formed. After the work upon the book has been examined and the 
more prominent errors pointed out by the teacher, the pupils are 
again directed to write upon the book as before. Thus they alternate 
their efforts upon loose paper and the book, writting upon the book 
nothing in kind or quantity but what the teacher dicttttet. 

The following may serve as a rule for beginnera : 

The oblique straight line has a uniform slant of fifty-two (52^) degrees 
ill all the small letters except the letl half of x^ and should be of uniform 
thickness in all the short letters except in t and d, when it may be twice 
its usual thickne:>s. 

After the page of straight lines has been written, the second ele- 
mentary line — concave curve — may be joined to the direct line at 
the bottom, producing the turn as thort as possible wUhout stopping 
the motion of tlie pen, producing the fibst principle found in the 
foregoing figures. The teacher should pursue the same course in 
dictating to the pupils the quantity to be written and the practice 
upon loose paper as in writting the first copy or page. 

A vast amount of time is wasted in this department of instruc- 
tion, by not classifying the pupils as in other studies. In large 
schools but little can be accomplished by attempting to teach pupils 
individually ; they should be taught in the mass and one thing at a 
time, all the pupils performing the same exercise at the same time. 
This concert of action affords more time for the teacher to give 
ua'noral as well as special explanations, and excites in the pupils an 
<'nthusiasm and desire to excel which usually results in the most de« 
arable progress in their penmanship. 
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TO THK TEACBERS OF DEKALB COUNTY. 

CIBOULAB.* 

The stste of pablic education in DeKalb Ck)unt7, though improving, is 
itill too low. It need not be said tliat Tery mnch dedends upon the char- 
acter and qoalificatioDS of our teachers, to elerate the standard. Both 
people and teachers need to form a more exalted estimate of the impor- 
tanoe of pablic edncation, and the still greater importance of making such 
edncataon what it ought to be. To aid in this, the School Examiner and 
County Superintendent addresses the Teachers in this Circular, and urg- 
es some general principles, and directs to a few methods of improvement. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon your minds, what you un- 
dertake to accomplish in educating the youth of our land. What is it, if 
net to develop harmoniously, mature, and guide aright all the innate pow- 
ers, and susceptibilities of the soul ? If intelligence and virtue are means 
of influence, then our teachers should be well informed, virtuous, and 
.capable of guiding the youth under their care in intelligence and virtue. 
They should have moral earnestness. You cannot form too high a con- 
ception of the dignity and usefulness of this vocation. Make it your busi- 
ness to excel in every form of knowledge. Oeneral inteligence, and gen- 
tle and winning manners, enter greatly into the sum of your qualifications. 

For what do you suppose the law requires a good moral character in 
its common school teachers, if it be not that they may be guides in virtue 
as well as knowledge ? The folk>wing counsels are therefore earnestly 
recommended to your notice: 

I. Be studious. Form habits of study and observation. Have a spe- 
cific plan to guide you in the pursuit of knowledge. Be systematic and 
persevering, in filling up the outlines of knowledge. Study the right 
kind of books: not the magazine romances that, like the locusts of Egypt, 
infest the land, but useful literature and science. Keep a manual of 
itchool knowledge constantly before you. Be neat in your dress and iMjr- 
sonal appearance, and polite and courteous in your address. 

II. In the government and discipline of the school regularity and sys- 
tem are of great importance. You cannot succeed without these. If, 
for a single day, you direct your attention to the time lost, and the bad 
habits forming, through want of system, you will see its vast importance. 
Take such a view, and you will be surprised to find how much of your 
time and energy are wasted. As the best general preparation for a 
teacher is intelligence, guided by discretion, virtue and earnestness, so 
the best general principles of discipline and government, are to be found 

* [Not sent for pablication, bat inserted because of its merit.— £d.] 
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In the elevation and dignity of your own character and deportment. L<et 
your own moral character, intellectual elevation, your gentleness, decis- 
ion, diguity and afiability, be constantly shown before scholars, as « 
burning and shining Fight Teachers who habitually box their children 
on the ears, knock them on the head with a book, cuff and scold them, 
can have no Just conception of the nature of education, and are in iact 
unfit for theu* exalted position. 

III. Be careful to add constant moral instruction with the school cx> 
ercises. If children have consciences, they ought to be enlightened and 
cultivated, as well as their minds. Religious instruction is desirable. Mor- 
als cannot well be taught to children, without teaching them to fear God» 
and keep His commandments, as the means of a happy and useful life. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, as the agent of the State 
authorities, recommends that the sacred scriptures be daily used in out- 
public schools, as an important help in this moral instruction. If the 
State Legislatupe provides moral and religious instruction for the convicte 
in its prisons, for its soldiers and sailors, is it not a fallacy to suppose that 
it designs to exclude it from our common schools? This instruction 
may and can be imparted, and must be, if at all, without any interfer- 
ence with the cherished opinions of any particular denomination of 
Christians. 

iV. Love the work of a teacher in all its arduousness. Keep sonu* 
approved author on education constantly on hand for study and refer- 
ence. Take a standard educational periodical. Our own State Schoof 
Journal, under the patronage of our own State Teachers' Aj^sociation, 
should have, as it deserves, the preference. If you have never attended 
a Normal School, or Institute, do not. for any length of time, deprive 
yourselves of these advantages. To help you in this, our County Board 
of Commissioners has made a small appropriation, to aid in holding an 
Institute tliis coming (all. If you co-operate with them, and use this 
privilege diligently, it is hoped similar help will be furnished hereafter. 
Do not say that your wages are two low to admit such an expenditure. 
Be earnest. Cherish the spirit, and adopt the course recommended, and 
you may demand, and will receive higher wages. Our citizens have dis- 
cernment. They will not let you advance alone. If they do, they and 
their children, and not you, will be the losers. But they will not : and 
both will rise together and both together will be co-workers in this en- 
nobling vocation. EDWARD WRIGHT, 

School Examiner, DeKalb County. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



Represbktitb Halu ) 
Indianapolis, Dec. 29, 1862. J 

The Asflociation was called to order by the President, Dr. Nutt — 
The introductory exercises were the reading of a portion of the 
1st chapter of Proverbs; music by Prof. Suffren and members of the 
Association, and prayer by Rev. R. T. Brown. 

On motion of Mr. Shortridge, Messrs. H. H, Young, J. B. Mallett, 
and Pleasant Bond, were appointed Assistant Secretaries. 

On motion, E S. Green was elected Reporter for the Indiana State 
^n tin el, Cyrus Smith, Reporter for the Indianapolis Gazette, and 
Mr. Bush, Editor, Reported for the Indianapolis Journal. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to enroll names and obtain 
new members 

Messrs. Shortridge, Hadley, Rice, and R T. Brown were appointed 
said committee. 

Mr. Yater presented the propriety of making a detailed report of 
our proceedings in the School Journal, and moved that the Associa- 
tion appropriate f25.00 to the Publishers for enlarging said Journal 
at least one-half, so that it may contain the entire proceedings of 
this meeting. Mr. Vater said that Eastern Journals sometimes 
appear with such full reports as to present the substance of all that 
was done at these State meetings, and Indiana teachers may just as 
well have a full report as a meagre one. The suggestion was adopted. 

Prof. Hoss, Editor of the School Journal, remarked, that, but for 
the extraordinary rise in the price of paper, the proprietors would, 
not accept anything from the Association. 

On motion of Prof. Hoss, a committee of three was appointed on. 
resolutions, to whom all resolutions are to be referred. 

Messrs. G. W. Hoss, Hiram Hadley and E P. Cole were appointed 
such committee 

Reports of members of Institute Committee were called for. No 
reports were made from the 1st, 2d and 3d Congressional Districts. 
W. H. Powner, of the 4th District, reported that, in consequence of 
the military excitement, but one Institute had been held, and that 
in Decatur eoonty, continuing five weeks. Forty-seven members 
wwe in attendaace. The object was to give an opportunity for a 

ScH. Joiiir-2. 
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thorough review of the six branches. Institutes held only a few 
days do not accomplish this. At no previous time has there been so 
much educational interest manifested by the teachers as at present, 
and if the difficulties that have retarded our progress during the 
past year shall pass away, a like progress may be reported In every 
county in the 4th District 

Hiram Hadley reported for the 5th District ; said that he objected 
to his appointment one year ago, because he had a plr.n which he 
deemed more efficient, consequently he held a Normal Institute in 
Richmond for a term of six weeks. The average attendance was 
over one hundred. They had regular class recitations and lec- 
tures. The Institute was a success. 

No. 6. Prof G. "W . Hoss reported as follows : 

1st an Institute held in Marion county ; 45 members; best he 
has attended; term two weeks. The second Institute was held at 
Tipton. Term, one week ; attendance, 12. The third, Parke county 
term, I week; members, 42. 

Fourth — Putnam; term, 1 week; members, 18. Interest com- 
mendable. Fifth — Hancock; term, 3 days; members, 16. 

Number of teachers attending Institutes, greater than at any pre- 
vious year, and interest excellent. 

Seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh Districts not repre- 
sented. 

Prof. Hoss moved that a committee be appointed to nominate 
teachers who are to hold Institutes in each District The motion 
prevailed, and the following committee was appointed : 

G. W. Hoss, W. H. Powner, and T. J. Vater. 

Mr. Todd moved that a committee of three be appointed to nom- 
inate Editors for the School Journal. Carried. 

Committee — Prof. Todd, J. H. Brown, and Prof. Hogers. 

Prof. Todd offered a resolution that clergymen be invited to take 
part in the deliberations of this meeting. 

Dr. Brown thought it would be pleasant to have the co-operation 
of clergymen, but while teachers pay a fee for their membership 
and privileges, he was in favor of having the dollar from clergymen 
as well as their company. 

Mr. Bronson amended by saying all friends of education. Car 
ried. 

Prof. Hoss moved the appointment of a committee of three to 
nominate officers for the Association for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Hiatt thought that as nominations of committeos are usaally 
taken by the Association, and that one man, or a fev men have 
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power to keep the offices in the hands of a certMn class, ie the ez. 
elusion ofteM of merit and claims, it would be better to select officers 
by public nominations. 

C. Smith said the choice was not always in accordance with the 
wishes of the Association. When the noniaattons are reported, if 
^any lady or gentleman suggest others, the Association should con- 
sider the suggestion and vote accordingly. 

G. P. Brown moved to amend the motion by saying a committee 
-•f fiTO to report a method of electing officers. The amendment pre- 
vailed, and Messrs. a P. Brown, C. N. Todd, A. C. Shortridge, J. M, 
Olcott, and £. J. Rice were appointed said committee. 

Mr. Brown, at his own request, was excused from serving on the 
above committee, and Hiram Hadley was substituted. 

On motion of Mr. Hobart, the Association agreed to appoint a 
daily critic. The Association i^pointed for the evening, Mr. H<h 
hart 

On metfon of Mr. Vater, the Committee on Method of electing 
Officers were ordered to report to-morrow morning. 

On motion of Mr. Bronson, the Secretary read that part of the 
<k>nstitution relating to the election of officera 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee reported in answer to 
inquiries, that in order to get a free pass hoate, the railroad nuina- 
gers required certificates of memberdlip and attendance during the 
meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Bell, the following committee was appointed to 
arrange the programme for the reunion, viz. : Bell, Vater, Hoss, 
Miss Elliott, and Mrs. George P. Brown. 

On motion of Mr. Olcott, the Association adjourned till 7. P. M. 



EVENING SESSION. 

The Association met at the appointed hour ; Vice President G. P. 
Brown in the chair. 

Opened with prayer by Rev. G. P. Tindall. 

The choir sang an anthem, and the President, Dr. Nutt, delivered 
his Inaugural Address. He thanked the Association for the honor 
conferred upon him in calling him to preside over the deliberations 
of so intelligent a body of men nnd women as the teachers of Indi- 
ana. The text was " The Importance of Inculcating Right Prinei 
pies of Action.*^ He said mankind are divided into two classes : the ' 
school of interest, and the school of right Temporal interest gov- 
erns the former, principle the latter. Ancient and modem history 
proved that the school of interest had govcTned the most prominent 
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sdiolars and Btatesmen, eepecially modern statesmen, who dedde alV 
questions on the ground of utility. 

This is an age of shams. We have sham lawyers, doctors, judges 
Our parties degenerate into factions, governed by self-interest — 
Leaders are too often elected for tact, not merit, and snch men ap^ 
peal to the lowest passions of the masses. The one wha can dive^ 
deepest into the cesspool of political chioanery is generally most suo- 
ceesfuL Nor i8>the church wholly exempt There are politicisiui in 
the church, and it ib hinted that the clerical wire worker can <mt-wit 
all others , but this is by no mean» the ftyct. Yet true success reBt» 
- with him who bases his action on principle. 

On teachers rest a great responsibility for the resoming of the youth 
of our land from political degeneracy, ^each them to be true, nO' 
ble, patriotic, worthy sons of thehr patriot fathers. By the triumph 
of truth shall peace visit us again, and this our favored republic as-- 
sume the leadership of the nations. 

At the dose of the Address the choir sang impressively : 

The Association voted to take up the order of Miscellaneous Busi 
ness, and the Chairman of the Committee on Method of Electing^ 
Officers announced his report ready. The report was received, and, 
on motion of T. J. Vater, was considered by seetiona. 

The following is the report as adopted: 

The Committee on "Manner of conducting elections/* respectfully 
i^ert: 

I. That the President of the Association appoint a oomaittee of 
five; also, the Chairman of the Executive Committee appoint another 
committee of the same number. These committees shall be knowik 
as the Nominating Committees. 

II. It shall be the duty of each of said committees to nominate 
for the Association a complete ticket We shall thus have twice as- 
many candidates as there are officers to be elected, unlee» both com- 
mittees should nominate the same persons. 

III. From these nominations the officers of the Association shall 
be chosen by ballot,. in the following manner: 

1st The names of the nominees of both shalF be printed on one 
paper, so that members may erase those whom they do not wish- 
elected. 

2d. At (blank hour) on Wednesday, the regular business of the 
Association shall be suspended, for ten minutes, during which time 
the Chairmen of the two Nominating Committees shall collect the 
tickets previously prepared bv the members. No- votes shall be 
received after the expiration of the ten minutes. 

IV. It shall then be the duty of the Nominating Committees to^ 
count the votes, and report the result to the Association. 

V. The number of persons requisite to fill the various offices, 
who shall have received the greatest number of votes, shall be de- 
clared elected. 

Gn behalf of conmittee, 

flIRAM KADLEY, ChairmaH. 
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3. T. Brown offered the following reiolniion, 

.Beio&Md; That a oommiitee of three be appointed to report resolu- 
^tions in reference to the disastrous effect or our national trouble* on 
:ihe educational interests of this State. 

Adopted. 

Ck)mmittee — ^Pi-ofe. Brown, Hills, and Hobart 

The critic made a report^ of errors in language, and crudities •f 
•tyle and manner, creating much mirth. 

Onmotian, the Association ad ourned till 9 o^clock A M. Tuesday J 



SECOND DAY.— MORNING SESSION. 

ToBSDAT, 9 o'clock A. M^ 

The Association was called to order by the President. Prayer by 
ReT. Mr. Hay, and singing by the choir. The Minutes were read^ 
"and with some-aHersiiioBs, adopted. 

The President appointed the following committee to nominate 
officers : 

Profs. Mills, S. T. Bowen, E. P. Cole, J. O. May, and W. H. Powner. 

The Chairman of the Exeontiye Committee acinounced the follow- 
ing committed for the same object : 

Q. P. Brown, i. B. MaUett, R M. Johnson, Cyrvs Smith, and J. 
M. Olcott 

Hiram Hadly mored that these two committees report the first 
ihing this afternoon. Passed. 

£. J. Bice, of Newcastle, read a paper on the Duty of Teachers in 
regard to the Health of Pupils, which was an earnest and concisely 
written plea for physical education. The teacher should not only 
instruet the child in regard to the laws of health, but the parent, as 
a large share of the evils which undermine the health of children lie 
within the control of the parent Among these, are injudicious lo- 
cation of school houses near marshes, or on dusty highways; sehool 
vooms too low, badly ventilated ; seasionn of six or seven hours, in- 
stead of four or five hours at most, which should be varied with 
physical 'ozercises, aoeompanied by m«sia 

The paper wilU probably appear in full hereafter. 

The pi^r was discussed as follows : 

Dr. R T. Brown said : " I have the honor of having started tho 
ImJI that is now rolling through the country in relation to this subject 
The Association will recoUeot that I delivered an address upon this 
cubject in 1856, when the Association was in its infancy. I am an 
enthttsi«it upo n Ibis subject Its importance is so great that I was 
induced to write a eeri6» of ai4«elea, which appeared in the School 
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Journal; and I will excuee the writer from any attempt at pla^ai^ 
ism, notwithstanding nearly the same ideas were expressed in the- 
paper as I bad written for the Jonrnal, and much in the same laft» 
guage; but when two men think upon the same subject, as the}p 
should, they will think alike. 

There are three important things to be considered in relation t(v 
this subject — air, exercise and diet. Parents are wro&g on this sulv 
ject ; we must educate them. ChiMren under twelve will do more- 
by giving them one hour to study and one to exercise, alternating^ 
Under seven, they should not be kept in school at all. The air ii» 
the room is often so vitiated by ill ventilation as to render study oa 
the part of the pupib impossible. Early in the morning the student 
ifl^right, recites well, but as the air becomes impure he grows sleepy 
and dull, consequently fails in recitation, and the teacher inflicts 
greater punishment by keeping the pupil in during recess to learn 
the lesson on which he failed Turn hmi out and let him romp* 
through the grove, ever hriH and dale, he will then be prepared for 
study. Our scho<4 house grounds are too> small There oaght to be 
at least ten acres of grove around the scheol honse. I am in favor 
of gymnastics, but I think theve i» much good gymnastics in a eord 
of wood. 

Pi-of Shuck, of Hartsville, remarked that it is unpleMant to edu- 
cators that in winter we have hundreds of places where the brightr 
est hopes of parents are to dwindle and die — that we are often in- 
strumental i» shortening the days of those we are to instruct We 
should ondeavor to enlighten the people to the importance of health 
and how to preserve it To this end lie would recommend suob 
works as Miss Taylor's, ko, 

ProC Bankin said that, through necessity, they made a change- 
in Madison, so as to keep the children in two and a half hoars a dhy, 
enabling a teacher who had eighty scholars to divide her sthool and 
teach only forty at one time It had been fbund that more good 
was accomplished by the plan than ftve hours a day with eighty 
scholars. 

J. Hiatt liked the paper read by Mr. Rice, but h had one fanlt at 
least ; it said nothing about diet We may talk of gymnastics and 
wood piles, yet if we neglect to look after what was eaten, which is 
often positively poisonous, we are not true reformers. He believed 
a good means to reform this evil is physiological lectures, and hoped 
that this Association would take some steps toward aecomplishing 
the desired reform. 

Mr. Phelps, of Wisconsin, claimed that, as a farmer from the 
eountry, le was prepared to answer for the country. 
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We now bare too few hours of school in Indiana. When we have 
more days to teach, it may be reasonable to talk of lessening the 
number of hoars. The best way to teach farmers the importance of 
health, is to send out teachers who are healthy. Let the people see 
that you are what you adrocata Show them that you understand 
'vrhat Physiology is. Probably ill health is produced more generally 
t\ot in the primary school, but in the academic and college course* 
Another eril not mentioned in the report or discussions, is an un« 
laatural attitude. Scholars who sit in cramped positions, bent over, 
cannot have good health, and strong muscles and lungs, whatever be 
the location and temperature of the school room. 

By request of the Association, Mr. Wells spoke, saying he had 
listened with great pleasure to the paper and remarks ; had seldom 
listened to a discussion where so little crude, and so much good^ 
was presented. This is an important subject, and underlies all oth- 
ers. He thought with Mr. Phelps, (the Gentleman from the country,) 
that posture is an important thing to be considered. He had been 
accustomed, in Chicago, to have children march to the sound of 
music, and thought that when our houses and desks — (hoped that 
friend Bankin would cure this evil) — ^are better arranged, that much 
good could be accomplished in this way. 

In regard to ventilation, much bad been said. He thought the 
reform was working well He showed how a good ventilator may 
be made, by having an opening under a stove, enclosed in a cylinder 
of sheet iron. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Wells said there is an impression that 
ventilators should be near the top; but thought that there is no 
good reason for this plan. A common stove enclosed in a cylinder 
of sheet iron is best adapted to ventilation. 

Dr. Brown was glad to hear such statements from Mr. Wells. It 
was the first time within ten years that he had met an opinion in 
harmony with his views on the subject. 

He then explained tlie philosophy of this method of ventilation. 
The cold air is driven out through low ventilators by pressure 
of the volume of warm air generated by one stove and cylinder. 

J. B. Follett thought some sure method of knowing the tempera- 
ture was desirable, and suggested thermometers which could be had 
for 75 cents. Stoves are generally too small, presenting too little 
surface; — when heated red hot burn up the oxygen and render the 
air unfit for breathing. We should extend surface in pipe, and ar- 
range our windows so as to secure circulation of air, through every 
part of the room. Exercise is worse than quiet if the air is im- 
pure. 
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A paper on Visiting Duties of Examiners was read by Hiram Had- 

le}', and wUl appear in the Journal 

After a recess of ten minutes the Association proceeded to the 
dissousion of the paper. 

Prof. Shuck remarked that parents do not appreciate the import 
ance of education. The farmer is interested in raising corn and 
hogs, the mother in raising her chickens and turkeys, but never i» 
she seen at the school room to see how the intellectual and moral 
culture of her child is proceeding. 

Prof. Cole said although he lived under the shades of the Univtir- 
sity, it is a dark part of Indiana. In 1850, in Monroe county, there 
were five hundred voters who could not read the names on their 
ballots. I visit all the schools once in two years, there being 65 in 
the county. I go to the township trustee and take him with me to 
each school, — allow each teacher to continue his regular course of 
* exercises — ^praise the pupils if they deserve it. If the teacher needs 
criticism he renders it privately. Has succeeded in eliminating fifty 
teachers, who are incompetent He always holds an Institute in the 
latter part of August 

Prof James G. May, of Salem, thought that as ho had not been 
present at the Association for two years he might be considered an 
unfaithful member. But he had been trying to advance the cause. 
He had attempted to hold Institutes in his district, and had ad- 
dressed the School Examiners, inviting them to come and aid him : 
but only two had answered him, and consequently, as he could not 
get the Examiners to work, he could not hold many good Institutes. 
Examiners had neglected their duties, and teachers will not try to 
improve themselves when Examiners do not require it 

Prof Stewart, though not an Examiner, was more deeply inter- 
ested in this matter than any other yet presented It is important, 
because it is the guard which we must pass before we enter the pro- 
fession of teaching. The Examiner in his county is a practising 
physician, and has no special interest in the cause of education. 
He thinks that Examiners should be practical teachers, and inter- 
ested in the cause, and then we shall have no licenses granted for 
other reasons than merit 

Prof Olcott presented a series of resolutions in reference to the 
deAth of Rev. S. R. Adams, which, on motion of H. H. Young, were 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The Association paused to Miscellaneous Business. 

Mr. Todd reported names for Editors of the School Journal 

After some discussion, on motion of C. Smith, the report was re- 
ferred back to the committee for further consideration. 

Mr. Hadley offered the following resolution - 

Resolved^ That the Department of Mathematios in the Indiana 
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8oh<»6l Joamal be dispensed with for tbe next year, and a Depart- 
ment of Primarj Instruction be substituted, having a special Ed- 
itor. Adopted. 

Hr. Bronson offered a series of resolutions, which were referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions. 

On motion, the Association adjourned. 



Aftornoon Session. 

2 o*crx)CK, P: M. 

The Association met at the appointed hour, and united in prayer 
with Dr. Wood, of Greencastle. Excellent music by the choir, and 
large attendance. 

W. II. Wells^ of Chicago, then addressed the Association on Ortho- 
epy and its representation. He sketched at some length the x)ro- 
gress of the analytical system within the last two hundred years. — 
As the world is governed by fashion, this system has been subject to 
it Although fifty yeara ago, Festalozzi based his system on analysis, 
he was not able to make it popular. Even in 1830, the best educators 
could not establish the fashion of analysis, and it fell back till ten 
years ago. Object teaching has grown up mostly within the last five 
years, and there was danger of its being carried to excess. Analysis 
in arithmetic was introduced forty years ago, bjr Warren Colburn, in 
his system of Mental Arithmetic. Analysis in grammar has been 
introduced within the last fifteen years, first through Andrews and 
Stoddard's Latin Grammar. Analysis in reading has also been in- 
troduced, requiring analysis in sound. Books based on this princi- 
ple have become the fashion. There has been some excess in this 
matter. Analysis of sounds should be subordinate to other points 
in teaching. 

Mr. Wells then gave examples in analysis of sound, showing how 
difficult sounds are acouired and practised by the young. The best 
teachers of analysis and reading do not spend very much time in this 
exercise. There is danger of spending too much time. As a gen- 
eral rule, a drill exercise should be prolonged only so long as the in- 
terest remains unabated, and there is an effort apparent to attain a 
certain point, 

The difficulty of determining sounds of letters, as i in vanity, e in 
amendment, Ac, was shown very clearly by comparison and analy- 
sis; The dictionaries do not have the sounds all marked, and it has 
been thought by many that such a system will not succeed. Mr. 
Wells is of different opinion. A sketch of the history of Pronounc- 
ing Dictionaries was read by the lecturer, and he thought if Webster 
himself had lived in England, he would have favored a notation of 
the vowels sounds in unaccented syllables. If Webster had intro- 
duced such a notation, there can be no doubt there would now be 
much greater uniformity among us in pronunciation. If all vowel 
sounds were marked, there could be no difficulty in analyzing such 
words as vanity. Shakespeare spelled his own name at leant ten dif- 
ferent ways, because of sameness in sounds of different vowels. Mr. 
Wells here analyzed the word vanity, and requested the audience to 
tell him whether the sound in the second syllable was the short 
sound of t, or the long sound of e. The audience decided for the 
former. 
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. Other words were presented and analyzed, and the whole argument 
in favor of pronouncing dictionaries — that mark the quality and also 
the quantity of sounds — was rendered very complete and satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Wells' address was listened to with that attention and inter- 
est which a good thing always receives. 

The address of Mr. Wells was discussed by various members. 

Prof. Hoss asked if a notation to indicate quality of sounds would 
not also increase the quantity of vowels to such an extent as would 
lead to affectation ? 

Mr, Wells said we have affectation now. He apprehended little 
difficulty on this point 

Br Brown considered the Association about check-mated. He 
would inquire what was to be the result if this question of analysis 
was not settled ? Will literature come to a stand ? He believed the 
laws of gravity would operate just the same as heretofore, and he 
should pronounce vanity and other words just as he always had 
done, and expected to be able to make himself understood. He was 
delighted, however, with the subject of analysis, as presented by- 
Mr. Wells, and would endorse the arguments. 

Mr. Wells replied : This matter will take care of itself. We must 
hear and decide for ourselves. He was confident that in a few years 
we shall have a school edition of both Webster and Worcester on 
this plan, which they are approaching rapidly. 

Mr. Rice had met with difficulty in the matter of analysis, from 
this very want of a proper notation to indicate the true sound, and 
the true measure of sound, of each voweL He thought this thing 
of analysis, and then a notation to indicate it, were matters which 
we ought to give more attention to. 

Mr. Yater said it is because we have obscure sounds that we need 
this analysis and its notation. Dr. Brown, in his laboratory, does 
not analyze and explain the plain things which every body under, 
stands, but the obscure things. We go to the dictionaries to learn 
something about which there is a difference of opinion among men, 
and they do not enlighten us. Mr. Yater gave numerous examples, 
illustrating this point. 

James G. May said — If there is any one fault greater than another, 
among educators and their pupils, it is indistinct enunciation. He 
would like to hear some musician, most skilled, give all the sounds 
of a upon the same key. He had tried it a hundred times over, and • 
had been unable to give them. 

Mr. Phelps said he was glad to hear the subject discussed, and 
considered that he had received information from the lecture alone 
sufficient to pay him for coming all the way from another State. 
The discussion of these things will create a sentiment in favor of n 
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better notation, and result eventually in. giving us a complete pro- 
aouncing dictionary. 

After a recess of ten minutes, tbe Association proceeded to- 
the discussion of the question — How shall we secure the passage by 
the Liegislature, and the adoption by the people, of the pending con-vi^ 
ttitutional amendment? The amendment empowers tbe Legislature 
feo pass a law authorizing corporate cities, townships and towns, to 
levy a special tax in addition to the revenue now received from the 
State for school purposes. 

At the suggestion of Mr. (Mcott, the Superintendent of Public In- 
staruction was called upon for his views upon the subject 

Mr. Hugg stated that he was in favor of the amendment. He had 
sustained the law which the Supreme Court declared unconstitution- 
al, and favored any amendment which embodied the principles of 
that law. The pending amendment, however, fixed no maximum or 
minimum rates of taxation. He thought if the power of taxation 
was thus taken from the Legislature, and conferred on minor muni- 
eipalities, it would levy no tax. The State revenue would be con- 
fined mostly to that from the school fund, licenses, etc., or about 
one-third of the revenue now derived from the State. ' 

Prof Hoss asked why he believed the Legislature would levy no 
tax? 

Superintendent Rugg thought the Legislature would avoid the 
taxing power whenever it could. It would nuike school taxation » 
special and local matter whenever referred to the people. 

Prof May thought the objection not well taken. The amendment 
does not abate the general tax now levied. He read the section of 
the constitution which makes it obligatory upon the Legislature to 
provide for schools, and claimed that said provision would remain 
in full force. The interests of large cities and other corporations,, 
demand that the rights granted in this amendment shall be posses- 
sed and enjoyed by the people. There are many peraoas in our 
cities who might have been educated for usefulness, and restrained 
from wrong, who are now in sad relations with their country and 
humanity. 

Mr. Vater had not expected opposition to the amendment ; sup* 
posed the only question would be, how can we secure its adoption* 
If he thought the amendment would tend in the slightest degree to 
diminish the general school revenue, be would oppose it. It is the 
duty of cities to help those in sparsely populated districts to educate 
their children; and we are willing to assist our neighbors, but we 
ask the right to tax ourselves to secure additional school advantages. 
The speaker argued that a general tax is beyond all contingen* 
cies of legislation^ and read from the constitution and the aota oi 
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the Legislature, in support of this view. ThefpresentlAws must be 
repealed before diminution of the general tax can occur, and lie 
was confident no Legislature would dare to do this. There are 
comparatively few counties which would gain anything by its repeal; 
t5ie large megority would lose. 

Mr. Cole believed it was necessary to visit members of the Legis. 
lature at home and secure from them pledges to support the amend- 
ment Senator Dunning was pledged to it — ^The Represeniatiye 
from Monroe would favor the amendment if it were confined to in- 
corporated cities and towns. He thought it would be better to mod- 
ify the amendment to meet the change. 

Prof Mills sustained the amendment, giving a history of the adop- 
tion of the school law of the State, and concluding thatsaoh an 
amendment would secure the desired end — This would secure to us 
the school system of Ohio. 

Prof. Olcott thought if the amendment is worthy of our support, 
we should labor for its adoption. He bleieved it was a wise provis* 
ion. 

Mr. Bugg would have this provision amended so that the Leg- 
islature would be compelled to levy the present tax. 

Mr. Bronson believed that the counties most interested in the 
special tax, would vote for the largest general rate of taxation. 

On motion of Prof Rankin, a committee of three was appointed 
to co-operate with the Superintendent to secure the second passage 
of this amendment, by the Legislature. 

C. Smith thought much of the talk upon this subject was not to 
the point The cities are right, but the country will not go for the 
amendment until the people are educated to see its value. 

H. II. Young had hoped some plan would be agreed upon by 
which to induce the people and adopt this amendment at the polls- 
He had no fears of the Legislature. We can hardly imagine the 
new Legislature will hesitate at all, when we remember that this res- 
olution passed the last Legislature unanimously. The work must 
be done among the people ; aud he would suggest the propriety of 
the Association sending out an agent or lecturer to talk to the peo- 
ple all over the State, spending four or five months in the work. 
The moral effect will be worth the expense, and we may thus accom- 
plish the end desired. 

On motion of Mr. Hiatt a committee was appointed to report a 
plan for bringing the amendment before the people. Com ; Hiatt, 
Olcott and Bronson. 

The President appointed Messrs. S. T. Bowen, T. J. Vater, and 
James G. May committee to co-operate with the Superintendent Pub- 
lic Instruction in securing the passage of the Conatitutienal amend- 
ment 
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On motion of Mr. Had ley, the hour for the eleotioii of oflGtoers 
was fixed at half-past two o'clock P. M. to-morrovr. 
Ou motion, ac^oumed. 



EVENING SESSION. 

7 o'clock, P. M. 
Opening Ezercisee, singing hj the choir. 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Shuck. Singing by the choir. 
Mr. Wells, of Chicago, delivered an address on the Philosophy of 
Teaching. 

Hr. Wells said : There is such a thing as philosophy in teaching. . 
The acorn requires a certain amount of moisture, and no more ; a 
eertain amount of warmth, and any more would be fatal. 

Even in inamimate nature, there are laws as fixed as their author. 
And in the realm of mind aiso, there are laws as fixed as those that 
govern inaminate matter. 

Is it not important that the laws that govern mind should receive 
our earnest study. We boast of our Normal schools, Institutes, and 
Educational Journals, yet we forget often how to apply these means 
for the best. In material things we are not satisned without im- 
provement from year to year. 

But In our educational systems end work, we are content to let 
things rest or go on as they may. We need some kind of intellect- 
ual mentometer by which we can measure the capacities of pupils, 
and thus know what to expect from our instructions. It is by intel* 
lectual effort that the mind grows, and a different advancement 
among different pupils is owing to the relative degree of effort 

However much we may regret that we do not live a century later, 
we should remember that in the 20th century intellectual effort will 
still be the means of improvement. 

The teacher needs to know the laws of the human mind ; and he 
who has learned the developments and processes of mind in its con- 
ception of the difference between such men as Newton and Milton 
and the mass who move in the common course, has himself attained 
an elevation far above the common plane. He who has measured a 
single human soul, has arisen as near the creative source as possible 
for a finite being. 

Mr. Wells alluded to the many new appliances which are being 
put forth for the use of the teacher. Object teaching is one of these 
new appliances which has grown up in this country within the last 
ten years. Within the last twelve months, we have had a multitude 
of works on object teaching, and the danger now is that we shaJl 
have too much object teaching with too little tangible results. To 
go through, or go ever subjects in a general manner without learn- 
ing anything definite about what we are considering, is worse than 
no study. He had suffered, and will suffer to the day of his death, 
for the want of accurate information respecting those things studied 
in yonth. 

The great object is to teach the^ meaning of words and the nature 
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and uses of sensible objects. Composition writing has been a diffi- 
-cult subject to teach : but now that we are beginning to look to na- 
ture, it is easy. The boy who rides to-night in the railroad car will 
not talk much, but to-morrow you cannot prevent him from writing 
•compositions, or making compositions about what he has seen. The 
power of attention was also presented as a positive means of accom- 
plishing great results. It avails not to keep the eye on the page 
unless the attention can be wholly concentrated upon what is before 
us. The mind does not grow in such a condition ; and when w>e find 
our minds wandering away from our work, it is time for alarm. It 
is only when there is efibrt, when mind acts, and acts vigorously, that 
it grows and strengthens. The influence of habit was also presented 
very effectively. The chief business of education consists in form- 
ing good habits of thought and action. English educators dwell 
much upon the difference between teaching and training. We teack 
much, but train little. When we allow a \^-ord spelled wrong, or a 
sentence read wrong seven times and right once, we have a ratio in 
training of wrong to right of seven to one. If we explain to pupils 
how a thing is done, let us not stop until they have done it them* 
selves. The subject of training was illustrated by familiar examples 
from common life, revealing many errors too often overlooked by 
teachers and parents. 

A law of mental growth necessary to be well understood, is the in flu* 
ence of exposing a child to temptation, within his moral strength, atf 
a means of moral growth. But let us not expose them to saoh 
temptations as will surely overcome them and weaken moral power. 
Keep the moral strength above the temptation, and they will gain 
moral power. 

Mr. Wells alluded to David Page as the Arnold of America, (Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby,) in having given incalculable knowledge of the 
way to study, and the time allotted to different studies and lessons. 

He closed by presenting the importance of self-reliance, instancing 
pertinent examples of happy results flowing from self-reliance and 
persistent application. Happy is that teacher who is able to com- 
prehend the wonderful mechanism of the human soul, and to guide 
aright the successive steps of progress onward and upward toward 
its Infinite Author. 

After a recess of five minutes, during which there was a general 
interchange of opinions in regard to the excellencies of the lecture 
on motion of President Benton, the thanks of the Association were 
tendered Prof. Wells for his lecture. 

The order of miscellaneous business was taken up, and Prof 
Rankin offered the following resolution, which was adopted ; 

Rcsolr€*l^ That a committee of three be appointed to prepare a 
brief essay on the best method of warming and ventilating school- 
rooms, to be printed and circulated in tract-form among thu teachers, 
trustees and school-examiners of the State of Indiana 

The President appointed Messrs. Rankin, Dr. • Brown, and £. P. 
Cole. 

On motion of Hiram Hadley, Prof. May was privileged to make 
h» reports of Institutes in his District. 

He had held one Institute in Charleston, Clarke county, for a term 
of two weeks; twenty-nine teachers in attendance. Had lectures. 
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and i^alar class recitations. The interest was good, and the results 
eminently satisfactory 

Prof. Cole offered the following resolution, which, after discus- 
sion, affirmatively by himself, Prof. Hoss, Powner, Wells, Hadley, 
Natt and Bice, was unanimously adopted: 

JRetolvedy That as an Educational Journal is absolutely necessary 
for any remarkable measure of success in building up and sus- 
taining the cause of education in this State, and as the Indiana 
School Journal, by its continued improvement, possesses strong 
claims upon our support, therefore we pledge ourselves to do all 
in oar power to promote its circulation as a valuable auxilliary to 
ourselves in our professional labors. 

On motion of Mr. Vater, a committee of three were appointed 
to wait upon members of the Association, and solicit subscriptions 
from all who are not taking the Journal. Com. — Messrs. Vater 
Hadley and Rice. The efforts of the committee were rewarded by 
a large list of new subscribers. 

The critic made a lengthy report, abounding in words that burn 
but productive of unbounded mirth. 

On motion Messrs. W. A. Bell and Hobart were appointed critics 
for to-morrow. 

On motion, adjourned to Wednesday, 9 A. M. 



MORNING SESSION. 

Wednesday, 9 o'clock, A. M. 

President in the Chair. Singing by the choir. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Reed. Singing by the choir. 

Minutes read and adopted. 

Mr. Longley of Cincinnati, not being able to be present, the sub- 
ject of Phonetic teaching was presented by Mr. Venable. He paid 
that there were four methods of teaching reading recognized, classed 
according to their excellence, would be 

The A BC Method; 

The Word Method; 

Sran's Method, 

The Phonetic Method. 

The Word Method, of Mrs. Horace Mann, and the Classified 
Method of W. D. Swan, are undoubtediy superior to the old or A B (' 
Method. Using the ABC Method, we begin by teaching the 
pupil first, the names of the letters ; next, the a b's ; last, senten- 
ces composed of small letters. He objects to this method, because 
it imposes enormous and unnecessary labor on the learner; because 
this labor Is repulsive in itself, and requires almost unlimited time ; 
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because the system is unphilosophic, inconsistent and immorm], 
being ever false to its own premises^ and proven absurd from its 
own premises. 

The paper of Mr. Venable was discussed as follows : 

B. T. Hoyt said he would like to sa,y a word corroborative of 
Iioints presented ; said he had witnessed in Boston an examination 
of a class in the old system, and one in the new method, where Ed- 
ward Everrett sat as judge, and the decision was in favor of the new 
method. 

Mr. Vater said, three or four years ago an experiment of six 
months was made in Indianapolis, at the end of which time the 
class in Phonetics could read far better in the ordinary way than an 
opposition class of equal intelligence, who had no Phonetic drill 

Mr. Snoddy asked if any one has compared the analytical method 
as presented by Prof Wells, with the Phonetic. He thought that in 
trying to simplify, we often make obscure, as in the old system of 
music by numerals. He saw trouble in transition from the Phonetic 
to the common style of reading. 

Mr Shuck had been asked his opinion in regard to the Phonetic 
system, and he had considered it a humbug- He was anxious to 
learn, but thinks the system rather superficiaL He was in favor of 
the analytic system. He would not reform the language, but would 
teach the power of letters, and save all the advantages of the litera' 
ture of other languages. 

Mr. Venable said that we purpose to use the Phonetic System as 
a means of teaching reading. We have the testimony of the beat 
men in the land, that the Phonetics is a success. He thought we 
ought to be careful to investigate and improve, hence simplify, and 
make primary education interesting. 

Mr. Rice thinks the old method of teaching primary pupils bears 
no comparison with the one presented. The child will learn more 
rapidly to have a character for each sound ; this teaches the true 
Anglo Saxon, and that is what we want to develop. 

Mr. Powner thinks with Mr. Venable, that Phonetics is a means to 
learn to read, not to abolish the Romanic. 

After the morning recess, the President announced that Educa- 
tional Statements by Prof. Hoshour, late Superintendent Public In- 
struction, would be passed for business. The report of the commit* 
tee on editors for the School Journal, was offered by Mr. Todd, and 
on motion of Cyrus Smith was referred back to the committee for 
further consideration. The Committee on Institutes reported the 
following, which was adopted : 

Ist District, D. R Hunter, Princeton, Gibeon countj, Ind. 
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2d DUtrict, J. G. May, Salem, Washington county, Ind. 

3d District, E. P. Cole, Bloomington, Monroe county, Ind. 

4th District, W, H. Powner, Clifty, Decatur county, Ind. 

5th District, £. J. Rice, Newcastle, Uenry county, Ind. 

6th District, G. W. Hoss, Indianapolis, Marion county, Ind. 

7th District, Samuel Loveless, Brazil, Clay county, Ind. 

8th District, C. Mills, Craw fords ville, Montgomery county, Ind. 

9th District, W. W. Cheshire, Crown Point, Ind. 

10th District, D. T Johnson, Elichart, Ind. 

11th District, Dr. Lewis, of Huntington, Ind. 

The following resolution was read by the Secretary : 

Whbreas, Many of our Examiners are almost entirely remiss in 
their duties, seldom or never attend the State Educational Meetings, 
and even do not take the State Educational Paper, and seem to have 
no interest in schools, save their pet diem^ therefore, 

Besicved, That we request the County Commissioners to dismiss all 
:<uch Examiners, and appoint in their places, practical educational 
men. 

Mr. Hadley doubted if the Commissioners had the right. 

Mr. Powner felt that we could not expect much from the teachers 
of those counties whose Examiners are inefficient. 

Mr. May said the Examiner of Clarke county bad done his duty, 
and presented his bill of $2.50 per day, to the Commissioners, who 
refused to allow it The Examiner then brought suit before the 
court, which sustained him, and Mr. May has no doubt that that de- 
cision will ever be overruled. 

Prof. Hoss offered the following as a substitute : 

Whereas, It is the opinion of this Association that the office of 
School Examiner should be filled by practical teachers; therefore 

Hesolved, That we ask the County Commissioners, at their next 
appointment of Examiners, to appoint, so far as possible, practical 
educators. Adopt<ed. 

Prof. Hoyt thought the Examiner ought to have a salary so that 
he might spend his whole time in visiting. lie would ask how a 
practical teacher, engaged in his school, can perform the visiting 
duties of Examiner. 

Hiram Hadley, in response to request said, a lazy man had no busi. 
ness with the office. He could get on his horse, ride fast, and work 
hard, and visit and labor in the schools, employing some one to con- 
duct his school, and says he can visit about seventy-five schools dui^ 
ing the year. 

Mr. Rice said Examiners should be practical teachers, beeauae 
those who are not usually much interested in the cause of schools 
are content to spend a few minutes in examining teachers, and 
pocket the dollar or half dollar. If the Examiner cannot viait 
•nough, he can meet the teachers on Saturdays, and labor with, 
them. 

Ihd. 8oh. Joub. tol. Ym.— 3 
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Hiram Hadley said further, that he could visit about twenty 
schools per week, when once in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Smith thought Examiners should spend at least half a day in 
every school 

Mr. Powner thinks it unnecessary to visit every school. There 
are schools which an Examiuer can trust without visiting them. 

The Committee on Editors reported the follbwing as their choice^ 

which report was, on motion of Prof. Hobs, unanimously concurred 

in: 
Editor of Primary Department — Miss Anna P. Brown, Bichmond. 

Associate Editors — Miss Marietta M. Albertson and Miss M. Helen 
Whiting, Indianapolis; E. P. Cole, Bloomington; E. J. Rice, New- 
castle ; H. H. Young, L. G. Hay, Indianapolis ; L. L. Rogers, Green - 
castle; J. S. Campbell, Crawfordsville ; D. E. Hunter, Princeton : 
Hiram Hadley, Richmond; R M. Johnson, New Albany; J. H. 
Stewart, Mooresvillc, 

The report was adopted. 

On motion, ac^ourned till 2 P. M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 o'clock, p. m. 
President in the Chair ; singing by the choir. 
Prayer by President Benton. 
' Mr. Hiatt, from committee on plan for securing the adoption of 
the constitutional amendment by the people, reported as follows : 

The committee to which was referred the matter of maturing n 
plan for preparing the people for the adoption of the proposed con. 
stitutional amendments, report the following : 

Ist We recommend that the teachers of the State exert what in- 
fluence they can in favor of the amendments in their respective 
spheres and private capacity. 

2d. That a committee of three be appointed to prepare an address^ 
for general circulation ; said address to set forth c/earli/ the fact, that 
the amendment simply confers the power of additional taxation upon 
corporate bodies, but do not make such tax obligatory. 

Many teachers seemed to think the issuing of an address would 
be useless, only involving expense. 

This objection was answered by Mr. Olcott, who said this was the 
only unobjectionable plan. To put a lecturer in the field to stump 
before the people, would kill the amendment 

The hour of election having arrived, on motion, the report was 
laid on the table until aft«r the election. 
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The considorotion of the amendment was resumed, and after some 
4(£B«a88i«a the following subatittite for the third item of the report 
was submitted by President Benton-: 

The Ezecvitiv« Committee of this Association in view of the pend- 
ing amendment to the constitution of this State, shall appoint one 
of their number, or some other suitable person whose duty it shall 
be to brin^ the amendment before -tl^ people of eaoh county in 
the State, m such manner as to him may seem most efficient 

The substitute was objected to by Prof Hay, who said that to 
<»knva8s ^he State properly would cost $1,500, and take more time 
than could be applied by one man before the election. Why talk of 
this when there is no money in the ti'easury ? 

Prof. May raised a question as to the time when this amendment 

will go before the people, and thought it inexpedient to take steps 

until this point was settled. Then let us go to work in our own 

'Counties and districts, and enlighten the people in regard to what 

the amendment gives to them. He was confident that when«we 

shall go before the people and tell them we wish to restore to them 

their rights, they wiH receive us kindly, and regard our reasoning. 

S. T. Bowen coincided generally with the remarks of Prof. May. 

Mr. Vater said he was sorry to see persons making their six, seven 

and even twelve hundred dollars a year, talking about expense ; 

having no money in the treasury. We have been laboring for years 

to increase the length of the schools in our eity without avail. In 

such a state it is impossible to procure professional and efficient 

teachersL We complain of legislators because they do not remove 

the difficulty. Suppose it would cost fifteen hundred dollars, or 

twice that ; is it not worth it ? If we have no money, we have strong 

arms to earn it And now, when the golden moment has arrived, 

and the long desired change within our reach, let us improve it 

There are many able friends of education in the State, who will give 

$100 or $150 to so glorious a work. He wonld give 10 ^r cent of 

all he earned the next year, and others will do likewise. 

The substitute was further supported by President Benton, G. W. 
Bronson and others, in an earnest and eloquent manner, pleading 
for the improvement of this golden opportunity, and on motion was 
adopted. 
The report was then unanimously concurred in. 
The Treasurer's report for 1862 was read and accepted. Total 
receipts for the year, $166 77 ; Disbursements, $43 90 ; Total on hand, 
$122 87. 

Hiram Hadley reported that he had been unable to have the Associa- 
tion incorporated, from the &ct that the law requires not less than twe 
nor more than five trustees. 
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The Committee on Resolutions reported the &llewisg,- through ther 
Chairman, Fref. Hoss,^ whieh were adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God, ia His inscmtabie wisdom, to- 
remove from our midst oar lato SaperinteBdcat of Pablic Inatractioa, Prof. 
Miles J. Fletcher, and 

Whereas, We recognize ia the life of the deceased the agreeable com- 
panion, true patriot, and the earnest and aUe advocate of Edacation ;• 
therefore, 

Resolved, That while we deeply de])lore the great loss which popnlair 
education in Indiana has snstaiaea in his death, we can in no more appro- 
priate manner show onr appreciation of the character aad tho labors of onir 
departed brother than by a renewed zeal and increased exertion oa onr part 
In Dehalf of the canse to which he was so earnestly devoted. 

Resolved, That we will remember kiadl^r and regard tenderly, in thia, 
their hour of afflictions, his bereaved companion aad fatherless ohildren. 

'Also, 

Whereas, Rev. S. R. Adams, former President of Moore^s Hill College, ai> 
active member of the Association, and at the time of his death. Chaplain of 
the Twenty-sixth Indiana Volanteers, has fallen in the service of his 
country ; and 

* Whereas, In the life and labors of the deceased, we recognjzc the able 
educator, the devoted Christian, and the true patriot; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Prof. Adams, the charch, the caase oF 
education, and the country have sustained a severe loss. 

Rosolved, That the Secretary present a copy of these resolntions to thor 
Indianapolis papers for puhlicatioa, re^uestiac the Cincinnati papers to cokpy, 
•ending a copy of the same to the faraaly of tne deceased. 

FXEAXBLS AND KESOL9TIOXB. 

Living in an age of stirring events, agitating alike tho civil, politfoal and 
social fabric of this nation, events which will leave on the face of American 
«oeiety, impressions that will live and be remembered while history lives 
and bears a faithful record ; it is therefore, right and proper that wo, the 
teachers of Indiana, in Annual Association assembled, shoald place on 
record for future reference, resolutions defining our position on the subjecta 
that now agitate the country ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Government is right, and the Rebellion is wrong. 

Resolved, That we will maintain the ri^ht, aad oppose the wrong by all 
tho legitimate means that Qod has placed m oar power. 

Resolved, That we regard ignorance and in»morality as enemies to pop- 
ular government^ therefore, we bold that the faithful teacher, while 
fnculcating the principles of vfrtue in general and love of country in par- 
ticular, as performing a work in the highest degree patriotic. 

Resolved, That we bid all onr '^Brethren" on the battlefield '^God speedf' 
that we beg them to be encouraged — with us— by abiding faith in the nobili^ 
and ultimate success of their cause, and to remember that 
*' Truth crushed to earth, will rise again. 
The eternal years of God are hers." 

Fro£ A. R. Benton offered the folbwing : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be api>ointed« one of whom shall rep- 
resent the interest of each chartered college in the State of Indiana, in order 
to memoralize or to confer with the Legislature at its coming session, in 
reference to the late appropriation made by Congress to each State in behalf 
of education. 

After discussion by several members it was lost 

A4)0ttrDed to 7 P. M. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

'ABSodafaon met at seven P. M. President in the<efaair. 

Prayer by R. T. Brown. Singing by tke choir. Minutes of the day 
^rere read and approved. 

The tellers reported Ahe following as the officers elect of the Asso- 
«ciation: 

President — ^A. R. Benton. 

Vice President— A. J. Vawter, La&yette ; A. 0. Shortridge, Indian- 
4tpolis ; James S. Rankin, Madison ; E. J. Rice, New Castle; Mathew 
<7harles. Williamsburg ; J, H. Brown, Richmond ; L. <3t. Hay, Indian- 
■apolis. 

Recording Secretary — H. H. Yoang. 

Treasurer — J. H. Smith. 

Execative Committee— Th. J. Vater, Chaivman, (selected by the 
committee,) Hiram Hadley, G. W. Hoss, Dr. R. T. Brown, Cyrus Smith, 
B. C. Hobbs and B. T. Hoyt 

R M. Johnson offered the following : 

Seadvedf That a committee of three be appointed to confer with the 
State Board of Education, and get it if possible to recommend to County 
•Commissioners the propriety of appointing Teachers to the office of 
<Go<inty Examiner when it is practicable. 

The resolution passed, and G. W. Hoss, S. K. Hoshour and C. N. 

TTodd were appointed said committee. 

Mr. C. N. Todd read the following, which was approved by the Asso- 
-ciation : 

At a called meeting of the singers of the Association, held on Tuesday 
4ifter the adjournment of the morning session, to consider the propriety 
•of introducing singing more generally during the meetings of the Asso- 
^ciation, Mr. E. J. Rice was called to the Chair, and the following com- 
iffiittee was appointed to present a plan by which to secure said object : 
€. N. Tod<;, B. J. Rice, J. B. Follett, J. M. Olcott and T. J. Vater. 

The Committee believe that k large majority of those who attend our 
4umual meetings are singers, and they regard it as extremely desirable 
that the music on these occasions should be of such a character, and 
^conducted in such a way, that all who can may participate ; they there- 
£>re propose that a committee, selected by the Association, have this 
matter in charge, and recommend through the School Journal some 
caonths previous to the meeting of the Association, a certain number of 
pieces of music, from some book in common use, to be learned by mem- 
bers, so that, in coming here, they may b^ prepared to onite in genera] 
■eaad harmonious praises. 

To carry eat the above plan the Association appointed Prof. Sufl&en, 
T. J. Vater and C. N. Todd as committee. 

On motion of Mr. Vater, a committee was appointed to solicit 
from each member two dollars or more, to defray the expense of can- 
vassing the State for the Constitutional amendment Committee — 
JKessrs. Bell, Vater and Hosa. 
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The Committee waited upon the Association and obtained the follow- 
ing result : 

Two dollars each— E. J. Rice, Prof. Hoyt, 0. C. lindley, Amanda 
Trueblood, Emma Robinson, G. P. Brown, Ck H. Grant, Prof. SuffreB, 
Anna Winder, T. Charles, J B. Follett, Frank H. Tufts, M, M. Albert^ 
son, R. Triplet, J. H. Stuart, M. J. Elliott, Laura Hoyt, Anna P. Brown, ^ 
Eliza Ford, Thoma* J. Vater, H. Hadley, J. G. May, Joseph Mooiw,. 
Bell PhiUips, J. W. Hadley, Sarah Forsyth, James R. Hall, Prof. Rogers,. 
C. Smith, Dr. Brown,. Mrs. C. 8. Hall, J. H. Brown, John Cooper, P. 
Bond, J. B. Mallett. Alfred White, $3 00; S. T. Bowen, $3 00; S^ 
Merrill, $2 50 ; J. H. Smith, $2 60 ; Prof. A. R. Benton, $5 00 ; Hoss 
& Young, of School Journal, $10 00. [A number of names have been 
mislaid. Will such please report to the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee ? — Skc] 

The President announced the following Committee onr the Address to- 
the People I'Profl G. W. Hoss, Prof. B. T. Hoyt, and Superintendent 
Rugg. 

The following, resolutions, offered by aifferent members, passed : 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to all friends of education not 
engaged in the profession of teaching, who have attended our Asso- 
ciation. 

Besdved, That we tender our thanks to Prof Suffron, of the Indian- 
apolis Musical Institute, for his Taluable assistance in the musical 
exercises of the Association. Also, to A. M.Benham & Co., of the Bates 
House Music Store, for the use of their valuable school Harmonium, so 
generously offered for the* occasion. 

Besohed,. That the thanks of this Association are due Mr. Yater^ 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, for his efficiency, evidenced in 
a programme eminently practical, and affording unusual opportunities 
for discussion and business. 

Besdvedy That we tender our thanks to the following Railroads for 
their liberality in granting free passes home to members of this Associa- 
tion, viz : The Indianapolis and Madison, Peru and Indianapolis,. 
Indianapolis and Lafayette, Cincinnati and Indianapolis, Indiana Central^ 
and Louisville, New Albany and Chicago. 

Besoivedf That we tender our thanks to all hotels^ boarding and pri- 
vate houses, which have entertained teachers free and at reduced fare. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered to the Pres- 
ident for the able and faithful manner in which he performed his arduous 
duties. 

The critics presented their report, hnmoreus and pointed, as usual, 
and the Association went into a reunion. 

The Chairman of the Committee read the programme for the reonion,. 
which was as follows : 

8K1VTIMENTB AND BE8P0NSBS. 

*^Our Eoosier State — May its educational interests keep pace with iAb. 
Chivalry." Response by G. W. Branson. 
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the JoQnud the attention to which it is entitled. It b proper also to 
remaric thjit the expense of diagrams and the want of complete mathe- 
matical type have occasionally compelled us to withhold some of the 
t Taluahle contributions. DANIEL KIRKWOOD. 



Errata,— In the December No., 4th line of the Math. Department, for 
radical roct^' read radix, — Page 376, 1. 11, for ''coefficient of second term," 
read, co-efficient of the second term. — Same page, 1. 19, for "Savidian," 
read Savilian. 

<> 

EDITORIAL— KISCELLAHT 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



So foil and complete is th^ report of the secretaries, that nothing needs 
bt added save it be by way of calling special attention — 

1. It will be perceived that an important change has been made in the 
Jownal, viz : the discontinuance of the "Mathematical Department" 
and the substitution therefor of a Department of Primary Teaching. This 
change, in my opinion, will be ^ninently satisfiustory — twenty teachers 
being interested in the department of primary teaching, whilst one is 
interested in the department of mathematics. This new departmient 
can, and I hope will be made one among the most interesting features of 
the Joamal. To this end, however, teachers must write, not leaving all 
to the editress. Miss Brown, of Richmond, was chosen editress, hence 
all articles designed for this department will be addressed to her. 

%. The number of teachers presert at the Association was the largest 
ever assembled in our annual meetings ; it being 170. 

Last year, the meeting which was the largest ever held up to that 
time, numbered but 137. 

\ The entire session was characterized in an unusual degree by good 
fteling ;— the strictest rules of courtesy seldom being transcended even 
in the heat of debate. 

4. This session is one among other signs of progress in Indiana. Fel- 
low teachers, let us onward. 



Marion OouNTir Association. — This Association has recently en- 
gaged in a new work, which for explicitness, I will call missionary work. 
It has appointed a visiting and lecturing committee, charged with the du- 
ties of visiting and lecturing during the winter, before every school in 
the county save those in the city. This work has already been per- 
fi)rmed in one or two townships, and with good results. 

This is something new under the sun, at least to me. Teachers of 
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other associations will please notice and consider whether the plan may 
not be adopted in other counties. 

Nbw Castle via Richmond:— Per courtesy of Mr. Rice, Principal of 
the New Castle schools, we were invited to deliver a lecture on the clos- 
ing day of the session. We did not arrive in time to hear any of the ex- 
ercises save four or five of the essays and declamations, hence had no op- 
portunity of seeing the teachers and schools in the harness, i. e. at work. 

We however learned that these are working schools, a fact easily and 
fairly inferable by any one knowing the Principal. 

The number of teachers is 8; the number of pupils over 400. The 
sanitary interests of the pupils are cared for, there being a regular bred 
physician in the corps of teachers. Under this teacher's care was a large 
class in physiology. This is right, worth more than Algebra. De Wolf*8 
Speller is introduced into these schools, also Allen's Primary Geography 
prospectively. In our judgement, both commendable introductions. 

These schools are blessed with an educational board of rare merit, lib 
eral, progressive, and teacher- sustaining. Liberal, — they are devising 
liberal things. One of their present plans is extensive, but lest an an- 
nouncsmsnt might ba deemed premature, we omit for the present. 

Via Richvokd. — Between trains, we stopped a short period in Ex- 
aminer Hadley's school. From our short stay, we discovered this school 
to lie one of work, system and quiet. No communication is allowed in 
this school Why have we not more schools with ibis element in them? 
Additional, we found here the realization of our theory ; namely, the 
* Dictionary in the school room.' With the exception of three or four, ev- 
ery pupil in a room of fifty has a dictionary and uses it. We heard a class 
spell and define. The spelling was good, and the defining prompt and 
clear. Here is one case at least indicating the practicability of the use 
of the Dictionary in the school room. 

The Primary Department of this school may, we think without 
flattery, be called a model. Fifty little pupils, full of young life, yet no 
noise. The teacher speaks kindly, softly, and moves noiselessly, and the 
pupils speak and move in the same manner. 

In this room we found Wilson's Object Lesson Charts, a clock, a paper- 
ed wall and several neat pictures ; all tending to give a pleasing appear- 
ance, and a cheerful and home-like feeling. 

Wish every school room could be as attractive as home, then it would 
oease to be regarded as a prison. 

Teacheb's License. — The Examiners' Convention appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a form and print several hundred licenses. These are 
now ready, and will be furnished to Examiners at 80 cents per hundred. 
Please forward your orders and money, as the committee want to pay 
printers. Forward to G. W. Hosi, who will send the licenses in turn. 
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'*7he JBtixir of £i/e-— Exercise ftnd proper food." Besponse by Dr. R. 
T. Brown. 

Music by the choir. 

**Ihnale Tbachers — The destined means for Indiana*s educational eleva- 
tton." Response by Prof. 8. K. Hoshour. 

"Save the Children, and you save dlV* Response by Mrs. Yenable. 

" Unions and BeimUms," Response by W. A. Bell. 

Promenade of fifteen minutes. 

" The Confederacy of IgTwrance, Vice and Anarchy^ versus the Fhdtral Union 
of InteUigence, Virtue and Order — May the last be first, and the last be 
last,** Response by O. Phelps. 

Music by the choir. 

"The Warfare," Miss Albertson. 

"Our Country — God bless her, preserve and guide her." Response, 
*' America," sung by whole Association. 

The benediction was pronounced by Dr. Kutt, and the Association 
adjourned sine die. Jno. Coopeb, Sec. 
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Department of Public Instructioii. 



Opttcb of Sdpebintendent,) 
Indianapolis, Dec. IG, 1862.5 
Editor Indiana School Journal— 

Dkar Sib: — Since I have assumed the duties of 
this office, frequent applications have been made to me for teachers' li- 
censes. Permit mo, through the medium of your Journal, to suggest 
the ruling which will govern in such case, to wit: 

No application will be entertained in any case in which it is known to 
me that the applicant has been refused a iioense by the School Examin- 
er of the proper county. And no new application will be entertained ex- 
cept in case of clear and well defined necessity ; as in case of a vacancy 
in the office of Examiner, or a similar necessity. 

This is clearly the intent and spirit of the law on the subject. Its 
policy is to give over all this kind of supervision of the schools to the 
Examiners. And I shall hesitate long before I will attempt to step be- 
tween the Eaxminers and the schools under their supervision. 

Sakubl L. Ruoo, 
Supt. Pub. InstructioiK 

Editor School Journal :— Having long felt the necessity of placing 
our School Journal in the hands of Township Trustees for the pur- 
pose of making them better acquainted with the workings of our system 
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years, and never before witnessed so interesting an ezf naae.^ He fiir- 
ther adds, the church was crowded and audience interested. 

Teachers allow us to submit that here may be one of the latent forces 
which are yet to move indifferent parents. Let the matter be tested and 
results noted. 

Thanks to Examiners, Cox, Cole. Powner, C. Smith, Loveless, Kilgore, 
Dr. Lewis, Rev. Wright and Rev. Dickey, forliste of new subscribers. 



FROM ABROAB. 
W. H. Allen, LL.D., for thirteen years President of Giiard College 
Philadelpiiia, has resigned. 

Rkv. Jhto. Brooks, of the Methodist Church, haa been elected Sup't 
Pub. Instruction in Illinois, as successor of Newton Bateman. We ear- 
nestly desire that he may be as efficient as has been Mr. Bateman. 

The Illinois Teacher seems to doubt that * Vox Populi ' is always ' Vox 
Dei' ; especially in this case. 

Charles W. Cathcart, of the Dayton Schools, was at the October e- 
lection, chosen School Commissioner of Ohio, as successor of Hon. An- 
son Smyth. It will take a live and real man to fill the place of Smyth. 

The term of office in Ohio is three years, instead of two as in Indiana. 

Prest Hill, of Antioch College, 0., has been elected Prest. of Har- 
vard University, Mass., vice Dr. Felton, deceased. Dr. Hill stands in the 
front ranks of American Educators. 



QUERIES. 

«m' ^^^ ^^^ ^^' ^^^® ^^^^ <>^ pag® 293, Journal, wherein he a ay 
* We commence the subtraction on the right, because arithmetic begins 
there"? ARiTHMETicfUS. 

2. What is the correct pronuciation of Mrs. ? Patoka. 

3. Who will give us a reliable rule for punctuating before and after 
the abbreviation, Vw.? Punctum. 



BOOK TABLE. 
MoGuFFEY's Kew Eclectic Speaker. Cincinnati: W. B. Smith &Co. 

Pp. 604. 

Twenty-nine pages of thiB work are devoted to rules, suggestiona, and il- 
lustration of principles. The exercises are numerous and varied. Of their 
variety, says the Preface—" The exercises in the volume are from a great 
variety of the best sources of American and English literature. They have 
been selected with reference to purity of sentiment, beauty of style, real el- 
oquence, interest and instruct! veness in matter, and especially their adapta- 
tion to instruction in declamation and reading." 

The pieces, so far as examined, please ua. 
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Thx Teacher^s Assistant. Bt Charles Northeni), Author of *' The 
Teacher and Parent.*' 

Per conrtesj of the anther, we are favored with a copy of this interesting 
and valuable work. This work pleases us becanse it is practical. This, in 
our judgement, is what gives valne to this class of works. In this, the work 
before ns is eminent, treating in a practical manner the most practical sub- 
jects. Some of these eabjects are the following: Moral lustrnction, Oral 
Teaching, Object Leaaons, Reading, Spelling, Composition, Grammar^ Ge- 
ography, Arithmetic, 4kc., Ac, 

By way of speciality, the chapter on Composition, in our opinion, contains 
a greater number of correct principles and valuable suggestions than is usu- 
ally found in ten such chapters. We give this book a prominent place 
among our wor ka on Education. Teachers, you can with safety do the same. 

CtRahaiCs Stnomtms. Edited bj Henst Reed. New York: Api^e- 
ton & Co. Pp. 844, price $1.00. 

For some years this book has been before the public; yet so meritorious is 
the work, and so important the subject on which it treats, that we deem a 
notice, even at this late period, appropriate. 

A tairly accurate use of synonyms, is essential to cither an elegant or ex- 
plieit style. Says Blair in his Lectures on the English Language,— " The 
gieat source of a looae style is the injudicious use of synonymous terms.'' 

In the treatment of this subject, this work is in our judgment, both pleas- 
ing and effective. It gives 1st, the dcflnitioD of the terms; 2d, selections 
from the best anthers showing the use of these terms; 8d, sentences with 
blanks to be filled with one or the other of said terms. The second element 
eultivatas the student's taste, the third liis acumen and judgment. 

This work will be of much value to every teacher of Rhetoric, either as a 
text-book or a book of reference. Our individual wish is that this or some 
kindred work be better known and more extensively used. 

IirCIDBKTS OF TKB WaB ; OB ROHANCB AND REALITIES OF SOLDIBR- 
LiFB. By P. FisHx RxKD. Indianapolis: Asher & Co. Pp. 112, 25ot0. 

This 18 a compilation of incidents, personal adventures, and other matters 
tionneoted with our present war, and as such is an exceedingly interesting 
book; for these incidents of soldier-Lfe have a personal interest for most of 
09. But the work is not a fair measure of the author's abiliy or style, ex- 
cept perhaps a few original articles, as we know from acquaintance with his 
unpublished MSB., some of which we hope yet to see in print. 

We are informed that the author is preparing another and original work 
on the above subject, which may be looked for soon. H. 11. Y. 

— Several other works are laid over for next number.— £o. 



Pablisher's Hates. 



Good Rkadiho Mattes fob Tzaoheks.— Books alone are not sufficient for 
the teacher^s reading. He needs the fresh thoughts and the practical knowl- 
edge found in Journals, Magazines, Reviews, &c. Among these we notice, 

'*The American Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated,^' published 
by Fowler A Wells, 808 Broadway, New York. This Journal contains in- 
valuable information for teachers and parents, oa subjects which are, or 
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sboaldbe, their daily stndy, — viz:'mental organization, tendencies of mind, 
analysis of human faculties, philosophy of education and training, and the 
whole subject of physical, intellectual and moral culture; besides biograph- 
ical sketches and portraits of the men of the times, <&c., <&c. 

Single copy, one year, $1.00; four copies, $8.00; eight copies, $4.00; ten 
copies and one to club agent, $5.00. 

*• The Hygienic Teacher and Water Cure Journal." Fowler «fc Wells, 808 
Broadway, N. T, Terms same as above. 

In this Journal are clearly presented all the subjects connected with diet, 
exercise, bathing, cleanliness, ventilation, dwellings, clothing, occupation-, 
etc., interspersed with interesting and useful miscellaneous matter. Should 
be read in every family. 

" The Atlantic Monthly," Boston, Ticknor & Fields. Per year, $3.00. 

A now volume, the eleventh, commences with the January number, and 
wo are assured by the publishers that the same writers who have given the 
Atlantic its present high position will still be constant contributors. These 
names belong to the first poets and prose writers of the land, and, indeed, 
embrace all the best known authors in American literature* Many of them 
make the Atlantic their only medium of communication with the public. 

The Atlantic has always been on the side of Liberty, Progress, and Right, 
and we are confident this course will be faithfully maintained. 

We insert the following notice of change in terms: 

Office of Atlantic Monthly, Boston, Dec. 6, '62. 

To Publishers— The rapid advance in the price of paper and all book- mak- 
ing materials has compelled us to increase the price or the Atlantic, to Deal- 
ers and Clubs. After this date our terms of clubbing with newspapers will 
be $2.50 per year instead of $2.00, as formerly. Ticknoe & Fiklds. 

—Hence, School Journal and Atlantic, a year, $8.60. 

"Harper's Now Monthly Magazine." New York: Harper <& Brothers. 
One copy one year, $8; two copies, $5; three or more, each $2. 

The Dec. No. commenced a new volume, (26th,) and if it shall be equsl 
to that just closed, it will bo a valuable acquisition to any library. 

This magazine contains a greater amount of matter ,and is more profiiscly 
ilni>trated than any similar periodical. Papers of permanent value are pub- 
lished in every number, and the monthly record of current events f\irni6he8 
an excellent condensed history of the wonderful era in which we live. 

BcMdes the regular contr'butions by popular writers, the present volumv 
will contain a series of papers descriptive of travel and adventure in Pol* 
and, Denmark, Iceland, and other parts of Northern Europe, by J. Ross 
Browne, profusely illustrated from original sketches by the author. 

Rankin's Desks.— The success of the Combination Desk and Seat in the 
We8t has been most complete and satisfactory, and promises general use. It 
accommodates two pupils. The improvement patented is upon the combin- 
ed double desk, which, it is believed, gives to it advantages not possessed by 
even the raont expensive school furniture. It is a neat, convenient, comfort- 
able arrauircmcnt, and, irrespective of cost.ls preferred by many teacher* 
and school boards to any other device for seating pupils. 

Circulars containing description and testimonials from eminent tcaoherti 
and school otiicors in Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
furnished on application to the Publisher of the School Journal. 
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BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. [Extbact.] 

DKLIVERED AT YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO, BT TUOMAS HILL, JUNB 25, '62. 

The edncation requisite for each human being, which it is our 
duty to furnish and his duty to receive, depends, therefore, in part, 
upon his native capacity. Every child has, doubtless, the rudi- 
ments of every human faculty, and is, therefore, capable of receiv- 
ing and bound to seek for a certain degree of culture in every 
direction. But every child has his own pecnliar balance of powers, 
a greater endowment in oiie direction than in another. If he en- 
deavors, by giving his chief attention to the cultivation of his lack- 
ing qualities, to bring his soul up to a rounded fullness, he is 
neglecting the plain intimations of nature, and turning his back 
u{}on his highest opportunities of usefulness. I am stating old and 
familiar truth. The schoolboy learns from the Roman orator that, 
while nature without education may avail much, and education 
without natural gifts can avail little, it is only the culture of natural 
genius, by carefnl study and discipline, that produces the highest 
results. The great difficutly lies in the practical application of these 
familiar truths to the cases before us, so that we may in each indi- 
vidual case obtain the highest and best result possible. Our organ- 
ization, especially in reference to our intellectual and moral powers, 
is so compKcated that we find great difficulty, first, in deciding 
what the pupil's tastes and capabilities are ; and secondly, how to 
adapt his culture to them. Mere indolence is so continually mis- 
taken by the pupil himself for want of power, and want of power 
iio frequently condemned by the teacher as mere indolence, that it 
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is difficult to decide, in individual cases, what the minimum of 
acquisition in the more neglected branches should be. On Ike 
other hand, a temporary freak of (a,ncy, under the excitation of no- 
velty, is BO readily mistaken, both by master and pupil, ior the 
exhibition of true talent, that it is sometimes hard to decide in what 
direction to seek maximum results. 

Moreover, the difficulty of allowing individuality of purauit in 
the membeis of a class in public instruction, requires us (o force all 
our pupils, more or less rigidly, to conformity with the averago 
standard. But if a parent, wishing to adapt instruction more 
closely to the individual capacity of his child, employs private 
teachers, he looses the great advantages which arise from the devel- 
opment at school, of a child's social nature, and of his power of 
conducting himself as a member of a democracy. (For the high- 
est value of public schools is not recognized until it is seen how 
they are, by their very constitution, the first teachers of law and 
social polity, and teachers, too, of a true democracy.) The best 
phin is undoubtedly that which is imperfectly carried out in our 
Northern United States, of public schools in which the instruction 
is adapted to the average grade of scholars, and of meeting indivi- 
dual peculiarities by private appliances outside the class-room. Our 
work is to perfect this plan — to bring the public S'jhools to that 
state of efficiency that no scholar need leave home, for purposes of 
education, until he is fitted for college, and to bring colleges into 
such condition that, while all shall receive a fair minimum or cul- 
ture in each department, all shall have the opportunity, also, of 
developing themselves to the maximum of their ability in any 
branch of study they may choose, that they may thus be best 
adapted to their chosen pursuit in life, or for further special instnuv 
tion in a professional school. For it is certain that such schools 
are also necessary to the highest usefulness in professional life. 

But the point on which I now wish specially to insist, is, that 
the pupil's powere and capacities, and his destined or chosen occu- 
pation in life, should influence, in some degree, his studies from th<' 
very beginning of his educational course. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. The child whose tastes are wholly scientific, and who is 
evidently destined by nature for the pursuit of truth, should not 
on that account, have his artistic or his religious capacities neglected. 
If he has apparently no ear for music, and no eye for beauty, let 
these appai-ently lacking faculties be very (mrefuUy but judiciously 



•<5ultiTated ; bui iet Ibem not occupy the chief attention, either of 
the pupil or the teacher. Let his natural tastes be gratified, and 
fiis capacity for future usefulness be developed to their utmost, by 
allowing him to spend the greater part of his hours of uistructiou 
upon those things in which he can make most rapid progress. Of 
<x>ur8e I do not mean to say that ihe pupil is to have perpetually 
presented to him the picture of his adult life, and to be constantly 
^ming, with conscious effort, to prepare himself for his destined or 
4iis chosen work. As well might we ask him to consider, with each 
mouthful of food, the particular part wliich it may play in the 
functions of digestion and nutrition. It is only in the arrangement 
of the general course of study, and of the division of time, that 
these ultimate questions concerning tlie capacity and the future oc- 
-cupation of -the student need be definitely bronght to mind. Thus, 
in the college in which I spent four years of happy life, we were 
ij!!lowed, at the beginning of each year after the first, a limited elec- 
tion, and the same thing has been, to some extent, practiced in this 
institution. 
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GENDER'! ^WHAT IT IS. 

If the remark made in onr former article, that the second part of 
Etymology has to do only with forms, is borne in mind, it may cre- 
ate a doubt whether gender is an attribute of English nouns. It 
has been denied by high scientific autliority, while some of the writ- 
ers of our elementary grammars have made the astonishing discov- 
ery that there are in English four gendera ! The denial is based on 
an exaggeration of an actual deficiency in English nouns of distinct 
terminations for masculines and feminines ; yet there are a few such, 
and \hey are sufficient to entitle our grammar to the possession of 
gender. The other statement proceeds from a total misapprehension 
of the subject. 

We have before intimated that our language is greatly wanting in 
etymological characteristics. Therefore, to understand the matter 
^boroughly, recourse must be bad to other languages for illustration. 
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Taking the- Latin, as that one which is known to the greater sum- 
her of our readers, we observe that in that language, not only nounSr 
but also adjectives, adjective pronouns and participles, are afifected 
with gender. The apparent reason of that is, that, in a Latin sen- 
tence, the words have no ^TueA order of arrangement, but the sub- 
ject sometintes precedes the verb and sometimes foUows it, and is,. 
for the most part, widdj separated from it. in like manner, the 
adjectives, &c., are often placed at a distance from the nouns to* 
which they belong, it is necessary, then, that such words should 
have some marks by which their bdongiogs may be known. For 
this reason, they are declined and agree with their nouns in number 
and case. But even that might not be sufficient, at all times, U> 
avoid ambiguityr and so a third circumstance of agreement was de« 
vised, in a certain conformity of declension, and that ]b gender. 

Again, it is to be observed in Latin, ti.at, wbile idl nouns denoting 
males are of tbe masculine gender, and those which denote females 
are of the feminine gender, this distinction is not confined to sex 
alone, but inanimate objects, also, are made masculine and feminine 
as well as neuter. In our Elnglish language, tbe relation of words 
is determined by their juxtaposition. We have no need, then, to put 
an ear-mark upon our adjectives and the like, to determine their be*- 
longings. Their place is fixed beside their nouns, and so we give 
(hem neither gender, number nor case. 

There is one class of words, however, whose employment is such 
that they are necessarily separated from the nouns to which they re- 
fer. The pronouns he, she and it, are always found in sentences 
distinct from those which contain their antecedents. Neither is it 
required that they, like the relative pronouns, should stand at the 
head of their clause, so as to be in close proximity to their antece- 
dents, but are, for the most part, distant from them. It is clear, 
then, that these pronouns need some designation, by which their 
reference may be known ; and on the other hand, they are the only 
words in our language which are varied m form to meet a certain 
correspondency in the noun. Hence we may say that for them, and 
ibr them alone, gender exists in English. 

Of course there c^m be only three genders, as correspondent to 

the three forms of the pronoun. The teim common gender is not 

objectionable^ if it is used as one of convenience ; but to elevate it 

into a fourth gender is a gross error. 

The difficulty which some persons have of deteimining what pro- 



ixmn to nee to represent an object that may be either male or female, 
•nay be ramored by a T«ry simple observation that, in all languages, 
in auoh eases, the maaenline is employed as being tlie move worthy 
^nder. 



[Comrannicated.] 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

The deplorable condition of things, in this State, that prevents any 
<!ommttniiies, -towns or cities fi-om taxing themseh^es for the pui-poH" 
of extending the time of public schools, and thus avail themselves 
of their eeonomy and efficiency, is weH icnown to all^ indeed, to<> 
well known for the intelligenoe, virtue and highest happiness of our 
•ehildven. What the -State did not furnish we couid not have; and 
our boys have gone into the streets, tlic saloons, the sinks of iniquity, 
and the Peniten(dary J How many bright hopes have been blasted ! 
How many fond hearts broken J Ood alone can know. Our cities 
•especially (have suffered — suffered beyond estimate ; though they 
iiave not suffered alone. No one sufiers alone 4 we ape each indi- 
vidual paiis of one great whole ; if you injure one part, you afflict alL 

So grievous lias been the affliction, and so disastrous the conse- 
<quences, that the united voice of our people demanded a change. 
There was but one means of redress, and that was an amendment 
<io ilie Constitution. The process was a slow and tedious one ; but 
It was begun, and tJbte amendment is vow two years on its way. At 
ihe last regular session, the following joint resolution passed, with- 
out an opposing vote, both branches of our Legislature : 

**£€ it nesUvedy hfihe Qeneral A^itmhUf <^ the JStaU qf Indiana, 
That the following amendment be projposed to the Constitution of 
ihe Stale, and submitted to the electors for their adoption or rejec- 
iion, provided the same is agvecd -to by a majonty of all the mem- 
bers elected to ^aeh house of the General Assembly chosen at the 
next general ele<^>tion, viz.: That there be added to article ^ of the 
<!^onstitution the following section : * Incorporated cities, townships 
;and towns shall have power, by taxation, under negulations pre- 
•scribed by the General Assembly, to raise revenue for the support 
of common schools, in addition to the revenue derived for that pur- 
pose from the Stat«.^ *^ 
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Withoufe this amendment, the Legislature can have no power t9> 
pass a law enabling those portions of our IState desiring longer terms 
of puHic school than the State fwrnishes, to have them ; but with, 
it, they will be enabled so to do ; that is all there is of it. It will- 
not increase taxes, or diminish them ; it will not give any additional^ 
power to the Legislature to fnorease or diminish them ;. it will only 
enable the Legislature to pass a law empowering the people of the- 
different localities to tax themselves in addition to the genei*al school 
tax, to meet the additional demand" of those localities. If large- 
cities require longer terms of public school than the general fund 
will support, it is but just that they shoukl have them by paying for 
them : yet now they can not ; there is no law for it ; and there can 
be no law, because it would be unconstitutional. The amendment 
would remove this difficulty. As it is, if the cities have increased 
school facilities, it must be by a uniform tax, causing many to pay 
for that which they db not want. Thus, with the Constitution as it 
is, one of two things must inevitably be true : either those who need 
more school revenue must go without, or those who need no more 
must pay more for those who aeed it. 

If the towns require more school opportunities than the country, 
(which they do,) and are willmg to pay for them, they should have- 
them, by all means r but, before they can do so, the amendment U> 
the Constitution must be made. H this be done, and one township- 
wishes to avail itself of greater school facilities than its neighbor, it caa 
do so, and do it without increasing the burdens of those less dcsirous- 

This, briefly stated, is the only effect the amendment will have^ 
it will not take one cent from tho present general revenue, nor add 
tu it. It will not in the least effect the power to modify or chafige, 
increase or diminish the general school revenue. It will only make- 
it possible for those desiring to increase it to- do so,/<w themselves^ 
as it were. Who could object to so just a measure ? 

When it passes the present Legishiture, it will be lefb for the peo- 
ple of our State to ratify by their votes. Will they do it ? or will 
they be misled, indiffei-ent, opposed to it? Why should they b^ in- 
different ? The dearest interests of humanity are at stake, and the 
honor of our State. The sweet voices of over eight hundred thou- 
sand children are pfeading with us to be interested and earnest. 
C'an we, dare we allow ourselves or fnends to be misTed as to duty ?' 
No. Every man must cast his vote, and see that his neighbor and 
friend does so, in favor of the right. 
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The subject of Primary Teaching is at present cbiiming a great 
^>ha^e of attention from educators ; and the interest manifested in 
this department speaks loudly for the advancement of education in 
our midst. We shall hail that day with ghidness in which the pub- 
lic mind shall become fully aroused upon this important subject, 
and act according to the dictates of an enlightened conscience. We 
shall rejoice to see the time in which teachers shall feel the respon- 
^ibOity resting upon them, and labor with a zeal and interest which 
their calling demands. 

That something must be done in this field of labor, we all admit ; 
but how and by whom it shall be accomplished, is the question. 
There are obstacles to be overcome here, far greater than in any 
other grade. In the first place, this is considered the drudgery of 
(lie school, and looked upon generally as beneath the attention of an 
<'ducated and matured mind ; consequently if one is well versed in the 
spelling book, can write a legible hand, she (we say she, because we 
think woman the natural educator of children,) is a suitable person 
to teach the Primary Department ; and just as long as this idea is 
entertained in the public mind, just so long will there be a supply 
•>f such applicants. 

If an individual has prepared herselt for teaching, it is generally 
kiv a situation of a higher grade. She has not once thought of 
roming down to the capacity of children. In fact we know of no 
<>iie, who has prepared herself by a course of study, reading and 
observation, for this work. It is considered a waste of time, and 
justly, viewing it pecuniarily, tor the salary is much reduced when 
you come to this grade. There is not one school in twenty in which 
a sufficient remuneration is offered, to compensate for the labor that 
ought to be bestowed. We contend that it is necessary for an in- 
dividual to devote as much time to study in this division as in any 
<>ther ; and we think a knowledge of the sciences and mathematics 
is not useless. Many, yes, almost every teacher who has waded 
through those intricate problems in mathematics, and spent years 
in the prosecution of his studies in the old blind method of teach- 
ing, says now, if I could have received the instruction given at the 
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present day, and have pursued a course of study as well defined, 
my labor would have been greatly lightened. He can go back U> 
his first school days, criticise his course of instruction from the 
Primary to the highest grade, and he finds that with his present 
knowledge, had his first impressions of science been presented in n 
more attractive and pleasing manner, an interest might have been 
awakened in his mind which he had never felt. Many ways of sug- 
gesting thoughts and awakening mind present themselves to which 
he would otherwise have been a stranger. 

Then where is there a better opportunity, or a more suitable place 
for imparting a knowledge of Botany, Geology and Phj^siology, 
than here. Take a simple flower. Present it to the school, and as 
you describe in a pleasing manner the calyx or cup, the corolla, 
those thread-like organs, the stamens, and give their uses, notice the 
interest in those upturned faces, and the desire to select and name 
those parts of the flower themselves, and you will not say this is no 
grade for science. Every flower presents new beauties to theb*» 
young minds, and they carefully cull them and bring them to the 
school-room, as precious treasures ; whereas before they would 
carelessly crush them beneath their feet. Again, on some pleasant 
afternoon, take this little charge to the brook-side. Examine the 
little pebbles which they have been instructed to collect, and, in 
child-like language, give them their history. Teach them to love 
and admire the works of their Creator. Teach them to see "tongues 
in the trees ; books in the running brooks ; sermons in stones, and 
good in every thing." Then comes the science of physiology. 
Where will you find a fitter place to give instruction upon this won- 
derful piece of mechanism, the human body ? Here the child may 
be taught many profitable lessons. He may not only be taught the 
names of the bones constituting the framework of the ** house he 
lives in," but their uses, and the beauty and adaptation of each ; 
and when you ask him to take an erect position, tell him why you 
make such a request. Show to him that, by a stooping posture, he 
is constantl}'^ closing those little cells into which the air should en- 
ter, at every respiration, to procure health and happiness. Give 
him a reason for every request you make, and day by day unfold 
some new truth to his already awakened mind, and you will never 
question the propriety of introducing science here. We consider 
that a primary teacher has a greater responsibility than any other. 
Minds are placed under her care which have advanced only one stej) 
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from the nursery ; and that, in many instances, has been a place of 
deception and vice. Here are brought together minds from the 
rich and ihe poor, the high and the low ; some tender and sensitive*, 
others nurtured in almost every species of crime and degradation. 
Who can look upon these little ones and not feel that there is a great 
work for her to do ? They are receiving their firat impressions of 
the school-nx)m. Their little minds are either becoming aroused 
with pleasant emotions, and they ai-e desirous of learning the teach- 
er's wishes, or the tears are gathering in their eyes, and she can pre- 
sent nothing to please or interest. She is responsible, in a greui 
degree, for the lives of these children intrusted to her keeping. Sht' 
knows not how many of these tender plants may wither and die be- 
fore the close of the year. By neglect of exercise, or some act «>f 
imprudcTice, or over stimulus, she may shorten their days, or sow 
the seeds of di.seuj-e which will deprive them of life's sweetest bless- 
ing. 

Above all we need in this work a teacher ot principle.N One wh«» 
will cultivate every noble, God-given emotion of the heart. One 
who can feel that as many noble hearts beat under the tattered gar- 
ment as the costly robe. One who can cfust aside all prejudice, and, 
prompted by a desire to do good, and a love for these precious jew- 
els placed under her care, can treat them all as members of the same 
family, and feel equally interested in their welfare. One whose life 
is an example of those virtues which she endeavoi's to instill into the 
minds of others. This work is not an eat^y task, and we need many 
more earnest workers in the field ; and never can the cause of edu- 
cation truly advance until it can be well begun. Parents and Super- 
intendents should lend their influence in making our Primary schools 
what they should be. In the first place, do not i\sk teachers to work 
for less wages than your high school demands ; and, after you have 
raised the standard in this respect, lend your aid and sympathy. 
Give a word of encouragement occasionally, and not lead the teacher 
to feel that her occupation is unworthy your attention. We think 
it speaks well for the intelligence of parents aiid Superintendents, to 
desire the most experienced teacher in this grade, and the time will 
come when there will be plenty of laborere, if they are encouraged 
and justly remunerated. Let this work be properly conducted. Let 
our Primary schools be taught by the right teachers, and future gen- 
erations will arise and call you blessed. Many strong hands and 
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willing hearts will fill the places of our self-sacrifioing fathers and 
brothers, and bear their burden in the cause of right and justice. 

Feeling as we do the importance of correct primary instructioD, 
and our own shortcomings as primary teachers, we hesitatingly enter 
upon the duties assigned to us as Editress of the Primary Depart- 
ment of this Journal. Still, if we waited till we felt prepared to in- 
struct, nothing would be done by any of us. The agitation of any 
subject will ever cause new ideas to be originated, and we hope that, 
if the thoughts presented in this department, from time to time, shall 
directly bear no fruit, they may be the means of awakening others 
more practical and useful. The design of the Editress is not to 
strive after sounding periods and rhetorical flourishes, nor fine spun 
theories ; but to state plain, simple facts as they are met with in the 
school room. Being engaged, as we are, in the arduous labors of 
primary teaching, the thousand and one difficulties and discourage- 
ments which we meet, and which every other teacher experiences, 
muse be overcome if success attends our eflforts. The modus oper- 
andi which we adopt, to accomplish this result, will be the burden 
of our eflforts in the editorial line. We desire the co-operation of all 
teachers, and invite them to furnish us with experiences which they 
may have as teachers of childran. 

<> 

PRIMARY LESSON IN OUR LANGUAGE. 



Editor School Journal : — ^I have for some months been trying, with 
some modifications, the method of teaching the English language you 
proposed at the last meeting of the Marion (bounty Teachers' Institute. 
And in order that others may have the benefit of my experience in this 
matter, if it be of any value, I have concluded to give it publicity. 

Having a class of grammar scholars who were just ready to enter Syn 
tax, I had them lay aside their text hook for three weeks, and devote Uie 
whole time previously allotted to grammar to original composition. In 
the meantime, I had every pupil who could write take part with the 
f^rammar class. Nearly the entire school was thus thrown into a com- 
position class. I assigned, daily, to these young composers, simple, &mil- 
iar subjects, and required both oral and written exercises on each. The 
grammarians were allowed to criticise and correct every performance. 
The general principles of composition having been explained, any mem- 
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lerof tbe-chss w«s permitted to point out mistakes in composition, such 
as the improper insertion or omission of capitals and points, the inappro^ 
priate nse of words^ ete., etc. 

At the expiration of the thwe weeks, I found that the interest awaken- 
ed, even among the youngest of those who eould write, was remarkable,, 
and that their progress in the elementary principles of the language wa» 
astonishing. I also noticed that my gi-ammar scholars were beginning 
to percei?e and appreciate the benefits of grammar. Finding that nearly 
all the younger members of the class were sufficiently acquMtcd with 
the parts of speech to- begin to learn something of the science of the lan- 
guage, I allowed them to enter gramaaar, haying each pupil write from 
two to three sentences per day instead of one, as formerly. I now intro- 
duced SynUx, though I did not caU it l^ that name at first. I simpli- 
fied and exphiined the &ct that the IBramework of ewry sentence wa» 
«omposed of a sulgect and principal verb, attribute, or predicate, and,, 
strange as it may seem to some, I found that any child would more easily 
(sompiehend these than it would many of the parts of speech. The gnrm.- 
mar was merely used as a book of reference, the pupils always using their 
ftwn sentences for analysis and parsing. We, however, did, at this period^ 
very little parsing. I gradually brought forward, from time to time, some 
of the remaining elements of syntax, always taking care that each prin- 
ciple was left clear upon the minds of the pupils. At the expiration of 
six weeks, I added weekly social letter writing to the daUy oral and writ- 
ten sentence exercises. 

I now began to direct the eflForts of the class to the development and 
ttxplanation of some ef the properties of parts of speech, beginning with 
the simpler and gradually approaching the more difficult. For instance,. 
I would direct the class to prepare sentences on a given topic, which 
should present the nominative or objective case of the noun^ the degrees 
of the adjective, the potential or infinitive mode of the verb, etc., etc.,. 
always taking care to show them how to begin. The daily exercises of 
the class, as it progressed, afforded many ftne opportunities to bring out 
Home of the nicer points in syntax, and we had no need to refer to tho 
feook for rules, for the composers established their own laws, by actual 
demonstration. 

We continued to parse a little more analytically each aay. Finally 
towards the end of the term, I had the class occasionally substitute 
.short compositions for the letter- writing exercise, selecting very simple 
topics, and showing the pupils how to think and write systematically. 
I experienced no difficulty in "geUing" compositions. 

At the end of the term, I surveyed the ground we had passed over,, 
and summed up the results of our labors as follows : 

Firsty the development, in ail the participants, of a decided taste for 
English Composition aad Grammar.. 
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Second, an advancement in the aeienee of langaage fvHy equal to ibnr 
times that of the preTi«u8 term. 

Third, the ability of children of ten years to oompose with astonish- 
ing readiness and correctness. 

Fourth, the demonstration of the truth that the natural method of 
teaching the English language is to commence with the laingwige and 
«nd with the grammar. 

The following is a brief synopsis of our daily sentence exereises : 

1st. A topic, (for instance, '^ The Rose,^') having been given the day 
previous, each member of the daBs, at the hour of recitation, comes for- 
ward and writes his sentence or sentences on the board. 
. 2d. The teacher calls attention to sentence No. 1 ; suppose it be " The 
rose is my favorite flower,'* and asks the class, Ist Are there any errors 
11 the composition of this senlence ? Are there capitals where there 
should be. and do none occur where they should not ? Is the sentence 
correctly pointed ? Could any word or words be added to or caken from 
it to improve it ? Time given for investigation. 2d. Are there any er- 
rors in spelling? Time allowed for corrections. Sd. Are there any 
grammatical errors ? Does the verb agree with its subject, etc., etc. 
Time given to criticise. 4th. Does every member of the class thoroughly 
understand the meaning of each word in the sentence ? Here, perhaps, 
the word ^' &vorite" would be defined. We next consider whether the 
sentence is simple, complex or compound, analyze and parse. Other sen- 
tences treated similarly, as far as we have time. 

In conclusion, I would remark that, inasmuch as this method of teach- 
ing the language in a great measure substitutes the teacher for the book, 
it requires daily, thorough preparation, much patience, enthusiasm and 
energy ; and no lazy man nor woman need hope to succeed with it. But 
although the labor is intense, the fruit fiu: more than repays the earnest 
teacher Jab. M. Hiatt. 



SIX MONTHS IN A PRIMARY SCHOOL. 



Would the readers of the Instructor like to know my experience in 
teaching a primary school ? It is needless to say how I happened to be 
placed in such an unexpected position ; but you can imagine my sur- 
prise the first morning when 1 looked around on my scholars, about fifty 
in number, the oldest not more than eleven, to see not more than half-a- 
dozen &ces that looked intelligent Yet I afi;erward found some of the 
richest ore beneath the roughest surface. Dirty, ragged and staring, my 
school looked anything but inviting. What should I do ? Only eight out 
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»f fifty knew their letten, and bat three hed book». I had neror printed 
a word, and was aahamed to make my awkward hieroglyphics, as I waa 
tvery moment expecting the direetors and the principal. O, how much 
rather would I have worked ont a proposition in Algebra or Geometry,, 
than put one sentence on the board. ** Hearen helps him who help» 
liimsel(" I thought, and to work I went. 

I seated the scholars in classes, shonred them some pictures, told them 
% story about the drawing with which they were most pleased, then by 
questions had them relate as much of it as they could remember. I 
practised them for some time in going qnietly to and from class, in the 
order in which they sat. At last they were ready for the lesson. I 
showed them the picture of an ox ; had them tell me what it was — a 
Mrd or an animal ; of what color oxen were ; what they ate and drank ; 
how they slept ; for what they were used, eta ; and at last told them 
that by the next day they should tell me the difierence between the 
hoof of a cow and of a horse. I then put on the board " It is an ox ; *' 
and thus they leaned to read and spell at the same time. By the end of 
the term the class that did not know a letter had read through the First 
leader intdUgiUy to themselves and to those who heard them. 

I had never taught small children before, and I puzzled my brain night 
and day to get the best plan of mingling recreation and instruction. I 
procured suitable maps, and taught them geography orally, mostly about 
the United States. They could sing the capitals beautifully, and an ora- 
tor might have envied me aiy attentive audieuoe as I pointed out the 
principal battle-fields and told them the thrilling stories of the Revolu- 
tionary war. One day, when the usual exercises seemed a little tiresome 
to both teacher and scholars, I turned to the map and pointed out York- 
town ; told them of the surrender of Comwallis, and, after showing them 
a picture where the sword is delivered into the hands of the victors, said, 
"And now, boys, which beat ?" One little fellow, who had been bend- 
ing far forward in his eagerness to hear, sprang from his seat, and, clap- 
ping his hands, shouted, "We beat. Miss G.; we beat, and the Amcri- 
•ans." They had previously learned * Yankee Doodle,' and understood it ; 
r started the tune as I hung up the picture, and you can imagine how 
they sung ; it would have done your editorial eais good to have hoard 
them. You may be sure they resumed their studies — sprinting woi-ds, 
«*ounting pebbles, drawing squares, writing numbers, &c. — with a zest. 

I insiFtcd on cleanliness, and secured it ; taught calisthenics by songs 
connected with physical exercises. I excited a spirit of emulation as to 
who would print the most neatly and show the most neatness and expe- 
dition in writing numbers. 

At first they talked and whispered incessantly, and I could not pre- 
vent it ; but I explained and illustrated the principle of self-government, 
&<^ applying equally to large and small pupils. I told them that I was 
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there to Uach^ and each child was there to gOTern one mind and tongue 
one pair of hands, ears, eyes, and feet ; and if each child did its duty> 
how much more eflFectnally floid pleasantly I tjould do -my part. And In- 
judiciously commending and rewarding those who were still, and keep- 
ing every little pair of hands and eyes busy most of the time, I sue- 
<x}edcd in having as quiet a school as any teacher could possibly desire. 

Tn a few days I learned to print as readily as I wrote, and during tlie 
term I gained the power of interesting children as I never could before. 

I have not time to tell you of how the little ones impatiently waited for 
the hour of our daily object-lessons, nor -of how much pleasure both 
scholars and teacher derived from it. 

Indeed, I think I have been greatly benefitted by my experience in 
this branch of teaching. But the *tx)nclusion of the whole matter ' it? 
that, though I have taught in the high schools of the East, and in some 
good schools of the West, I have never had a more pleasant and enter- 

taining school than the primary department of . 

* Gleaner,* hi Iowa Ivstroctor. 



Szaminers* Department. 



AMENDMENT TO THE SCHOOL LAW. 



Mr. Editor : — Permit me to submit to your numerous readers a few 
remarks in reference to the 137th section of our School Law. Said sec- 
tion reads as follows : *' He (the State Superintendent) may license 
teachers of common schools at pleasure, which license shall be good 
tliroughout the State." 

The Rrst objection to this section is, that, while it authorizes the Su- 
perintendent to license^ it does not require him to examine applicants. 
This WJ1.S an egregious blunder in the framers of the law, especially afler 
having provided, in sections 33 and 44, a perfect system of examination 
and licensure for every county in the State, leaving no space in which 
section 137 can operate without clashing with those other sections. Se<v 
tion 137 is entirely superfluous, ; can do no good, but, on the contrary, 
may becDuie the source of much evil. Section 133 covers all the ground 
on which srction 137 could operate benefkially, and the law would be 
better if the latter were repealed. 

A second o})jection is, the uncertainty of the phrase ** at pleasure.'- 
Does it mean whenever he pleases, wherever he pleases, or for as long a 
period as he plejises ? Does it mean during life, or during good behavior? 
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Gould any Superintendent revoke a license granted by his predecessor V 
These queries can not, I think, be answered by the law. 

A third objection is the unnecessary and invidious distinction arising 
between a county license and a State license. A person holding a Stat«* 
license must, of course, use it in eome county. Other teachers, equally 
meritorious, but not having seen the Capital, or conde^-cended to wire- 
pulling, feel themselves on a diderent level. 

A fourth objection is, that the system of public examinations can not 
be maintained, with satisfaction to all, as long as some can avoid them 
by a private examination, or obtain a license from the State Superintend- 
ent, wiOiout any examination at all. 

But a fifth objection, overshadowing all the rest, is, that the State Su- 
perintendent can not perambulate through every Township and District, 
and thus see the practical workings of his licenses. The school-room 
being the true crucible in which the teacher is to be tried, is really the 
main test at last. A superficial and artful applicant, on examination, 
can sometimes deceive the best of us, but set him to work in his classes, 
and we can soon see where we were cheated. 

Let section 137, therefore, be repealed, and, if any county Examiner is 
disposed to be too sliidt or is supposed to entertain a prejudice against an 
applicant, and hence refuse a license, let an appeal be taken according; 
to section 133 ; and then let the State Superintendent examine the a{i- 
plicant in person, and the result will be harmony where discord now 
reigns. Examiner. 

—It seems appropriate to say that the above wos written before Mr. Riigtr's* 
note concerning Kxaminations was published. Further, we hold the opin- 
ion that the proper disposition of Sec. 187, is the siibstitntion therefor of a 
provision for a State Board of Examiners, who shall examine applicants' : 
and to such as shall be fonnd pasfiessed of i^ood moral character, eminent 
flholarship and eminunt professional ability, said board shall issue State Cor- 
tificat«s which shall be valid throujyhout the State and during the life-tinn' 
of the holder, unless revoked bv said Board of Examiners. -En. 



ExAHTNKRS '.—Will you oblige me and others by forwarding to this de- 
partment of the Journal such matter as you may deem valuable to ex- 
aminers ? If you will permit, I will name some things that to me seem 
valuable : 

1. Clear and practical, (perhaps I should add short, but this will occur 
to you,) statements as to your modes of conducting examinations. 

2. Like statements as to your modes of performing your visiting du- 
ties. 

3. Statements of facts relating to the prosperity of schools, interests 
of trustees, improvement of houses and grounds, acquisition of apfKi- 
ratus, &c. 

Lists of questions used in examination on different branches. — Ed. 
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TEACHER'S LI CENSE. 

" COMMON SCHOOLS — THE HOPE OF OUR COUNTRY." 



STATE OF INDIANA, 



-County, 



i 



SS: 



having presented satisfactory cti- 

(ience of good moral character, and having passed an examination in 
Orthography, Reading, "Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English 

(rrammar, , with the i-esult indicated in 

the annexed Grade, is hereby licensed as a Teacher in the Public Schools 
of said county for the term of months from date. 



GRADE. 



( »rthogniphy, - 
Reading, - - - 
Writing, - - - 
Arithmetic, Mental, - 
Arithmetic, Written, - 
Geography, 
Knglish Grammar, - 



Elementary Rhetoric, 
History U. S. - - 
Physiology, - - - . 



Theory and Prac. in Teach. 

Has taught year, 

Takes Educational Journal. 



GENERAL AVERAGE. 



EXPLANATION. 

General Average is made on the six common school branches, but 

may be modified by other evidences of professional ability. 
The General Average determines the time of the cortificate ; 60 to 70 

per cent, giving 6 months, 70 to 80, 12 months, 80 to 05, 18 months, 

95 to 100, 24: months. 
No Certificate is given when the General Average is under 60, or the 

per cent, in any one of the six common school branches, under 40. 
By resolution of Examiners' Convention, the taking of an Educational 

Journal entitles to an increase of General Average, 5 per cent. 

School Examiner, 
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—The above is the form of Liconso prepared by the committee appointed 
lor that piirpoBc by the Examiners* Convention. Tlio (ronirnttee left these 
in my hands subject to order at cost of 80 cents per hundred.— Ll.. 
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OrncB or Sopkbuvtsvdbnt,^ 
Indianapolis, Januaiy, 1863.^ 
SCHOOL REVENUE FOR TUITION. 

I ha?« been inarmed bj county ofllcers that, in several instances, 
sdiool trustees have used portions, and in some instances very large por- 
tions, of the '* school reyenne for tuition," Ibr building, renting, repair- 
mg, finishing and iurcishing school houses, and furnishing fuel for their 
schools. They ask me to decide whether such an application of that 
kind of reyenue is lawfbl or not. 

To this I reply that such an q[>plication of the money is clearly in vio- 
lation of the law. The trustees have never had the warrant of the law 
to thus ^iply a nngle dollar of the common school revenue for tuition. 

The tiurd section of the eighth article of the Constitution provides that 
the income of the common school funds shall be inviolably q[>propriated 
to the support of common schools, and to no other purpose whatever. 

The second section of the school law provides what moneys shall W 
denominated the common school revenue for tuition, and appropriates the 
whok of said revenue, to be applied exdueivdy to furnishing tuition in the 
common schools of the State, without any deduction for the expense of 
collection or disbursement. 

This common school revenue for tuition belongs to the State, and never 
become? the property of the townships, towns or cities, in such a man- 
ner that it can be lawfhlly used for any other purpose whatever than for 
paying tuition in die common schools. It certainly ean not, after being 
^^portioned and distributed to townships,, towns and cities, in trust for 
tuition, be lawfully loaned out, or paid out, by the trustee, to his town- 
ship, town or city, or to any person, for any purpose, under any pretence 
whatever, other tlian for tuition in the common schools. 

If the trustees have made a wrong application of this revenue for years 
past, it is recoverable back, either by a suit on the bond of the proper 
trustee, or ftom tfae tiMmahip, town or city; and the trustee should be 
advisBd to kae no titae in levying the necessary special tax, to pay bade 
the money thna Wklawftilly used, with interest fixim the date of its mis- 
appS s atiWL 

SAMUEL L. RUGG, Sup't Pub. Instruction. 



W£^ ARE VOTERS AT SCHOOL MEETINGS ? 

This question is often asked by school officers and other persons inter- 
ested in the svihools. 
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It is understood that sections 12 and 13 of the school law furnish the 
answer. The last proviso to section 12 provides substantially that any 
legal voter, whether he has the charge of children within the school ages 
or not, may attach himself to any school by making a request therefor 
of the proper trustee, at any time before closing the enumeration. And 
section 13 provides, in substance, that all persons attached to a school 
district for school purposes, (including women,) who have charge of chil- 
dren, and all legal voters who may have attached themselves to such dis- 
trict at the time of the annual enumeration, shall be voters at school 
meetings. 

Such meetings do not partake much of the nature of oar general or 
municipal elections. They are business meetings. They are for the 
transaction and adjustment of such business matters of the school as may 
be lawfully transacted by its patrons. 

By the rules of strict justice, it would appear that such meetings should 
be under the management and control of such persons only whose busi- 
ness they transact, to-wit : the persons (male or female) who have charge 
of the children forming the school. Such were the provisions of the old 
law upon this subject. But when the present school law was enacted, 
the Legislature, in its wisdom, saw fit to change this principle. It is now 
provided that legal voters who do not have charge of children belonging 
to the school may attach themselves to a school or district, and thus be- 
come voters at the school meetings for said school. 

In view of the foregoing, it is held : 

Firsl, That all persons (male or female) who have charge of a child, or 
children, forming a school, are voters at school meetings for said school. 

Second, That all who are legal voters at municipal elections, who have 
attached themselves to said school according to law, are also voters at 
such meetings. 

Ihird* That all other persons are excluded. 

SAMUEL L. RUGG, Sup't Pub. Inatraetion. 



Editor School Journal :>-Having long felt the necessity of placing 
our School Journal in the hands of Township Trustees for the pur- 
pose of making them better acquainted with the workings of our system 
of public schools, and therefore more efficient in their management ; I 
made application to the Superintendent of Public Instruction of our 
State, inquiring whether Township Trustees are not warranted under 
the law in providing their offices with the Journal as an educational aid 
in the better discharge of their duties, paying for the same out of the 
educational funds of the Township; and I was highly gratified to find 
that the Superintendent takes the sume view of the matter that I do, na 
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mSl te Men l>y 4uei deciaioDf which I inclose lor paUkalion. It is now 
eerncstly hoped that Township Trnstees will respond in the same liberal 
spirit that animates our worthy Superintendent in his laudable -efforts to 
promote the interests of our free school system. I would respectfully 
fwesB upon the School Examiners throughout the State, the importance 
•of calling the attention of their Township Trustees to the value of the 
•^ouBVAL as an auxiliary in their educational labors. 

£. P. Cole, School Examiner, 
Monroe Co., Indiana. 



OpFTCB of SuPERINTflKDETNT^ 

Indianapolis, Dec, 31st, 1862. S 
Prof3 Oolb,— Bear Sir: — To .your inquiry, as to whether the Trustees 
charged with school duties have the right under the law, to subscribe 
for the Indiana School Journal, for the use of their respective offices, 
to be paid for out of the special school revenue in their bands, I answer 
that I think they have such a right. Section eleven of the School Law 
provides in substance, that necessary expenses, In providing for, and 
organizing their schools, may be paid from that revenue. 

I understand from its managers that "The School Journal '^ is to be 
made by them, a kind of medium for the publication of the official decis- 
ions and proceedings of the officer at the head of the Department of 
Public Instruction for the State, and as such medium, the Journal will 
become a very useful, and perhaps necessary fixture to the office of 
School Trustee, for the improvement of the schools. 

Very Respectfully, Your Obedient 'Servatit, 
Saicuel L. Ruog, 

Sup't. Pub., Instruction. 
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INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOLS. 

BUILDINGS. 

The number of buildings is 8. These range in number of rooms from 
2 to 6. But one of these buildings can lay claim to architectural beauty. 
Some of the others are respectable and substantial structures, and some 
others fall, in my judgment, below this latter measure. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The pupils are divided into four departments or grades, viz.: Primary, 
Secondary, Intermediate and Grammar. Every building has in it a Pi^ 
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APFOiNTmirr. — E. S. Ghneene, one c^ the GrammAr Scho<^ teaehexv 
in this city last year, has been appointed to the clerkship in the office oT 
the Superintendent of Public Instnietioo. 

GoNSTiTunoiTAL AvBffDUBNT. — We are happy ta announce that the 
proposed amendment to the educational article of the Constitution has 
passed the Senate. The vote stood 36* for, 6^ against. 

Rod in Sohool. — Senator Pleek offered substantially the following : 
^'Buoived, That the use of the rod be allowed in schools." After some 
remarks, the resolution was lost, the President of the Senate remarking 
that " the use of the rod does not prevail." To some extent a mistake^ 
Mr. President. 

OoBREcnoK.— Ph>€ Cble's resohrtion concerning the Journal appeared 
in the minutes of the Association with* the word '^remarkable " instead 
of the correct word, ^treasonable." 

Lebanon PbESBTTEBiAN Acadext.— The Catalogue of this Institutioir 
for 1862 shows an attendance of 180. The number of teaehers is 4. J. 
M. Coyner, A. M., is principaL 



FROM ABROAD. 

Ladt Teaorbb in the Ascendant.— From the Massachusetts Teacher 
we learn that Miss Anna C. Brackett, recently of the Cambridge High 
School, has been elected principal of the Normal School, St. Louis, Mo. 
This is encouraging to our female teachers. 

Cambbidge. Univbbsity. — The number of students is 814 ; the num- 
ber of professors, 66 ; the number of volumes in the libraries, 152,5(Xh 

Anotheb Wobk on Object Tbachino. — A. K Sheldon, of Oswego^ 
N. T., assisted by Miss Jones, has just sent out a new and attractive 
volume on this sul^ect. 

Ink- Well.— Mr. Sherwood, of Chicago^ recently showed us a new 
ink-well. Taking it as lawyers say on pn'ma/ocie evidence, we are firee 
to say we have never seen its equal. In our judgment it is a success 

Iowa Instructor on Indiana School Journal. — Says the Instruc- 
tor, '' The Ihdtana School Journal is one of our most readable and able 
exchangea As a practical schoof paper, a paper for teachers, it is among 
the best." 

Thanks to our brother Editors of the Instructor. They touch the 
very point concerning our success on which we are sensitively solicitous, 
viz: "a practical school paper, a paper for teachers." To the editors of 
the Instructor we can say, without any disposition to pay oomplimenl: 
with compliment,, that th& Irutruetor has gseatLy improved under its new 
administration. Success aitendi it. 
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XAMEd AND POST OFFICE ADDRESS OF MEMBERS OF THE 
STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, PRESENT AT THE 
SESSION OF 1862.* 



-^===^. 



ALLEN OO01ITT. 

G. A. Irvine, Fort Wayne. 
Sftmnel L. Rugg, Fort Wayne. 

BABTHOLOMBW OOUNTT. 

J. M. Oloott, Columbus. 
Jennie McClelland, Columbus. 
Mary McClelland, Columbus. 
nLewis Mobley, Hartsville. 
iiN. B. Hamilton, Hartsyille. 
hJ. 8. Stonecypher, Hartsyille. 
/lE. J. Reed, Hartsyille. 
wRev. David Shuck, Hartsyille. 
iiWilliam Fiz, Hartsyille. 

BOONE COUNTY. 

J . M. Coyner, Lebanon. 
i«Miss M. F. Garrett, Lebanon. 

CLAT CODNTT. 

/I Samuel Loveless, BraeH.- ■■ i ■ 

DECATUB COUNTY. 

G. W. Stotsenbeig, St. Paul. 

/iMrs. M.J. Stotsenberg, St Paul. 

W. H. Powner, Clifty. 

/iMiss Maggie Doughty, Clifty. 

/<Mis8 Bell PhilHps, Greensbui^g. 

«J. W. Potter, Greensbuj^. 

Eunice Paul, Greensburg. 

n Amanda Conover, Greensburg. 

J. B. Mallett, McCoy's Station. 

/'Miss D. J. McWade, Kingston. 

FAYETTE COUNTY. 

Josiah Gamble, Fayetteville. 

HAMILTON COUNTY. 

/(Hudson Mills, Westfield. 
nAl&ed White, Westfield. 

HENRY COUNTY. 

W. Byers, Enightstown. 
/lA. J. Johnson, Enightstown. 
James R. Hall, Enightstown. 
»Mr8. M. C. Watson, Enightstown. 
E. J. Rice, Newcastle. 
nW. P. Hunnicut, Raysville. 



HENDBICK8 COUNTY. 

Anna E. Brown, Plainfield. 

D. M. Cox, Plainfield. 

J. H. Snoddy, Stilesville. 
nMrs. C. D. Snoddy, Stilesville. 
nAbbie Newman, Coatesville. 
nRosanna Newman, Coatesville. 
itAnna King, Coatesville. 

HOWARD COUNTY. 

nW. T. Carroll, Kokomo, 
nHannah Coffin, Kokomo. 

JOHNSON COUNTY. 

nA. F. Denny, Edinburg. 

JENNINGS COUNTY. 

nAda Jameson, Vernon. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

J. S. Rankin, Madison, 
nD. Graham, Madison. 

MARION COUNTY. 

nMiss Sarah Forsyth, Indianapolis. 
C. N. Todd, 

E. J. Martin, " 
A. C. Home, 

Mrs. E. L. Hayden, " 

nMiss Anna Muirson, " 

nMiss Sarah Jameson, '* 

nMiss Ada Smith, *' 

nMiss S. F. Ingold, 

G. W. Hoss, 

L. G. Hay, 

G. W. Bronson, " 

E. S. Green, " 

A. C. Shortridge, " 

H. H. Young, 

Pleasant Bond, '' 

Daniel Ferris, " 

nCharles Stnrdevant, " 

James H. Smith, " 

J. B. FoUett, 

nMrs. J. B. FoUett, 

nJ. S. Hobart, « 

A. R. Benton, ** 



* Names marked with "n" arc new members. 
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LIST OF UEMBEBa.— Continued. 



nM. Helen Whtting, Indmnapolis. 
T. J. Vater, 

n3, William Suffeni, " 

Jennie Vawter, " 

Mrs. Hattie A. Moore, ♦* 

Laura Hoyt, ** 

nClarinda Hoyt, ** 
Sarah A. Smith, 

Anna M. Smith, « 

n Rebecca Trueblood, '« 

7}Mi88 H. Taylor, <« 

R. T. Brown, ** 

Eliza Ford, '< 

nMary E. Landis, «* 

J. R. Reed, « 

S. K. Hoshour, " 

/lEmma Robinson, " 

»M. M. Albertson, " 

nLacretia Hobart, <* 

Charlotte Hobar^ " 

nAmanda Trueblood, " 

nJohn Hobart, « 

W. H. DeMotte, « 

n Alice Secrest, " 

nNebraska Cropsey, '* 

S. T. Bowen, " 

W. M. Craig, « 

J. M. Hiatt, « 
rtMelissa Elliott, Valley Mills, 
nJames Saunders, '* 
fiHannah Furnas, Bridgeport, 
Cyrus Smith, Acton, 
Abijah Johnson, West Newton, 

MIAMI OOUNTT. 

W. S. Benham, Peru. 

MORGAN COUNTY. 

Joseph Poole, Mooresville, 
nJ. a. Stuart, ♦* 
John Weesner, Monroria, 
O. C. Lindley, " 

MONROX OOUNTT. 

B. P. Cole, Bloomington, 
Cyrus Nutt, " 

MONTOOMERT OOUNTT. 

Caleb Mills, Crawfordsville, 
A. D. Gk)odwin, Ladoga. 



PUTNAM OOUNTT. 

nR. H. Wilkinson, Greencastle. 

nL. L. Rogers, " 
nEate A. Grafton, 

nNarcie V. Lockwood, " 

nAaron Wood, " 

nMisa R. M. Beck, " 
B. T. Hoyt, 

RUSH COUNTY. 

K M. Butler, Carthage. 

^ TIPPXCANOB COUNTY. 

Miss May Vawter, Lalayette. 
Mattie Vawter, " 

nMary L. Brooks, " 

nMary Campbell, " 

Thomas Charles, '* 

TIPTON COUNTY. 

nC. F. Lockwood, Tipton. 

WABA8H COUNTY. 

JMi i i wi ^h i k, Wabash. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

James G. May, Salem. 

^ WHITB COUNTY. 

nFaii^ M^mith, Brookston. 
nMarj^V. Wilson, 

WAYNB COUNTY. 

Rebecca N. Johnson, Richmond. 
nJ, T. Bliss, 
nC. W. Hodgin, 

nAaron H. Hastings, " 

Matthew Charles, *' 

J. H. Brown, " 

nHannah Dickinson, '* 

wH. H. Kingsbury, " 

Amy E. Johnson, '* 

nLizasie Morris, " 

nRuth Morris, " 

Geo. H. Grant, " 

nSeth Hastings, '» 

nRebecca J. Hastings, '' 

nAnna P. Brown, " 
nisabella W. Bell, 

Lucinda B. Jenkins, " 

Belle Warner, " 
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fiMttttae BaiUback, Richnioiid. 
Jennie Ballard, " 

/iMary Fulgham, " 

G. P. Brown, 
Mrs. G. P. Brown, " 

a R. Mitchell, *' 

Joaeph Moore, ** 

Jennie Grimej», " 

nMaiy Robinson, " 

nPulaski Mills, New Garden, 
Anna M. Wilder, DubliD, 
Mary / Wilder, 
John/Cooner, " 

Bmnb Hiibbard, Milton, 
Sli^ SzBlfth. 



E mwaltob ifi fl.Miltnn ,-. 
fil^ankJLJufts, 
nMrs. '. 

WW. If. Baroear OeBtWriHaj 
W. A Bell, Williamsburg, 
9Wn. Rttssetl, WeMac, 
nEliza Boynton, Whitewater. 

VROM OTHKR STATES. 

1 0. J. Wilson, Gineinnati, 0. 
W. H. Venable, " 
Mrs. M. Tenable, " 
0. Phelps, Loganyille, Wis. 



BOOK TABLE. 



The Art of Elocution. Revised Edition. By Pbop. Henbt Day.— 
ancinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys ft Go. Pp. 384. 

In the department of vocal elements, this work is full, clear, and, we 
believe, in the main accurate. In this department we however notice one 
error, or at least what we deem an error, viz.: the giving of the same 
sound to a and e in fat and (here. 

In his discussion of principles, the author announces what we deem 
two fundamental and important principles, viz.: 1. That a vocal element 
is marked or determined by the position of the organs making it 2. 
That elocution and music are kindred arts. Of the latter he says " that 
the arts of elocution and music are kindred a^'ts, and rest, in part, on 
the same facts." This we believe, and henoe have maintained that a 
good elecntionist must have not only a good voice, a good judgment, but 
a good ear. 

This book, so &r as examired, pleases us. 

McGuFFEY's New High School Rbadbb. Cincinnati: Winthrop B. 
Smith & Co. 

This is a neat volume of 480 pages. The pieces are well chosen and 
varied. The number of prose pieces is 193 ; the number of poetic, 134. 
Says the Pre&ce : "Its adaptation to the use of higher classes is founded 
upon the following characteristics : 1. Variety in style and subject 2. 
Elevated character of exercises. 3. Exclusion of collateral matter, as 
rules, remarks, definitions, Ac." From an intimate acquaintance with 
this book, we believe it will prove eminent!^ satisfactory. 
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Camp's Geographies. Pablished by 0. D. Case, Hartford, and Qeorge 
Sherwood, Chicago. 

These consist of two volumes, Intermediate and Higher. Pages of 
1st, 82 ; of 2d, 200 ; cost of 1st, 60 cents ; of 2d, $1 20. 

After a fairly careful examination of these books, we make the follow- 
ing points : 

1. They contain much less topographical matter than is usually found, 
[Eminently desirable.] 2. They contain more descriptive matter than 
usual, — [Good.] 3. The maps are outline, — [A doubtful element] 4. 
The books are unsuitable lor reference, — [Objectionable.] 6. The ac- 
companying cards designed for map drawing, we commend without stint 
Were we teaching (Geography, we would have them or others like them. 

The Ladies' Repositobt heralds the coming year with its usual va- 
riety and interest. Dr. Teft, Minister to Sweden, opens a series of arti- 
cles in the January number. The Doctor's reputation is a guarantee 
for the interest and ability of these articles. This Monthly is published 
at Cincinnati, at $2 50 per annum. 



To SuBscBiBERs. — ^It wiU save us much trouble and insure earlier at- 
tention to your wishes, if you will direct all letters concerning the fTouB- 
nal, as charge of address, failure to receive a number, &c., to the Pvb- 
lisfier^ Mr. Young. 



QUERIES. 

Editob Joubnal r—I find in your last number the following query, 
to which, I presume, I am expected to furnish a reply : 

" What does Mr. Cole mean, on page 392 Journal, wherein he says, 
' We commence the subtraction on the right, because Arithmetic begins 
there ' ? " 

If "Arithmeticus " had turned to page 6 of the first article I wro*« 
upon the subject, he would hava found the answer to his assumed diffi- 
culty. On the top of the page is the following sentence : 

" The reason that numbers increase from right to left, instead of from 
left to right, is, like the base of our system, purely arbitrary. It is sup- 
posed to be derived from the practice of reading from right to left upon 
the part of those who invented written arithmetic." 

If the above needs any explanation, it is this : It is suppossd that 
the language of those who invented written arithmetic was so constructed 
as to read from right to left, as the Hebrew now does ; and that it was 
natural, though not absolutely necessary, that they should make their 
arithmetic proceed in the same manner. £. P. COLE. 
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Publisher*! Notes. 



Olr Dspabthxnt will contain notices of exchangeB and otber pnblicationa 
act uenally found in the Book Table:— also of advertisements, enterprises, 
improvements, etc. Publishers and oooksellcrs are inviied to send us their 
circulars and catalogues. 



THE INDEPENDENT. 

This weekly Beligious, Literary, and Family Journal, edited by Bev. xF. 
W. Beecher, Bev. Joshua Leavitt, D.D., and Theodore Tilton, having a cir- 
culation, it is stated, more than double that of any similar newspaper in thc 
world, gives notice in its issue of the first of January, that its subscription 
price will not bo increased, nor its size diminished— that the same terms, viz r 
$2J>0 per Annum, will be continued notwithstanding the great advance in 
white paper. The same array of distinguished contributors, including Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Bev. Messrs. Hatfield and Cuykr, Horace Greeley, 
Whittier the Poet, and others, also, a Sermon by Mr. Beecher, will continue* 
to enrich its columns. 



SCIENIIFIO AMERICAN FOB 1863. 

Vol. VIII. New Series. This is the only illustrated weekly Journal de- 
voted to Science, Inventions, Manufactures and Mechanics, published in the 
United States. The numbers for one year comprise 882 pages of reading 
matter, and several hundred original engravings. Bach number contains 
16 pages, and is printed on a fine quality of paper, of a suitable size for bind- 
ing. Single subscriptions, three dollars a year ; one dollar for four months. 
Club rates: Five copies, for six months, |B; ten copies, for six months, |12; 
ten copies, for twelve months, $23; fifteen copies, for twelve months, |84: 
twenty copies, for twelve months, |40. Western or Canadian raoney, oi 
Post Ofilce stamps, taken at par for subscriptions. For all Clubs of twenty 
and over, the yearly subscription is only |2. Names can be sent in at dif- 
ferent times and from diflbrent Post-Offices. Specimen copies will be sent 
srratis to any part of the country. Address MUNN & CO., 

Publishers and Patent Agents, No. 87 Park Bow, N. Y. 

^* A pamphlet of advice about procuring Patents sent gratis, on applx- 
>*ation as above. 



A CARD. 

To TsAOHKas Aim Tbvstess.— The undersigned has just concluded ar- 
rangements for an Agency of the American School Institute for Indiana, for 
supplying Teachers and School Officers with School-books, Globes, Maps, 
Charts, Diagrams, Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, Black-boards, 
Liquid Slating, School Furniture, and, in short, every kind of School Mer- 
chandise, at the lowest cash ptices. These articles will be furnished in any 
quantity desired, and all orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 

Samples of all will be kept at the Office of The Indiana School Joubnal. 
Offiee open at all business hours 

Letters of inquiry must bo accompanied with a stamp to insure answers. 
Addrosa H. H. YOUNG, 

Office Indiana School Journai. 
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THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

One copy one year, (58 iBsnos,) $2; Three copies, $5; Five copies, |8; Ten 
copies, |15. Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1 Oil 
«ach. An extra copy will be sent to every clnb of ten. 

Twenty copies, to one address, one ye»r, $25, and any larger number at 
same price. An extra copy will be sent to chibs of twenty. Any person 
who sends us a club of thirty or over shall receive the Semi- Weekly Tri- 
bune gratis. 

Any person who will send us a club of fifty or OTcr shall receive the Daily 
Tribune without charge. 

The Weekly Tribune is sent to Clergymen for fl S5. 

At Post Offices where ftiU clubs cannot be formed, either for the SemJ- 
Weckly or Weekly Tribune, subscribers to the two editions can unite at clnb 
prices, should the total number of subscribers come wiChln our rule. 

Address THE TKIBTJNE, Tribune Buildings. 



Eureka Liquid Slating. 

The "Liquid Slating" is a new, cheap, and truly valuable material for 
making Blackboards. It may- be applied to any smooth board or wall sur- 
face ; is also useful in in renovating old blackboards. It is perfectly black, 
never crumbles, always remains hard and smooth, and xivais the best stone 
slates. 

The Liquid Slating is securely put up in tin cans, and may be safely sent 
by express to any part of the country. Full directions accompany it, and 
any teacher may apply it as easily as he would ordinary paint. 

Price, $1 pint; $1.76 per quart. 

Oii^One quart is sufficient to -prepare 50 square feet of surface. 
Orders promptly filled. Address H. H. YOUNG, Indianapolis. 

— The Liquid Slating has been used in several of th« Fnblio and Private 
schools of this city, both in making new boards and renovating old ones, 
and we are assured by all who have cried it that it gives complete satisfac- 
tion. A teacher in one of the Ward schools, (the First,) made a board on 
his own responsibility, and it worked so well that the School Board author- 
ized its use in the other buildings where blackboards were needed. 



The Chamois Bubber — A New Thing for the Blackboard. 

It perfectly erases the marks from any kind of blackboard without fillin$r 
the air with particles of Chalk, and without covering the dress and ftirni- 
ture with dust. 

It is made of the skin of the Chamois, arranged to bring a series of odgcp 
in close contact with the surface to which it is applied, and thoroughly 
fastened in a thin block of cherry wood, to which is attaced a neat iron han- 
dle. Sold by H. H. YOUNG, Indianapolis. 

THE INDIANA STATE JOVRNAL JBOR 186S. 

Thk Indiana State Jovbnal commenced its Forty-second year on the 
1st of January, 1863. At no period during its existence has it had so large 
a circulation as now, and at no time in the history of our country has there 
been a period so exciting, or one so intensely interesting to us as a people, 
or so important to us as a nation. The rapid recurrence of events of the 
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HINTS ON TEACHINO PENMANSHIP. 

Br JAMBS W. L178K.* 

The teacher ^houId see that every pupil is provided. with good ' 
materials for w ritiDg, and that they ar^ in proper condition for use, 
before the lesson begins. The school should be. classified ; all the 
pupils in a certain grade writing the same copy-book and copy at 
the same time. When a pupil returns, after an absence of one or 
more lessons, he should commence writing upon the same copy and 
line to be written by the school. If delinquent pupils find no time 
to write up back, unfinished, pages, the leaves can be used as loose 
paper to accompany the next copy-book; thus no paper need be 
wasted.. Each pupil should have a blank book, in connection with 
the, copy-book, to write upon when not practicing in the copy-book». 
This is an important feature which should not be overlooked by 
those who desire to produce the best, penmen in public school. 

Any teacher should know what disposition to make of these two< 
books, and how they should be placed, one upon the other. Usually 
the teacher will dictate the number of words or lines to be written 
in the copy-book, and after this work is finished have the pupils 
copy the same words or line upon the Kank book, and continue to 
copy them until they are directed again to write upon the copy- 
b6ok, In this way all the pupils, fiast and slpw writers, will be kept 
togeUier, writing the same copy upon the. copy-book. Of course 
the.&st writers will. devote mtich of the time to. the blank book. 

The advantages of this method of procedure will be apparent to 
any one after a little trial. Explanations and correc(>ions« accompa^ 
* Amociate author of Spencerian sjatein. 
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nied by blackboard illustrations, should be frequently made by the 
teacher during the lesson. When this is being done, the strictest 
attention should be required of every pupil. When teachers are 
not fortunate enough to secure copy-books for their pupils, they can 
supply them with blank books, and write upon the blackboard the 
forms, principles, letters and words which they wish them to copy. 

Of course, this method requires the teacher to be expert and cor- 
rect in his writing upon the board. In case the pupils can not well 
be classified, and all, in a certain number of book, wiiLc the same 
copy at the same time, the teacher can set apart one lesson in each 
week for special drill upon the principles of penmanship, upon loose 
paper or on the blank books. By this means, pupils can be taught 
the science of penmanship, while they are practicing upon combina- 
tions of letters and words. It is, however, far better to classify the 
school, systematically, in this as in other branches of study, and 
deal out instruction daily to the different classes as they require it. 

The leading features of the copy should be understood before 
writing. 2 race the copy with a dry pen before writing with ink, 
counting, or requiring the class to count, as many numbers as there 
' are lines in the principle, letter or word, the pupils moving their 
pens in concert, keeping perfect time with the counting. The names 
of the lines can be pronounced instead of numbers, if preferred ; 
also, downward, upward, right, etc. 

More than fourteen years practice with this method of exercise 
and drill, has convinced me of its utility as a means for securing 
correct positions of the hand and pen, together with accurate knowl- 
edge of the movements required to form letters. Care should be 
taken to trace every part of the copy, and to concentrate attention 
upon the work. A little practice will make any teacher familiar 
with these methods. The teacher should be quiety energetic and 
persevering, in all his doings in this department of instruction. 
Repetition is necessary until all the pupils are able to perform cor- 
rectly. 

Nothing more effectually destroys the power of the teacher, either 
to instruct or control a class, than the habit of constantly talking ; 
hence, all explanations should be briefly and clearly given. If an 
illustration upon the blackboard, accompanied by verbal instruction, 
can be plainly made in ten seconds, it is better than to occupy the 
attention of the class longer. The spirit of children leads them to 
4rork more than to listen. 
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TffiiCHiiio THB Forms of Lbttxrs. — After many years of careful 
«tiidv and trial of the various modes of teachius: children the writ- 
ten alphabet, I am convinoed that the highest per cent, of excellent 
pramanship can be produced in a given period of time by first 
leaching the prweiples, (fixed forms,) and then the letters, of which 
the principles are types. I^his synthetical plan of constructing let« 
ters educates the mind in perfect foi-ms, and enables the learner U> 
criticise, intelligently, the penmanship of others, as well as his own. 

The plan suggested m the following cuts will be found both con- 
iwnient and practical, and, if it be properly followed, accompanied 
by good instruction, it will do more in three months to systematize 
the handrwriting of a school, than can be done in one year by the 
ordinary "imitative process." 

The FiBST Painciplb (see Plate I,) is formed by the oblique 
straight line and concave curve united, and turned at the bottom as 
shoit as possible without stopping the motion of the pen. 

The application of this principle to the letters in Plate I is plain. 
It unites with itself at the top in u and w. The slant or elevation 
oi* letters should be about -62 degrees. Particular attention should 
be given to the direction of the curved lines, so that the principles 
will unite with each other and pioduce the proper style of writing. 

The common errors with beginfters, in writing this principle, and 
the letters depending upon it, are, bending the downward stroke, 
and rounding the turn at the bottom too much. The special char- 
acteristic of each letter should be distinctly formed and correctly 
placed. The finish of w, the top oi r, and the character of c, are 
made with the same motion of the pen. This principle is elongated 
and shaded in t and <L 

2o trace orjorm the First Prtnciple, two motions are required- 
downward, upward — one, two — oblique straight line, concave curve, 
etc. The i, r, t, a, d, require four motions each ; the u and c five 
motions each, and the to seven. 

The Second Principle (see Plate II,) is formed of the convex 
curve and oblique straight line united, and turned short at the top ; 
and is applied in forming m, n, x, z, and one style of r. This prin- 
ciple leans more to the right in x and z than in m and n. This 
principle is joined to the right side of the first principle to form x. 
To form 2, an inverted / is joined to the second principle, by a small 
loop, on the ruled line. The principle unites with itself at the bot- 
tom in m. 
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Tb» n, r, at and g, each require fiv^ motioaa of ibe pen, ami the 
m seven notions. 

The three Elementary lines* {convex curre^ oUique slraigLt Uner 
and concave curve,) unite to form the Thibd PRoraPLi, (see Pbt» 
III,) which is turned equally short at its t(^ and bottom. It join» 
the second principle at the ruled line in m and n, also the fifth prin-^ 
ciple in k and p. This principle requires three motions, the A, ft 
H, v, p, five motions each, and the k seven. 

The FouvTH PaurciPUB (small •, is one third as wide as it is long, 
(See Plate lY.) When applied to a, d, g, g, it is shtnted about TO 
degrees more to the right than usual, that the letters may be grace- 
fully and rapidly formed without taking the pen from the paper. 
This principle requires three motions, and should always be closed 
ai the top. It connects with itself at the top by a straight Ine, 
The same kind and degree ol eurvature should be given to the 
right side of o in a, d, ff, q^ as between the straight lines of the let- 
ter «. The left side of o may be slightly shaded in a, ^ and q ; 
also in the J, when the finish of the letter is looped like the h 

The FirrH Principls (see Plate Y.,) is found in the looped let' 
ters above and below the ruled line, or the line of writing, and ia 
four times the length of small o above the hue. The loop, in it» 
widest part, is about one fifth the ' length ; it is turned short at its 
top, and is two thirds the length of the principle above the line. 
The downward stroke may be shaded as in the copy, the thickest 
part of the shade being about three times the strength of the hair 
line. The finishing dot in 6 should lean towards the body of the 
letter and be near to it. The common errors in writing the letter 
are, in bending the downward stroke and removing the finish too 
fiir to the right. 

The finish of ik is formed of the inverted o shaped and shinted 
the same as in the g^ and the third principle. To form /» three mo« 
tions are required ; five for the h. 

The Fifth Principlb, inverted, forms a part of j,g, y, 9, and the 
body stroke of q. Two styles of finish are given the q on Plate 
YI. Four motions are required to form/, four for q, and five for g. 
The second style of 9 is looped befew the Ibe, the same as /, only 
shorter. 

The Fifth Principls (see Plate YII,) is embodied in the loi^ « 
above and below the line of writing. The body stroke of this prin- 
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<Hj^ IS hmA in tlie^ wkhovt loop. Thep ia two spaces shorter 
4lisii tlie /. The shading of the /^and Ihe loop below fche ruled 
line shoidd taper vpward, as in the copy. 

Haying thus gone hastily through the alphabet of snudl letters^ 
it is hoped jVl^irWx?^ offered wifl be of sraie vahie toihose wh« 
iM^^dad&ig and speaking, nVb'^iiti to the practical as well as beanti- 
iaught by the example of the comp^ lAst article upon this eubjet 

No amount of explanation or exhoriu t^ letters, 
principles, unaccompanied by the living be pupils, in preparing 
pupil, in the slightest degree, in his endeavt' attention 4o the work, 
reader, or an effective, eloquent speaker. '®' <5an giv« ordeis 

A teacher who is conscious of his inability to tha \ 

should be taught, will not be likely to exert himseh > 

pupils believe that reading is one of the most interesting 
Nint branches of education. On the contrary, he wil* ; 

ore likely to allow them to slight their reading lessons w\ 

r, and so act with reference to it as to leave the imprest i 

- minds that the reading lessons are of jia-^ '^'a conseo ^ 
•«ftd w'** *^me otbpr re«t*^^^ 

WHY ARE MOST TEACHEBS SO UNSUCCESSFUL IN 
TEACHING READING AND DECLAMATION ? 
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ST PBOF. BOBEBT KIDD.* 



Notwi(k8tandi«g the great improveiaents that have been made in 
ihe modes of teaohing grammar, arithmetic, and most other studies, 
bat little or no progress has been made in the art of teaching read- 
ing and deelamadoB« With here and there an exception, the read- 
ing perfoisianoesin our schools and colleges are bad, and the decla- 
mations worse. It is a notorious fact, that accomplished readers, 
and really doquent speakers, like angels' visits, are *' few, and far 
between/' 

Now, why is this? 

The late Doct Lyman Beeefaer, while addressing a class of the- 
ological students, at Lape Seminary, said : " One great object of a 
Theoleigical Seminary is to teach men how to tpedk well ; but it 
seems as if every one had been taught to speak just as he ought not 
to ; and« when wrong tones and habits of utterance are oontracted, 
4hey w31 cling te a man like a dog to a squirrel'* 
* Author of Kidd^s Xloention. 
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M 
The n, r, « and ar, eacli require five moiiieBe of ibe peii> aad t&e 

m seven motions. ^^ . 

The three Elementnry luies» (convegf cunre^ oUique sIraigU liiie^ . ^ 
and concave curve,) unite to form the Thisi^ PRZNaFUB, (see PhUe 
III,) which is turned equally short tXita top and bottom. It joins- ^ ^^ 
the second principle at the ruled line in m and n, also the fifth prin-^ ufT^ 
ciple in k and p. This principle requires three motions, the A, y, 
H, v, p, five motions each, and the k seven. 

The FouvTH PaurciPUE (small •, is one third as wide as it is long.. 
(See Plate lY.) When applied to a, d, p, g, it is shtnted about TO 
degrees more to the right than usual, that the letters may be grace* 
fully and rapidly formed without taking the pen from the paper* 
This principle requires three motions, and should always be closed 
ai the top. It connects with itself at the top by a straight liue. 
The same kind and degree ol eurvature should be given to the 
right side of o ia a, d, g, q^ as between the straight lines of the let-^ 
;ter «. The left side of o naay be slightly shaded in a, ^and ^^^ 
also in the J, when the finish of the letter is looped like the h ^_ 
1? — 2_^jt[rBij;f"' (see Plate Y.,) is found in the looped ^^^j_ 

cally iJSS;^!^^ ^' ^ ^^ o^.y."^!°8' »5locu> 

tion, and of the conditions upon which good reading and good dec- 
lamation essentialfy depend ? It is not, in my judgment, attributa- 
ble to any one, but to all of these causes. 

To the competent teacher of any art, or of any branch of educa- 
tion, the following qualifications are indispensable : 1st. He must 
possess a thorough theoretical and practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 2d, He must be able to clearly explain, illustrate or exemplify 
whatever it may be necessary for him to explain, illustrate and ex- 
emplify, in order to give his pupil clear ideas concerning what he 
should do and how be should do it. 3d. He must take a lively and 
deep interest in the subject, and love to teach it. 

No class of persons know better than teachers, that & critical and 
practical knowledge of penmanship, drawing, music, grammar, or 
any other art, is essential to the success of the teacher of that art. 
As reasonably might we expeci a person who can not sing, and who 
does not understand the science of song, t<2 succeed as a teacher of 
vocal music, as to expect that a person who is a poor reader, and 
ignorant of the art of reading and speaking, to succeed as a teach- 
er of reading and oratory. 

A few days ago, one of the oldest and ablest teachers in Cincin- 
nati remarked to the writer, " I am convinced that I am not compe- 
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tent to teach reading and declamation as they should be taught ; for 
this reason : I dislike to teach them. I am a very poor reader, and 
I can not declaim at all, and I know very well that no man is com- 
petent to explain intelligibly what he does not understand, or to 
teach another how to do something which he himself is unable to do. 

Reading and speaking, like any other art, can only be correctly 
taught by the example of the competent living teacher. 

No amount of explanation or exhortation ; no study of rules and 
principles, unaccompanied by the living illustration, will aid the 
pupil, in the slightest degree, in his endeavors to become a good 
reader, or an effective, eloquent speaker. 

A teacher who is conscious of his inability to teach reading as it 
should be taught, will not be likely to exert himself to make his 
pupils believe that reading is one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant branches of education. On the contrary, he will be much 
more likely to allow them to slight their reading lessons with impu- 
nity, and so act with reference to it as to leave the impression on 
their minds that the reading lessons are of very little consequence 
compared with some other recitations. If teachers took one half 
the pains to make their pupils good readers that they do to have 
them excel in other studies, a wonderful improvement would soon 
be perceptible in their elocutionary exercises. 

The interest which pupils take in any particular branch of study 
is awakened and developed chiefly by the efforts of the teacher, and 
does not, as some suppose, arise from anything peculiarly interest- 
ing in the subject itself. The ability of a teacher to make any sub- 
ject interesting to his pupils will, I believe, other conditions being 
equal, invariably be found to be in exact proportion to the extent to 
which he himself is interested in that subject. In some schools, 
* grammar is the favorite study ; in others, arithmetic ; in others, 
spelling and definitions, and so on. In most of the public schools 
of Cincinnati, for several months past, arithmetic has been the favor- 
ite study. The interest taken by the pupils in this study, as well 
as the progress made, is truly astonishing. Now, does any one sup- 
pose that this extraordinary interest in the study of arithmetic sprung 
up, as it were, sjftntaneously among the pupils ? If so, they are 
greatly mistaken. The teachers resolved upon having a great re- 
vival in this department ; they spared no effort to bring it about, and 
the result exceeded their most sanguine expectations. 

I hope that no one will do me the injustice to suppose that I wistt 
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to make it appear that the teachers of leading and declamation aione 
are responsible for all the poor readii^ and miserable speaking that 
prevail. I am convinced that most teachers do as well as they knaiv 
how, and that it is their misfortune rather than their fiMilt that th^ 
do not meet with better success in teaching this study. 

Teachers are but grown up pupils, who, in the majority of cases* 
were taught to read and speak just as they ought not to, and it 
would be unjust to condemn them for the impure tones, ilBiulty ut- 
terance and bad habits of expression which they insensibly con- 
tracted at school or college. I know that teachers, as a class, desire 
more light upon this subject ; they are i^lly convinced that the 
methods of teaching reading are, for the most part, based upon 
&l8e principles, and, of course, are pernicious in their tendency. 
As a class, they gladly embrace every favorable opportunity of ob- 
taining information concerning the best modes of teaching this much 
neglected but truly important branch of education. 

I say truly important. If the importance of any branch of edu- 
cation may be estimated by the extent to which it has a direct bear- 
ing upon the most important duties and interests of life, then read- 
ing may be said to equal, if not transcend, any other study. 

To read or declaim aright, involves the healthful exercise of all 
the speaking and breathing organs ; hence, it is highly conducive 
CO bodily and mental health and vigor, and, as a preventative of 
throat and pulmonary disease, there is nothing that will compare 
with it. 

Not only are the most important organs of the body brought into 
play in properly conducted elocutionary exercises, but also the most 
important powers of the mind. 

In the study of arithmetic, grammar, history, the languages, 
mathematics and the natural sciences, memory, the perceptive and 
reasoning faculties, are, perhaps, all the powers that are engaged ; 
but in reading and declamation, memory, perception, conception, 
imagination, invention, fancy, taste, in short, every feeling, every 
passion, every emotion, every faculty of the mind, and every attri- 
bute of the soul, are more or less brought into vigorous and healthy 
action. * 



Mothers and Schoolmasters plant the seeds of nearly all the good and 
•evil which exists in our world. Its reibrmation must therefore be began 
in nurseries and 8choolB.~I^r. JStai, 
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When be was killed, he had started upon another similar mission of 
mercy to the army. I was standing at his side at the moment of 
his death, and never before did I have brought home to me the full 
force of that passage of scripture which declares '* That in the midst 
of life we are in death." Had I been asked, a moment before, who, 
among all the young men of Indiana, bade fairest for a life of great 
usefulness and fame, I would have answered, Miles J. Fletcher. 
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ETYMOLOGY — NO. III. 

f\ BY B. M. CHAPMAN. 

ADJBCnVES. 

The Adjective is in general understood to compi-ise all words 
which qualify or limit nouns. The older grammarians, however, 
separated the articles^ as some recent ones do both these and the nu- 
merals. 

Some authors divide adjectives into as many kinds as there are 
varieties of signification in the words coming under that denomina- 
tion ; but this is without advantage, and serves only to burden the 
memory of the learner. The only practical division of adjectives is 
one based upon a distinction which manifests itself when the noun 
is omitted. Adjectives denoting quality require to be preceded by 
the definite article, whenever they stand without nouns : thus, we ^ 
say the nghteous, the wise, the young. Merely limiting adjectives re- 
quire no such auxiliary. They assume the position of their nouns 
with the facility of pronouns, and hence, by many grammarians, 
they are very properly called pronominal adjectives^ Of this sort 
are the following : any, many, few, both, one, some, all, no, each, 
either, neither, other, several, such. The numerals have the same 
characteristic. Two of the adjectives of this class are capable of 
declension, when used as pronouns. These are other and one, and 
are declined thus : 





Sing. 


Plur. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


N. 


other, 


others, 


N. 


one. 


ones. 


P. 


other's, 


others'. 


P. 


one's. 


ones'. 


Obj. 


other. 


others. 


Obj. 


one. 


ones. 



Etymology. 8^6 

The proper adjective, in English, has neither gender, number 
nor case, and therefore no agreement is required between it and the 
noon. There is an idiom in apparent opposition to this remark. 
It is one, however, in which the noun does not control the adjective, 
but the adjective controls the noun. This is the use of the adjec- 
tives many a, and a Jew, the one implying singularity and the other 
plurality, before the same noun. In these cases, the noun agrees 
with that adjective which stands next to it. Thus we say many a 
man, and a tew houses. 

If this and that are true adjectives, they constitute another excep- 
tion, in as much as they always agree in number with their nouns. 
But we prefer to regard these words as proper pronouns, one reason 
for which is the very circumstance that they conform in number lo 
the nouns; (he capacity for which, thai is, th^r possession of sin- 
gular and plural forms, belongs to them as pronouns rather than as 
adjectives. 

Adjectives may be employed either as attributes or predicates. 
Some are used only as attributes, as every, several, only, <fec.; others 
only as predicates, as afraid, alone, alike, worth, 6dq.; but the great- 
er number may be one or the other ; thus we say, ''an eloquent 
speaker," or, " the speaker was eloquent." 

Certain adjectives take a different form when used without nouns ; 
thus, a becomes one, and the, that or those, is used, no, none. "A 
pound of feathers is as heavy as one of lead ; " ** The pleasures of 
the mind are superior to those of the body ; " "He gave me no as- 
sistance, for I wanted none.*' Perhaps there is the same correlation 
between only and alone, which are synonymous, but have a different 
use. Similar to this is the difference between the two forms of the 
pronouns my, mine ; thy, thine ; our, ours, <fec. May this not be 
regarded as an argument for regarding these words as really adjec- 
tives, and not pronouns, as many grammarians have contended ? 



The pupil's powers and capacities, and his destined or chosen oc- 
cupation in life, should influence, in some degree, his studies from 
the very beginning of his educational course. — Presto BilL 
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THE ORIGIN OF GBOMETRT. 

The origin of (Geometry is lost in remote antiquity. It is knoiwn to 
hftve made some progress among the Egyptians before the age of Thalos, 
as that Philosopher, after spending some time in the schook of Thebes 
and Memphis, transported thence a knowledge of the service to his na- 
tive country. The obliteration of the boundary lines in the valley of 
the Nile by the annual over flowing of the river is said to have compelled 
the inhabitants to devise means for their re -adjustment : hence the term 
Geometry, from eaiik, and meamre. Herodotus, who lived in the fifth 
century B. C, gives the following aooount of wluit he had learned on the 
sulject from the Egyptian [NriestB : — 

" Sesostris, they deelared, made a drvision of die soil of Egypt 
among the inhabitants, assigning square plots of ground of equal size to 
all, and obtaining his diief revenue from ih» rent which holders were 
required to pay him every year. If the river carried away any pertioii 
of a man's lot, he appeared before the king, and related what had ha^ 
pened ; upon which the king sent persons to examine, and determine by 
measurement the exact extent of the loss ; and thenceforth only such a 
rent was demanded of him as was proportionate to the reduced size of 
his land. From this practice, I think, Geometry first came to be known 
in Egypt, whence it passed into Greece.'** 

Some chronologists have regarded the Sesostris here mentioned as 
identical with Shishak who invaded Judea in the fifth year of the reign 
of Behoboam, the son of Solomon, f (B. 0. 971.) Recent researches 
have shown, however, that he was the same with Ramises II, (of tke 
nineteenth dynasty,) whose reign commenoed about the year 1322 B. C, 
or 700 years before the introduction of Geometry into Greece.]: The 
oinnion of Herodotus would thus make the origin of Geometry precede 
the Christian Era fc^r t^t least 1200 years. Sir J. G. Wilkinson assigns 
the science a still greater antiquity. " The sculptures of the pyramid- 
period," he remarics, afford sufficient evidence that "land surveying and 
all that relate to the canals and the river, were well-known in Egypt 
Jong before the age even of the Sesostris," or several centuries before 
the reign of Rannses. But, in short, the occasions in which it is neces* 
sary to compare the relation and properties of lines, angles, surfaces and 
solids, are so numerous, that a Geometry, although no doubt extremely 
imperfect, must have been coeval with the earliest civilization. 

It is altogether probable that many important geometrical truths were 
known empirically long before they had been rigidly demonstrated. The 
propositions, for instance, that the square of the hypothenuse of a right 

• Bftwlinfton's Berodotus, Book II., ch. 109. f I. KingB, ZIV. 68. 
% See Bawlinson'B Herodotas, vol. II. 
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ingled triangle is equal to the Bum of thesqiuurefl of the other two sides, 
was doabtlesB so knowB to the esilier Qceeks. Their actiye minds, eter 
in quest of new disooyeries, could not fiul to notice that in the case of 
the triangle whose sides aie three, finir sad iye, the units of sur&ce con- 
tained in the square of the last are exaotlj equal in number to the sum 
of those in the other two. The same would be ofaseryed in regard to 
others haying an integral hypothenuse whose square is equal to the sum 
of two integral squares. In aH other cases the theorem would be found 
approximately true by diminshing the unit. The honor, howeyer, of the 
first general demonstratioQ is due to Poy thagoras. D. K. 
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I am dying, Mother, dying, 

Here upon the floor; 
Nftught Ib heard except, Mother, 

The guftrd outside the door. 

Tee dying, Mother, dying, 
I feel death's cold hand now, 

I know I'm not mistaken, Mother, 
For he has laid it on my brow. 

It will cool, Mother, oool 
The fever in my brain— 

01 that cold, damp sweat, Mother, 
I foel it now again. 



Bnoh soflbrings, Mother, snflbringa. 
Tout son ne'er felt before, 

It makes my heart beat glad, Mother 
To think they'll soon be o'er. 

It is glorious, Mother, glorious, 

To be on the battle Held, 
And feel your life depends, Mother, 

Upon the sword you wield. 

"We were brave. Mother, brave, 
But some of us must die; 

And your son was among the nnmber 
That fell without a sigh. 



By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands tby decent limbs composed; 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honored, and by strangers mourned. 

Pqpe. 
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THE CHILD'S FIRST TERM AT SCHOOL^ 



BT HI&AH HADLST. 



If some of the readers of the Journal feel disposed to think that the 
sentiments ot this article are rather stale, I beg their indulgence, assuring 
them that there are those to whom they will not thus appear. 

There are periods in life, seemingly of more importance than others, 
but which one is fraught with greater interest than that covered by the 
child's first term at school ? Often, indeed, are tastes formed there that 
allure the child on through succeeding years, by pleasant paths, to that 
desirable boon, a well developed mind. Often, too, those little buddings 
of future growth are stifled there, and the fountains of the child's gash- 
ing heart are dried up. A.s our schools are^ I fear that the latter is the 
case oftener than the former. 

Without a desire to place prominently before the public a particular 
case, I think I shall be pardoned by those who recognize in it a familiar 
&ce, if it may conduce to the advancement of our educational interests. 
A few days since, in my school visitations, I heard a recitation which I 
shall try to describe. The class consisted of two girls, about nine 
years of age; the textbook, McGuffey's Spelling Book; the lesson , 
words of four or five syllables. The mode of recitation was as follows : 
The pupils in turn would name the letter composing a long word and 
pronounce it something, bearing but little resemblance to its correct pro- 
nunciation. The teacher then gave the pronunciation, and the pupil re- 
peated. Thus: Pupl — ^t-r-a-n-q'U-i-1-l-i-t-y, tran'kil-ty. Teacher^ tran- 
quil 'li ty ; Pupil^ tranquillity. The time occupied was about ten mm- 
utes. Allowing four recitations each day, and the time daily employed 
by those pupils amounts to forty minutes, in doing what ? Repeating 
the alphabet, and " nothing more." Not an idea was added to their 
stock,— not a thought elicited from them. 

The teacher pointed out with much satisfaction the many pages they 
had spelled, (?) and " hoped to get through the book this term." These 
children had never tried to read a short sentence containing an idea intel- 
ligent to them. They had never been taught and encouraged to print or 
write their lessons on the slate. In that school, slates were the badges 
worn only by those who had "spelled the spelling-book through." Is 
not such instruction (punishment) calculated to kill mind, and render the 
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adiool'Toom a terror to & child ? This is not & solitary case, but many 
such are to be found. 

I have told what the books, recitation, &c., of this class ufere; I am ex« 
pected, of courK, to suggest better ones. 

Books. — A small slate and a pencil are the fii-st things to be placed in 
the hands of a child about to be sent to school. Horace Mann, in his re- 
marks on European schools, says : " I never saw a Prussian school, 
aboYe an infiint school, in which any child was unprovided icith a alate and 
penal** Next to these, and at the same time, the pupil should hare a 
little reading book, containing a great many pictures of familiar objects 
and familiar scenes. The book should contain the names of these ob- 
jects^ and short sentences about them, expressive of ideas which the child 
already possesses. 

Recitation. — Teach words before letters. Children learn to call at 
sight the names of objects, such as dog, cat, &c., more readily than they 
do the names of letters. The reason is, the word contains an intelligible 
idea, the letter does not. The teacher has his little class of beginners 
before him ; he talks to them pleasantly and childishly, till he has re- 
moved all doubting fears from them, then holds up some object, as a cap, 
and asks them what it is ; what used for ; what made of ; what color, 
Sec,; next, if possible, he shows them a. picture of a cap, and talks about 
it ; next, he prints, as neatly as possible, the word cap on the board, and 
tells them that the word is cop. He tells them that when they see that 
word they must think of a cap. He should, at this recitation, print the 
word on the board many times, inquiring of the class each time what it 
is. Continue to print till the word is fiimiliar to all. At the first lesson 
but a single word should be taught ; at subsequent lessons, a little more 
may be added. When the pupil has learned a few words, the teacher 
may combine them into short sentences, and thus the pupil reads. Cards 
containing these words are of much assistance to the teacher. He may 
now get the pupils to search, in their books or on the cards, for the words 
whidi they have learned. Teach words first, but do not forget to teach 
the pupils -very soon to spell every word. The teacher may adopt either 
the Phonic or the Alphabetic method, as he prefers. 

Emfloyment during Recitations. — Print the word aq) on the board, 
and teach the children to print it on their slates. Have them bring up 
their slates filled with the word. Encourage them in their rude efforts, 
and they will improve. A great many other nice things, such as object 
lessons, gymnastics, &c., might be intermingled ; but, as this article had 
its origin in the knowledge of a positive necessityjl desire to make it prac- 
tical to the teachers of our country schools. Hence I will not burden 
them with these. In many places, strong prejudices exist in the minds 
of the people against anything new. They seem to thmk that schools 
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should he as thciy wm *' forty yeans ago/' George B. Emersoa wmie, 
seveial yean ago, as follows : "A better way of leanung chiidBaOi to 
read, much and oarefiUly practiced of late, is, to let children learn mori§ 
first, and afterwards the letters of the alphabet of which they are made 
up. This is Natures method. A child learns to know his mother's hee 
before he knows the several features ol which it is composed.'' Again lei 
me quote from Horace Mann : " The practice of beginning with tbe 
name of the letters is founded upon the idea that it facilitates the combi- 
nation of them into words. On the other handy I believe that if two chil- 
dren, of equal quickness and capacity, are taken, one of whom can nana 
every letter in the alphabet, at sight, and che other docs not know them 
from Chinese characters, the latter can be most easily taught to read ; in 
other words, that the learning of the letters first is an absolute hind- 
rance." 



PRIMARY READING. 

How to teach to Read and Spell is ihe question of eveiy primary 
schooL The pupil thinks that to learn these is the great busmeas of 
his school- boy days; but he does not burden himself as to which comes 
first. The parent, more sagacious, reveres the order above, aad trots 
his boy off to school with a nice new spelling book under his arm. Be- 
fore we talk too much of "Otjeot Teaching," of whkh we know little, 
let us learn to teach reading and spelling. 

The day for opening school arrives, and the children present theoft- 
selves. They are classified as best they can be, and the teacher opens 
out upon the little Jamee'a and Johns and Marys under his charge. Too 
often he knows no better course to pursue than the well worn path of 
his boyhood. The penknife designates, the teacher utters, and the child 
repeats the letters in the alphabet finom a to z, then from z to a, four 
times per day from weak to week. I know of one poor fellow who will 
thus repeat the alphabet to his pupils, and then send the little hopeftds 
to their seat to study "their lesson." He must of course be an excel- 
lent teacher, *' because the children all read (?) four tames a day." I was 
taught after this plan, and was six months in learning my letteis, and 
all else I learned in the meantime, *' bear in wickedness," was to hats 
school— a lesson it took me long to foiget 

I can yet see that coal mark on either side of me, drawn across the 
seat to indicate the limits of my perambulations. Ko imaginary line, I 
assure you. At least the results were not always imaginary. This was 
toj model for a primary school when I commenced teaching. Many of 
tbe children of Indiana to*day, receive no better instruction than I re- 
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*eemd. Coapftre this method, or rather want of method, with the fol- 
lowing, taken from one of the best schools in the world : 

''The dass sat before the blackboard, with slates and pencils. The 
teacher said, * now let us make all the sounds that we can with our lips. 
B^rst, put the lips gently together and sound m,' (not cw,) — which they 
all did. Then she said, * Now let tis draw it on the blackboard, — three 
«hort straight marks by the side of each other-, and join them on the 
top : that is m. What is it ? ' They sound m, and make three marks^ 
«Dd join them on the top wiih more less success. The teacher said, — 
* Now put your lips <5lose together, and say j».* (This is mute and must 
l)e whispered.) Thej all imitated the motion made. She said, — *Now 
let us write it; one straight mark, then the upper lip puffed out at the 
top.' M and p to be written and distinguished, are perhaps enough for 
t>De lesson, whkh should not reach half an hour in length. At the next 
lesson these were repeated again. Then the teacher said, — ' Now put 
your lips together, and make the same motion you did to say p, but 
make a little more sound, and it will be &,' (which is sonorous.) ' You 
must write it differently from p ; you must make a short mark, and put 
the unde** lip on.' *Now put your teeth on your under lip, and say/.' 
(She gave the power.) * You must write by making a short straight 
mark make a bow, and then cross it with a little mark across the mid- 
dle.' ' Now fix your lips in the same manner and sound a little, and you 
will make v. Write it by making two little marks meet at the bottom.' 

This last letter was made a separate lesson of, and the other lessons 
were reviewed. The teacher then said, * Now you have learned some 
letters,' — making them over, and asking what each was. She afterward 
^ded to, giving its power and form, and putting it with the lip letters. 

At the next lesson they were told to make the letters with their lips, 
«nd she wrote them down on the board, and then said: ' Now, we will 
make some tooth letters. Put your teeth together and say t. (She gave 
the power, and showed them how to make it * Now put your teeth to- 
gether and make a sound, and it will be d. That is written just like b^ 
•only we put the lip behind. Now put your lips together and hiss, and 
then make this little crooked snake— (*). Then fix your teeth in the 
same manner, and buasB like a bee. You write z pointed this way. Now 
put your teeth together and sayj, written with a dot 

At the next lesson the throat letters are given. First the hard gut- 
teral was sounded, and they were told three ways to write it, — c, A:, ^ 
distinguished as rounds h^h, and, with a tail. C was not sounded see but 
Tee, Another lesson gave them the soft gutteral g, but did not sound it 
gee; and the aspirate but did not call it aitck. 

Another lesson gave the vowels, (or voice letters, as she called them,) 
and was made lively by her writing all of them afterward in one word, 
Ikd. Sen. Jour. Vol. 8. — 7 
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mieaou, and calling^ it the cat's song. It took from a week to ten days- 
to teach these letters, one lesson a day of about twenty minutes. Then 
came words, mama, papa, pass, pussy, &c. At first only one word waft 
the lesson, and the letters were reriewed in their divisions of lip-letters, 
throat-letters,, tooth-letters, and roice-letters. 

This teacher had Miss Pesbody's " Nursery Bieading Book,'' and when 
she had taught the clkss to make all the words on the first page of it, she 
gave each of the children the book and told* them to find first one word 
and then another. It was a great pleasure to them to be told that now 
they could read. They were encouraged to eopy the words out of the 
book upon their slates. 

** The first Nursery Reading Book has itt it no words that have ex- 
ceptions in their spelling to the sounds given to the children as the pow- 
ers the letters. Nor has it any diphthongs^ or combinations of letters,, 
such as ai, ou, ch, sh, th. After they could read it at sight, they were 
told that aU words were not so regular, and their attention was called 
to the initial sounds of thin, shin, and chin, and to the proper diph- 
thongs, ou, oi, and au, and they wrote words considering these as ad- 
ditional characters. Then !MPother Gh>ose wa» put into- their hands, and 
they were made to read by rote the songs they had already learned by 
heart, and to copy them. It was a great entertainment to find the queer 
words and these were made the nucleus of groups of similar words, 
which were written on the blackboard and copied on their slates."'— 
(^Atiantic MonMy.) 

I have given this extended quotation because it teMs better than I can,, 
the plan we have been pursuing during the last year wtih much success. 
The sounds of the letters are, in every instance, taught before their 
names. But eo much mure remains to be said upon this subject that I 
must defer its further discussion until the next number. 
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RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

From the Superintendent's office, we obtain the following interesting 
and instructive facts. These cover the time elapsing from the taking efiect 
of the Revised School Law, in 1861, until the 30th of May, 1862, a period 
of about thirteen months. In territory, they embrace the State : 
The whole number of teachers licensed was .... 5,133 
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The namber licensed lor two jears was ..... 850 

Tlie number licensed for 18 months was 513 

The number licensed for 12 months was ..... 2,054 

The number licensed for 6 months was 1,426 

The number licensed for less than 6 months was ... 270 
The number of applicants who were refused licenses was - - 634 
Elkhart county licensed the largest number .... 158 
Vanderburg county licensed the largest number for two years - 61 
Grant county licensed the largest number for 6 months - - 51 

DeKalb and Franklin each licensed 50 

Huntington licensed the largest number for less than 6 months - 37 
•Steuben withheld licenses from the largest number - - - 86 
Marion revoked the lai^st number of licenses .... 6 
The above fikcts are interesting and significant, hence warrant a re- 
flection or two. 

1. All, we think, will be impressed with the wide difference between 
the two year and one year lists, the latter being 2.44 times as large as 
the former ; or, expressed less cumbrously, there are 244 teachers hold- 
ing one year licenses for every 100 holding two year licenses. 

2. The difference between the number holdmg two year Ucenses and 
those holding six months and under is equally noticeable, the number of 
the one being 850, and of the other 1696, the ratio being 2, saving a very 
small fraction. Add to this last^ the number who were refused licenses, 
and the ratio becomes 2.74. 

3. The inevitable inference from the above is the following, viz.: that 
either the Examiners' standard is higJif or the teachers' standard is low. 
Xot improbably both obtain, one in some counties, and the other in some, 
and both in others. 

4. Teachers, lei us go up. Examiners, lead the way. Said Daniel 
Webster, " There is room in the upper story of every profession." 



FROM KOSCIUSKO. 

Mb, Editor— 

Schools in Kosciusko are generally doing well. Teachers, 

for the most part, aspire to higher attainments, and more thorough qual- 
ifkations for their work. I find that a lecture occasionally at a centsal 
pointy at which they can convene, and by their influence call out many 
of the parents, has a good influence, quiets discordant elements, and har- 
monizes the efforts of teachers and parents in the promotion of the chil- 
dren's highest interest. 

Lectured last night to a full house, and on Suturday afternoon visited 
a school, and found that the teacher had apprised his patrons of my ex- 
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pected visit, and invited them to be present. It was soon ascertained 
that he was a teacher of influence and highly esteemed ; for, at the ap- 
pointed hour, a goodly number, residents of that and adjoining districts, 
including eight teachers convened, and we talked to ihem for an hour ; 
after which kind greetings were exchanged, and we separated. Several 
of us, however, met again in the evening at another school house, some 
miles distant, where we found nine teachers, with patrons and pupils in 
proportion. 

At all these meetings, and others previously held, I have not failed to 
urge attention to the " Constitutional Amendment " and ratification by 
vote next fall. 

Yours truly, 

D. T. Johnson, Examiner. 



Department of Public Instructioii. 



Offjcb of Soperintbndbnt,^ 
Indianapolis, March, 1863.j[ 

Can a School ExAif ineb be a Justice of the Peace ? 
" The Board of County Coramisaioners in accordance with the provisions 
of the 32d section of the School Law apponited me School Kxaminer, which 
appointment I accepted, was duly sworn, and entered upon the discharge of 
itH duties. I have since been elected, commissioned and qualified as a Jus- 
tice of the Peace. Am I authorized to act as School Examiner?" 

Answeb. — I think you are not authorized to act as School Examine^. 
The acceptance of an office is understood to vacate one previously held, 
except as in the Constitution expressly permitted. See Sec. nine, Art 
II, of the Constitutior. See also the case of Daily vs the State, Eighth 
Blackford, page 329. 

•* The schools in my township are unequal in size and cost differently. 
In what manner shall I apportion to them the school revenue for tuition, 
so that each school shall be taught an equal length of time, according to 
^Sec. 10 of the School Law ? Trustee." 

The following rule will apportion your revenue so as to accomplish the 
object : 

1, -Bctermine as near as you can the cost per day of suitable teachers 
for each of the schools in the township, and the aggregate cost per day 
of them all ; 2, Divide the school revenue on hand by said ag^gate 
cost, and you will have the number of days which all the schools can be 
taught for the money you have ; 3, Multiply this length of the schools 
by the cost per day of each school respectively, and you ascertain the 
apportionment of revenue to each school. 

Such an apportionment of revenue provides for each school an equal 
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length of time, without regard to the diversitj in the number of pupils 
at the several schools, or the cost of either school. It takes up all the 
school money on hand, and leaves neither money nor debt to go over to 
the following year. 

It will not do to make the apportionment to the schools according to 
the number of children in each ; netther will it in all cases do to appor- 
tion it equaUy to the several schools. 
The following example illustrates the foregoing rule: 
No. of schools in township, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Cost of each per day, - $1.00, $1.10, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00. 
Average cost of all per day, 6.85. 
Amount of money on hand, H45.25. 
Then $445.25-h$6.85=65, (No. days of school. 
No. days, 65 X$100=-$65.00, total belonging to 1st school. 
65x1.10=71.65, " " 2d, " 

65X1.25=81.25, *' •' 3d, " 

65 X 1.50= 97.50, " " 4th, 

65 X 2.00=130.00, " « 5th school. 

'* Can children attached to, and forming any particular school, lawfully 
attend at pleaanre any school in the township ? " 

I think they can not. Section 12 of the School Law, provides, among 
other things, that when persons having charge of children, have made 
their selection of the school to which they desire to attach themselves 
for school purposes, they shall not be allowed thereafter to attach them- 
selves to, or have the privilege of any other school, but by the consent of 
the Trustee for good cause shown. 

I think a Trustee has the right to permit persons to change firom one 
school to another, in his township, for good cause shown ; but the chil- 
dren attached to a particular school, or the persons having charge of 
them, have no right to make such a change, without first showing to the 
proper trustee, good cause for such a change, and obtaining his consent 
for it 

Transfers from one township to another for school purposes, can be 
made only when the enumeration forms the basis for the apportionment 
of school revenue, and the levy of special school tax ; and when the 
basis is once fixed, it cannot be changed from the year for which it is fixed 
without great inconvenience to the Examiner and County Auditor, in 
keeping their accounts of the collection and apportionment of school rev- 
enue. 

" The persons forming two of the schools in my township, desire to have 
their schools consolidated into one, and formed into a good graded sehooK 
Have I, as Trustee, the ri^hi. to consolidate them, and establish in connec- 
tion therewith a graded school ? " Tbusteb, 

Answer.— I understand section nine of the School Law to provide- 
amply for such a proceeding. It provides substantially that the Trustees 
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shall take charge of the educational affairs of their respective trwnships. 
towns and cities ; employ teachers, establish and conveniently locate 
suflBcient schools for the education of the children ; build, or otherwise 
provide suitable houses, furniture and apparatus for their several schools; 
establish graded schools or modifications of them, and admit into the 
higher departments of such schools, the advanced pupils from any of 
their primary schools. They have the care and management of the 
school property of their respective corporations. 

Section ten of the School Law provides that their schools must all be 
taught an equal length of time, without regard to the diversity in the 
number of pupils in, or the cost of, the several schools. 

These provisions confer upon the Trustee a great deal of power, and 
they should be construed liberally for the accomplishment of the objects 
indicated. SAMUEL L. RUGG, 

Sup't Pub. Instruction. 

" Examiner : " 

Dear Sir — In your letter you state to me that in your county 
some of the Trustees employ, or have permitted to be employed, teachers 
who have not obtained licenses lo teach ; and that Trustees have in some 
instances paid Urom the Common School Revenue of the State, teachers 
who have no license to teach. 

Such employment is clearly at variance with the provisions of the 
School Law, and with its true intent and meaning. But if such illegal 
employment is acquiesced in and permitted by the Trustee and patrons 
of the school, without notice or objection to the teacher until at or near 
the close of his school, such acquiescence cures the illegal employment, 
and the teacher is entitled to his pay, and can, I think, recover it at law. 
No person but the Trustee has the right to employ teachers for the pub- 
lic schools of the State, and if such employment is made by any other 
person it then becomes the duty of the Trustee to give the teacher notice 
to quit. But if the Trustee contracts for such illegal employment, then 
any of the persons forming the school for which such illegal employment is 
made has the right, within a reasonable time, to appeal from the decision 
of the Trustee making such contract, to the School Examiner of the 
proper county, whose decision shall be final. 

If a teacher is permitted to continue his school under an illegal em- 
ployment, to the close of his term, or near to it, without objection, and 
objection be then made, it would come too late to bar him from receiving 
his pay from the Trustee. 

Yours, very respectfully, SAMUEL L. RUGG, 

Supt. Pub. Instruction. 
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OUR BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 

From the annual reports just published, we gather the following (acts: 

1.— Of thb Blind. 

The number of pupils m attendance dnring Che year just closed, was 
95, — 41 males and 54 females. The number last year was 76. The 
total cost of running the Institution for the year was $19,162.13. 

The number of Blind in our State, as shown by the census of 1860, 
is 530. This shows that our Institution is extending its 'blessing to on- 
ly a small fraction of these unfortunates. Many know nothing of the 
existence of this Institution. Others know, but are unwilling to trust 
themselves among strangers far from home. I make both these state- 
ments from knowledge, having taught two years in this Institution. 

Hence, teachers, you may confer a blessing upon some sightless unfor- 
tunate in your neighborhood by urging hitn orlier to go to this Institu- 
tion, this home for the Blind. Touching this, hear the Superintendent, 
Mr. Churchman, in his report to the Board : " But I should come short 
of my duty, did I hii to remind you, and through you the humane of 
«Tery class throughout the State, that there are still within our borders, 
yery many-children of misfortune, groping in mental as well as physical 
darkness, whom it should be the earnest care of all to seek out and bring 
within our walls, to participate in the blessings provided for them through 
the munificence of a generous people.^ 

2. Of the Dkaf and Dumb. 

. The average number in attendance for year closing Nov., '62, was 143. 
The whole number in the State, as shown by the census of '60, is SOL 

The current expenses of the Institution for the year, exclusive of re- 
pairs of building or improvement of grounds, were $27,312.18, making 
oeariy $200 per pupil. The number of volumes in the librar}' is 1,500. 

In the Handicraft department, fifteen pupils are learning cabinet mak- 
ing, and twenty -five learning boot and shoe making. 

3, Of the Insake. 

The number of patients under treatment during the year ending Oct., 
1862, was 500 ; females, 243; males, 257. Of these 114 were restored 
and dischai^ed. 

The current expenses of the Institution, exclusive of improvements of 
grounds and buildings, were $29,890.81, making .a cost per pupil of $99. 

From the census of 1860, we learn that the number of insane in the 
State is 1,035. Among the various causes assigned lor the insanity o I 
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these patients, we find the *' excessive use of tobacco*' as the oaose as- 
signed for the insanity of 30 ; and a defeetWe education and dissipatioii 
as the cau^ of the insanity of 10. 



TKIBUTE TO THE DEFARTED. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 31st, 1862, the people of Mooro'd HilP 
and vicinity,, assembled together at the M. E. Chureh, for the purpose of 
considering in what way they could best give expression to their higb 
appreciation of the character and qualities of the late Prof. S. B. Adams ^ 
President of Moore's Hill College, and Chaplain of the 26lh Regiment^ 
Ind. Volt. The following resolutions were adapted on the occasion: — 

1. Besdved, That l^ the death of Ph>f. Adams^ the cause of edueatioi^ 
has lost a zealous and able advocate ; the churchy an earnest and faithful 
minister ; his neighbors and associates^ a genial companion and a relia- 
ble friend ; the comnHinity, a valuable citizen aud upright Bian, and 
his country as pure and devoted a patriot as ever lived or died in her 
service. 

2. Beadvedr That as President of Moore's Hill College, Prof. Adams- 
discharged all his various duties in that connection, with »uch marked 
ability, such untiring zeal,, such excellent judgment, such unquestionable- 
fidelity, and such entire success^ as to gain the affectionate esteem of the 
students, the respect and confidence of the patrons of the InstitutJOD^ 
and the favorable opinion and good will of the whole eommumty. 

3. Besdvedr That we deeply sympatize with his devoted, noble wife^ 
in this, her sad bereavement^ and tender to her the assurance of our deep 
and sincere condolence in this her great affliction. 

4. Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent for publication to* 
the Auroria Commercial^ the Western ChristiaB Advocate,, and the Ind. 
School Journal. 

— The above wa» sent for last number, but came two days too late* 
The friends will therefore excuse the delay.— Ed. 



SENATE DEBATE ON THE CONSTITFTIONAL. AMEND^ 
MENT. 

Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on Education reported back joint 
resolution ammcnding the Constitution so as to empower cities, towns- 
and townships to levy special taxes, and recommending its passage. 
Concurred in. 

Mr. March explained the joint resolution. The Supreme Court had de- 
cided that no school taxes should be levied and collected save the State- 
school tax. If the people, at the next election, approved by their vote» 
the ammendments proposed, then any local community could levy an 
additional school tax for the benefit of their own children. 
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Mr. Clajpool said he was opposed to the proposed amendmeBts, un- 
ess some provision was made to stop the present rule, by which such 
eoonties as Fayette were depleted of taxes raised in their midst to sus- 
tain other counties where the taxes collected were much less than their 
distributiTe share. 

Mr. Shields contended that the principle of general taxation for school 
purposes was correct, and that it was reasonable and just that wealthy 
counties should help educate the poorer ones. He wished to perfect our 
system so that when the Tolunteer left his state he could say to his 
wife, " If I should not come back, we have schools in which to educate 
our children." 

Mr. Mansfield thought that it was the intention of the framers of our 
Constitution to provide an equal system of common schools throughout 
the whole State by which the poorest locality could have its schools. 
The proposed amendments enabled any community that desired to in- 
crease its school facilities to levy a special tax for that purpose. 

Mr. Johnson had always been opposed to the system that allowed one 
man to be taxed to educate the children of another. Ue didn't believe in 
the doctrine preached so often that an increase of educational facilities 
would increase the morals of community. If a man was a natural born 
rascal, he would improve in rascality by education. 

Mr. Campbell favored the adoption of the resoltioo. 

Mr. March answered the arguments advanced by Mr. Johnson, and 
claimed that in all well educated communities the proportion of immor- 
ality and crime was much less than in more ignorant localties, and thai 
the principle was right that aU should be taxed for educational purposes. 
This proposition did not touch that clause in the Constitution, but gave 
additional powers to communities to levy additional taxes that all the 
children might be educated. 

Mr. Dunning believed that every community ought to take care of all 
the children in its midst, and as the pi-oposition enabled communities to 
do this he should vote for the joint resolution. The doctrine advanced 
by Mr. Johnson was in oppositon to the teachings and belief <^ his 
(Dunning's) whole life. 

Mr. Downey feared that the amendnients proposed would conflict 
with that provision of the Constitution which authorizes the Legislature 
^'to provide by law for a general and uniform system of common schools^ 
wherein tuition shall be witliout charge, and equally open to all." If lo- 
cal taxes were collected for local schools in some places and not in oth- 
ers a '^general and uniform system of common schools" would not exists 
and hence the wise provisions of the Constitution might be rendered in- 
effective. 

Mr. Bay thought it too late now to raise arguments against the utility 
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cf education, in the face of our own Constitution, which says that "Knowl- 
edge and learning, generally diffused throughout a community, being es- 
sential to the preservation of a free government," it was the duty of the 
General Assembly to provide laws on the subject He thought Mr- 
Downey's objection untenable, for the reason that the proposed amend- 
ments were intended to correct 'the existing provision prohibiting local 
taxation and if they were adopted there would be no conflict between 
their provisions and the Constitution as it was. 

Mr. Johnson denied that the Constitution required a tax to be levied 
upon the people to educate the children of the State. Education was a 
thing in itself, but not every thing. There would be just as much jns;- 
tice in taxing the people to buy books, or clothing, or food for children as 
to raise a fund by taxation to provide them with schools. 

Mr. Lander could not favor the resolution unless it was amended so 
as to embrace only cities and towns. The farming community desired no 
such amendment, and unless townships were exempted, the people 
would vote it down. He therefore offered an amendment to that effect. 

The Chair (Mr. Wolfe temporarily presiding) decided that the joint 
resolution having been passed by a previous Legislature, it was not sub- 
ject to amendment The only question to be determined was that of 
concurrence or non-concurrence. 

The report was concurred in, and the joint resolution passed. Yeas, 
36 ; nays, Messrs. Bearss, Claypool, Finch, Fuller, Johnson and Moore. 
— Indianapolis Daily Journal. 



Another Normal Institute. — We learn from Examiner Hadley, 
that another Normal Institute is to be held at Richmond, Wayne Co. — 
This will be held some time in the summer vacation. 

In view of the eminent success of the Institute last year, we think we 
hazard nothing when we say that the coming one will be eminently de- 
serving of the attention and attendance of the teachers of that part of 
the State. 

Morgan and Hendricks Co. Association.— These counties keep up 
a Union Association, meeting monthly. On the 21st ult, we had the 
pleasure of meeting with and lecturing before the teachers of this Asso- 
ciation. The class recitations and drills were practical, hence profitable. 
These teachers seem imbued with the true spirit of their calling. 

Prosperity.— From Prof. Rogers we learn that Asbury University is 
prosperous, the attendance being 150. 

Tree Planting. — Teachers and Trustees will bear in mind that the 
tree-planting season will be here in a few days. Trees were planted in 
many yards last year ; let them be planted in a larger number this year. 
The great political economist^ Adam Smith, said, '^l^e who makes two 
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bbdes of grass grow where formerly grew but one, is ft benefactor/' 
Teacher, plant a tree and bcoome a benefiu^tor. 

0^ The Conslitutional Amendment still lingers in the House. Its 
fi^ is uncertain. 

Contributors will be patient : we have twice as much matter on 
hand as can be inserted in this No. Thanks for abundance. 



FROM ABROAD. 

Edwabd Everett's son is a student in Cambridge Uniyersity, England. 

Geo. B. Stone, the editor of our Journal for the first two and a half 
years of its history, has recently been elected to the Professorship of 
Rhetoric annd Oratory, in Washington University, St. lA)uis. We are 
truly pleased to hear of this promotion of an old and esteemed friend. 

California. — A State Normal School was opened in San Francisco in 
July last. The last session of the Legislature appropriated $3,000 for 
its support 

At the last meeting of the Teachers' Association, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of a journal of education for that State. 
Success to the teachers in Eldorado. 

Statue of Horace Mann. — A letter from Rome to a lady in this 
city says : ^* We visited this morning the studio of Miss Stebbins, to see 
the statue she has completed of Horace Mann. It is superb, and by 
universal consent is considered the finest statue in any studio now in 
Rome. It is eight feet high, and is richly draped with a cloak thrown 
loosely over the figure, which passes under the right extended arm, 
then over the breast and left shoulder, falling in rich, graceful folds 
down the back, then to the base of the statue. The left hand clasps a 
book against the breast, and upon the pedestal is a pile of books, which 
serve as a support to the figure, as well as to indicate the literary pur- 
suits of the man. There are many personal friends of Horace Mann now 
in Rome, who pronounce the likeness most excellent. It will shortly be 
sent to Munich to be cast in bronze, and Boston will soon be enriched 
with one of the noblest modem statues that has ever led Rome." — Ex. 

Suspended.— The New Hampshire Journal of Education has been 
suspended. This suspension, as stated by the editor, was occasioned by 
the high price of paper and the lean patronage received from teachers. 
We regret this suspension ; it leaves the State with one light the less, 
and the sisterhood of journals with one voice silenced. 

Military and Gtmnastics. — Says the catolopie of Washington 
University at St. Louis, "^ in addition to the gymnastic aparatus alr^y 
furnished, there is, at stated hours, a military drill. 

Wisconsin. — From the Wisconsin Journal we learn that on the 13th 
of March a Normal Department is to be opened in connection with the 
State University at Madison. Both sexes aie to be admitted. Thus, 
other and younger States are moving, but Indiana slumbers. Slumberer, 
when wilt thou awake ! 
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Illinois. — From the Illinois Teacher we learn that the Teachers' 
Association, which commenced on the day ours adjourned, was one of 
the most interesting and numerously attended meetings ever held in the 
State. Among the subjects before the Association were the following : 
The Best Methods of Teaching Beginners to Read, Object Teaching, Map 
Drawing, and Compulsory Attendance at School. 

Among the lecturers, we notice the name of our former Indiana friend, 
of Wabash College, Prof. Butler, now of the State University, Wisconsin. 
Strong resolutions were passed affirming the fixed devotion of the teach- 
ers to the Union. Like resolutions, it will be remembered, were passed 
at our Association. In praise let it ever be said : Teachers are LiOTal. 

Rhode Island. — Rhode Island has accepted the Congressional gran- 
of lands for an Agricultural College, and transferred it to Brown tJni- 
yersity, providing for military as well as agricultural instruction. 

Iowa has provided for State Certificates. These certificates are per* 
petual and general, authorizing the holder to teach at any time and at 
any place in the State without further examination. This is moving. 

Liberia. — A college was recently opened in Liberia, to be taught by 
colored persons. It wiis founded by the liberality of American gentlemen. 
President Roberts, in his inaugural, says : *• The first college in West 
Africa is founded. Lord McCaulay's prediction, uttered forty years ago, 
of the illustrious University of Timbucto, though uttered jocosely, is re- 
ceiving realization. Truth is stranger than fiction. — New York leacher. 



Ollapodrida — u e. Fads, Queries, Maxims, SenUmeuts, Anecdotes, Hodks^ 
Pomts, M Cetera. 
It was Bion who first said, " Enow thy self." 

It was Pythaijorus who first uttered that sublimest of all uninspired 
conceptions, " The Music of the Spheres." 

Lord Brougham is the author of the saying : " The schoolmaster is 
abroad." 

Books were published in the United States in 1860 to the amount of 
$11,843,456 ; newspapers to the amount of $20,663,371. 

A recent anthr opologist divides the human race into three classes, viz : 
Saint, Sinner, and the Beecher Family. 

Addison, hearing that snuff was a provocative of wit, said, on taking 
it, he found himself more inclined to sneeze than to jest. 

The first object of a free people is the preservation of their liberty. — 
Daniel Wd)ster. 

QaBBiES.~Is Virgil the author of the saying, " Labor omnia vincit." ? 

Classicus. 

On page 52, Journal « is the following : " Every man must cast his 
vote, and see that his neighbor and friend does so, in favor of the right.' ' 

Query — How many legal voter does "Communicated " expect will be 
polled alter every man has voted ? '^ 
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BOOK TABLE. 

Theory and Art or Penmanship. By Payson, Dunton & Scribnkb. 
Boston : Crosby & Nichols. Pp. 152 ; price, I believe, 50 cents. 

We hail this book as one of the means tending to liberate the beautiful 
Art of Penmanship from the tyranny of Scribledom. 

After an interesting examination of this book we are willing to say 
that any teacher who will study and follow tluK manual, though he be 
but an indifferent penman, can teach penmanship with fair success — such 
a success as will put to shame three-fourths of the teaching now done in 
this branch. Without particularizing the merits of this book, we feel no 
fear of misleading when we say, teachers, you can with safety purchase 
this work. 

Hazen's Popular Technology, or Professions and Trades. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
This work consists of two volumes in &mily library style. It treats 
of sixty-four different professions, trades and callings, illustrating them 
with eighty-one engravings ; hence is instructive to both the teacher and 
the general reader. It is especially valuable to the teacher of Object 
Lessons, it being a repository of (acts from which such teachers may draw 
at pleasure. 

A Second Book in Geometry. By Thomas Hill, President of Cam- 
bridge University, Mass. Boston : Brewer & Tileston. Pp 136. 

The author says this work is adapted to pupils from thirteen to eighteen 
years of age. 

The work is so unlike other geometries in its discursive and conver- 
sational modes of proof, that our opinion is not fully made up concerning 
its merits. It has, however, the unquestioned merit of being atUhor^ 
by a ripe scholar and cogent reasoner. 

Sherwood's Writing Speller. — The Writing Speller is a book with 
two vertical columns in which are to be written the words as pronounced. 

The teacher pronounces the words, and the pupil write." them, after 
which the teacher spells, and the pupil corrects errors. 

This mode tends to accurate spelling and neat penmanship, because 
prominence is given to both. Retail price 50 cts* 

Accompanying the above, is a Speller and Pronouncer containing 
about two thousand wonls, with both Webst**r's and Worcester's pro- 
nunciation and syllabication marked. 

Superintendent's Eeport of the Pi^blic Schools of Michigan. 

From the Eeport for 1862, we learn that the numljer of Teachers' 
Institutes held within the year was 13, and that the aggitgate attendance 
was 1,850, and that the total cost was $1,300. The State makes annual 
appropriations for the support of Institutes. 

The schools were kept open six months. 

The number of male teachers employed was 2,380. 

The number of female teachers employed was 5,958. 

The State assesses and collects annually a two mill tax for support of 
schools, instead of one mill as in Indiana. 

The Beport discusses ably and at length a course of study for public 
schools Some of these passages we have marked for future quotation. 
Mr. Gregory will accept our thanks for this copy of his Report. 
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Publisher's Notes. 

Nfw Advertisements.— The readers of the Journal will do well to to ex- 
amine the several new pnges of advertasements which appear this month. 

Wm. Wood & Co., N. Y., advertise Brown's Grammars, widely known. 

P. T. Sherlock, Chicairo, Warren's Geographies, and *'The Silver Lnte." 

Charles Scribner, N. Y., two pa^es, about Prof. Guyot's Wall Maps for 
Schools, and Sheldon's Object Lessons. 

Merrill & Co., Indianapolis, New Books, with prices. See also advertise- 
ment of Prof. Pnrdy's Commercial College, and the cards of II. Lieber, L. 
Sholtz, Cox «fe Clark, Riinyun, Ac. 

Indianapolis Daily OazeUe, 

This is the title of a newspaper re cently started in this city. It is neatly 
printed, ably edited, and *' Union " all over. Published at |5 a year in ad- 
vance; six months, $3; one month, 50 cents. Address Jordan & Burnett. 



A CARD. 



To Teachers and Trustees.— The undersigned has just concluded ar- 
rangements for an Agency of the American School Institute for Indiana, for 
supplying Teachers and School Officers with School-books, Globes, Maps, 
Charts, Diagrams, Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, Black-boards, 
Liquid Slating, School Furniture, and, in short, every kind of School Mer- 
chandise, at the lowest cash prices. These articles will be furnished in any 
quantity desired, and all orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 

Samples of all will be kept at the Office of The Indiana Scuool Journal. 
Office open at all business hours 

Letters of inquiry must be accompanied with a stamp to insure answers. 
Address H. H. YOUNG, 

Office Indiana School Journal. 



Eureka Liquid Slating. 

The "Liquid Slating" is a new. cheap, and truly valuable material for 
making Blackboards. It may bo applied to any smooth board or wall sur- 
face ; is also useful in in renovating old blackboards. It is perfectly black, 
never crumbles, always remains hard and smooth, and rivals the best stone 
slates. 

The Liquid Slating is securely put up in tin cans, and may be safely sent 
)>y express to any part of the country. Full directions accompany it, and 
:tiiy teacher may apply it as easily as he would ordinary paint. 

Price, $1 pint; $1.76 per quart. 
0^ One quart is sufficient to prepare 50 square feet of surface. 
Orders promptly filled. Address H. H, YOUNG, Indianapolis. 

—The Liquid Slating has been used in several of the Public and Private 
schools of this city, both in making new boards and renovating old ones, 
and we are assured by all who have tried it that it gives complete satisfac- 
tion. A teacher in one of the Ward schools, (the First,) made a board on 
his own responsibility, and it worked so well that the School Board author- 
ized its use in the other buildings where blackboards were needed. 
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A GRADED COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN OBJECT 

LESSONS. 

BY WM. K. HAILlCAir.* 

The course is divided into ten grades, embraoing the so-called 
Primary and Grammar departments; and each grade is supposed to 
occupy one or two lessons. 

TENTH GRADE. 

Miscellaneous Objects. — ^Name (six> ten) objects, in the parlor, 
cellar, kitchen, dining-room, bed-room, stable, in the street, river, 
woods, fields, city, in the carpenter's, blacksmith's tailor's milliner's 
shoe-maker's shop ; (four) things made of wood, paper, iron, leather, 
wool, cotton, silk, glass, brass, tin, etc. In lessons on single objects 
develop the ideas of color, shape, size, weight, mentioned below 
under these heads. 

Color, — ^Name (six, eight) objects that are white, black, gray, 
green, blue, yellow, red, purple, brown, drab. Assort pieces of 
wood, paper, or cloth of the color mentioned. 

Shape and Position, — Develop and fasten the ideas, surface, 
edge, corner, straight, curved, wavy and spiral ; in, around, beside, 
over, under, above, below, on, at, beyond, before, behind, r]ght,.left. 

Size. — ^Develop and &sten the ideas, large, small, long, shorty 
broad, narrow, thick, thin, deep, shallow, tall, low, and their degrees 
of comparison. 

Weighs. — The ideas, heavy, light, heavier, lighter, as heavy as, 
as light as. 

^Professor of Physicul Science in th« Mftle and. Feiniile High Schools.. 
LoQisvine, Kentncky. 
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Plants, — ^Name and bring, yellow, red, etc., flowers , large and 
and small flowers ; flowers that grow in the garden, fields, woods, on 
the road-side, in marshes, etc.; plants used for food, ornament ; 
plants that produce berries, nuts, etc. 

Animals, — Name (three, four) animals with white, brown, black 
hair ; (six) animals that stay about houses, in the woods, fields, 
river ; animals which you have only seen in pictures ; (three) ani- 
mals that can run, walk, leap, fly, swim ; an animal that barks, 
mews, etc.; (four) large, small, etc., animals. Tell the children 
anecdotes of well -known animals, and let them repeat and tell others. 

[Four lessons a day, from five to eight minutes long, alternating 
the exercises.] 

NINTH ORADB. 

Miscellaneous Objects, — Name parts of (forty) objects ; parts of 
book (cover, back, leaves) of a pin, (head, shaft, point,) of a chair, 
(legs, rounds, seat, back,) etc. In lessons on smgle objects, develop 
and fasten the ideas, smooth, rough velvety, hard, soft ; cold, warm; 
wet, dry ; bitter, sweet, sour, tasteless, on the ideas mentioned below 
in the separate exercises. 

JJJOo^or. — Dark and light shades of color, olive, citrine, russett, 
orange, crimson, rose, colorless. 

Shape and Position. — Square, oblong, triangle, circle, oval, cube, 
ring, ball, disc, right, acute, and obtuse angles. 

Size, — ^Measure dimensions and distances from one to twenty feet. 

Weight, — Weigh objects from one to ten pounds. 

Plants, — Name and point out the following parts of plants : root, 
stem, branches, leaves, buds, blossoms, fruits, and their colors, 
shapes and sizes, as fiir as the grade allows. 

Ammals, — ^Name and point out the following parts of animals : 
head, trunk, limbs, and their colors, shapes and sizes as far as the 
grade allows. 

[Four lessons a day from 6 to 10 minutes long.] 

SIGBTH GRADE. 

Miscellaneous Ohjeets, — In lessons on single objects develop and 
fasten the ideas, stiff, flexible, elastic, inelastic, brittle, tough, sapid, 
insipid, turbid, clear, etc. Form sentences containing these words, 
and require spelling and definitions. 

Color. — ^Primary, secondary, and tertiary colors, taught by ac- 
tual mixing of colors. 

Shape and Position, — Circle, centre, circumference, parallelo- 
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"gmn, rectangle, cone, cylinder, perpendicular, fitanting, horizontal, 
Tertica], parallel, diverging, oonverging. 

^ur^."— Measure dimensions and distances from *one to one hun- 
dred feet ; and surfaces from one to twelve square feet. 

WeigM, — Weigk objects from ^ to ^2 pounds, 

PlanU. — The following parts of plants-: root, rootlets, bark; bast, 
wood, marrow ; branches, boughs-; leaf, stalk, st^ules, blade, veins, 
nerves ; also the questions where is the plant found ? 

Afumals.^^The following parts of animals c skull, faoe, nose, 
mouth, teeth, tongue, eyes, ears, neck; also the question, where is 
ihe annimal found ? 

[Four lessons a day from 6 to 12 minutes long.] 

SXVSNTH ORADS. 

HisceUtmeeus Ob;edts,Tht ideas transparent, translucent, opaque, 
|>la8tic, solid, liquid, gaseous, fluid, «dible, nutritious, combustible, 
porous, nuilleable, ductile, etc Form sentences containing these 
words and require spelling and definitions in various terms. 

ColoT9. — GontiDue mixing of colors, to produce shades. 

Shape, — ^Rhombus, rhomboid, trapezoid, trapezium, diagonal, di- 
ameter, radius, semi-circle, quadrant, sphere, hemisphere, prism, 
pyramid, plane, convex, concave. 

iSK^e.^Measure dimensions in feet and inches, distances in feet, 
Todsy etc.; surfaces in square feet, square inches, and square yards. 

Planis. — ^The following parts of plants : calyx (sepals), corrolla 
(petals), stamens (fikment, anther, pollen), pistil (ovary, style, 
stigma, ovules), fruit (caverines of seed, seed); also the questions : 
when does the plant blossom ? and, when does the fruit ripen ? 

Animals,-^The remaining parts of animals. Habits of animals, 
iUustrated by anecdotes. 

JPhe Senns. — Name objects discovei^ 1)y the eye, ear, sense of 
touch, etc.; qualities discovered by the eye, ear, etc. 

[Three or four lessons a day from 7 to 15 minutes long.] 

SIXTH OiRiLDE. 

• MisceUetne&us iMjetis. — Connected descriptions of objects, giving 
ihe qualities in the order of the senses, verbally and in writing ; the 
teacher gives short descriptions in the shape of riddles to be solved by 
the pupils, or the pupils give riddles to each other. Conversations on 
ibe uses and materials of objects. 

Oder, — ^Painting simple drawings — a table, a book; etc. Har^ 
mony of coloMr taught* 
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^Shape and Position, — Chord, segment^ seitor, tangent, pentagon^ 
hexagon, heptagon, etc.; parallelopipedon, truncated cones and pyra- 
mids ; octahedron, dodciahedron, etc. 

Size. — ^Measures of surfaces continued ; measures of solids. 

Weight. — ^Weighing objects in pounds and ounces up to twenty 
pounds. 

Plants. — Connected descriptions of plants, verbally and in writing. 

Animals. — Same as in plants. 

Five Senses. — General descriptions and explanations of the senses. 

[Three lessons a day from 8 to 15 minutes long.] 

FIFTH GRADE. 

Miscellaneous Objects. — ^How made; materials, why used. Com- 
parisons of simple objects; written abstracts of comparisons requiied. 

Color. — ^Painting continued. 

Shape. — ^Miscellaneous exercises. 

Size. — Solid and fluid measures. 

Plants. — ^Descriptions continued; comparisons to develop tbe 
ideas^ tree, shrub, herb. 

Ammals. — Descriptions continued ; comparisons to develop the 
ideas ; mammal, bird, fish, reptile, insect, domestic, wild, terrestial, 
aquatic, amphibious. 

Minerals. — Descriptions of common rocks; sand-stone, lime- 
stone, granite, marble, quartz,, etc. 

[Three lessons a day from 10 to 20 minutes long.} 

FOUBTH ORAOS. 

Arts and Manutactures. — ^Arts of bleaching, tanning, baking etc.; 
manufacture of glue, gas, starch, sugar, paper, etc. 

plants. — Comparing plants to develop the ideas annual, biennial| 
perennial ; the classification into families ; the maple fifunily, the pear 
family, the pod-bearing family, the pink funily, die rose family^ ete. 

Animals. — Comparing animals to develop the ideas herbivoioiis, 
carnivorous, omnivorous; the adaptations of their structure; the 
clatsi^cadon into orders, two-handed, four-handed, camivoroos, etc.| 
animals. 

Minerals and Metals, — Diamond, ruby, etc.; iron, tin, zinc, 
copper, etc. 

Phenomena. — ^Explanations of rain, dew, frost, snow, hail, fi)g, 
clouds, etc. 

[Two or three lessens a dliy from tO to 20 minutes long.] 
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ArU and Jianufadures. — Varnishes, paints, glass, soap, candles^ 
alcohol, vinegar, gon-powder, etc.; steam-engine, fire-engine, baro- 
meter, thermometer, lightning-rod, electric telegraph ; compass, etc.; 
arts of printing, engraving, sculpture, painting, etc. 

PlanU. — Uses of the parts of plants ; of roots, stems, leaves, 
flowers and parts of flowers, seeds ; uses of plants, relation between 
plants and animals ; differences between plants and aninials. 

Animalt, — Digestion, respiration, circulation, nervous action, in- 
stinct, intelligenoe. How animals grow, development of butterfly, 
chicken, etc. 

MineraU and MiUds. — ^How obtained ; how and why used. 

Phenomena. — ^Wind, heat, combustion ; light, electricity, magnet- 
ism, thunderstorms, aurora borealb, currents, earthquakes, volca- 
noes, tides, phases of the moon, etc. 

All educators are earnestly requested to send without delay any 
suggestions which they can make concerning this course, eitner to 
ihe author, or to the editor of the School Journal. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

I propose to discuss briefly the history of Arithmetic. A limited 
knowledge of .numbers and their combinations is so essential to 
man, even in the rudest condition of life, that we must grant that 
this knowledge was co-existent with the creation of our kind, and 
formed a part of that original endowment bestowed by the Creator 
when He made man in his own image. 

Avoiding, then, an attempt which must prove fruitless, to ^desig- 
nate the absolute period when the feblest glimmering of arithmetical 
knowledge b^ran to exist, it will be a profitable investigation to trace 
the progress of the science from its rude elements, as found among 
all nations, through the curious phases of its development towards that 
simplicity and beauty which now characterize the science of Arith- 
metic. 

Arithmetic as a science probably had its origin in India. From 
India it was carried into Egypt. Josephus says that Abram brought 
this knowledge into Egypt. Thence it was carried into Greece by 
Thales, about 600 B. C. 
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Some writers date the true beginning of tlie science at tbe period 
of its introduction into Greece. All admit that this is a most impor- 
tant era in its history. The word Arithmetic is from a Greek word 
signifying number. This word is composed of two others, whos*^ 
significations are to arrange or adapt, to the mind, indicating not 
only the use, but the manner of ancient computaiion, which was » 
pure mental operation, without the use of symbols. To retain the- 
results of these mental operations, and afterwards to aid in the pro* 
eesses, stones or pebbles were used. We thus trace the origin of 
the word calculus, which embraces the profoundest mathematical 
propositions, and yet whose primitive meaning is, a little stone. 

Gouget, in his Origin of Laws, remarks that " nature has provided 
us with a kind, of arithmetical instrument more generally used than 
is commonJy imagined ; I mean our fingers." As early as (he- 
times described by Homer, Proteus is said to have counted his sea 
calves by &ves — that is, by his fingers. 

This is certainly an easy explanation of the wonderful fact thai 
all civilized, and many uncivilized nations count by tens, tens of 
tens, <fec., and that every attempt to substitute another base has 
proved a failure. 

The Greeks and Romans used letters to indicate numbers. The* 
Greek alphabet of twenty -four letters, with three interpolated char- 
acters, were used to express the nine units, the nine tens, and the- 
nine hundreds. Peculiar accents to these letters repeated, indicated 
numbers above these. 

The Roman method was an improvement on the Greek, since il 
embraced but seven letters, I, Y, X, L, 0, D, M. Various reasons 
are assigned by the curious as to the selection of these letters. O 
and M are the initial letters denoting (centum) a hundred, and 
(mille) a thousand. D, for five huadred, is contracted from I and 
inverted C, thus, lo. Returning to the idea of the hand as the- 
primitive arithmetical instrument, one is represented by a single 
figure, as I, two by II, or two figures, three by III, and four by IIII. 
y completes the first series, and is chosen from its resemblance to^ 
the hand when only the thumb is extended. Ten is representee! by 
X, or V and V inverted, X or by placing the hands one upon the 
other in the most natural position, with the thumbs only extended. 
Fifty completes the combinations of five and ten, and is represented 
by L, since this letter closely resembles the hand when resting on a 
table with the palm vertical and the thumb extending upwards. 
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The Rcoaftn and Greek system of notation was cambersome, and 
theb calculations most kare been exceedingly tedious and difELcult. 
The oldesi ireadse on this subject is by Euclid, 300 B. C. 

In the second century Ptolemy introduced a new method of nota* 
kion called the sexagesimal — the repetition beginning with sixty. 
In this system unity is represented by 1, sixty by 1' sixty times 
sixty by 1*. Traces of this system still remain in the smaUer di« 
risions of time and the sub*divisions of the circle. Two other sys- 
tems of repetition have been proposed, one called the duodecimal, or 
by twelres, the other binary, or by twos. The binary system was 
advocated by Leibnitz. 

The characters now used in arithmetical calculations are called 
Arabic, although without doubt they were invented in India at a 
much earlier period than Arab science. Of the origin of these 
characters among the Hindoos, we are entirely ignorant. The nine 
digits and zero were known and used hy them as early as the sixth 
century. From India it was carried into Egypt and Arabia. 

The system was introduced by the Saracens, into Europe, about 
11 00 A. D., and throughout Europe during the next three centuries. 

A feeble claim has been urged that the numerical characters are 
neither Indian nor Arabic, but Greek. The argument is based on 
the resemblance of the figures to the letters of the Greek alphabet, 
especially 4 and Delta, and 8 and Theta. In the Greek notation, 
however, one of the interpolated characters occurs for six, between 
Epsilon and Zeta, which removes Theta to the ninth place I 

The Arabic notation soon superseded the sexigesimal system ; 
first in reference to whole numbers, and afterward in reference to 
fractions. The decimal system was extended to fractions about 
1600 A. D., and further perfected by Napier about 1620. Baron 
Napier is also the inventor of logarithims, that wonderful system 
so aptly called speaking numbers. 

Arithmetic as a science, has engaged the attention of such men 
as Euclid, Cardan, Napier, Kepler, Briggs, Newton, Hutton and 
Legendre. As an elementary science, it is the single path through 
which we conduct the investigations and reach the results of higher 
mathematics. By the refinements of our own times, it is also the 
chief auxilliary in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Geology. As 
an art. Arithmetic enters into all ths affairs of daily life. The boy 
counts his marbles, the blacksmith studies the ratio of diameter to 
circumference that he may fit his tire, the carpenter completes 
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squares and extracts roots, the merchant strives to multiply his 
profits and reduce his losses, the broker calculates his per cent. The 
banker, the assessor, the politician, the preacher, the clerk, the as- 
tronomer, the surveyor, the teacher, the artizan, the dancing master 
and the grave digger, all, everywhere, and in everything in busy 
life, are simply ringing changes on addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division. These varied changes, so numerous and so 
complicated, cannot he estimated by our theory of permutations. 
The resources of the art fail not. Each new branch of science only 
develops a new melody in our wonderful gamut of four, whose 
capacities for change and capabilities of combinations are countless. 

L. 

<> 

THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 

BT AHALYZBR. 

The study of language is one thing, and the study of languages 
is another. The study of languages is the investigation as to the 
vocables and idioms of different tongues, and the translation of them 
from one tongue to another. The study of language, or ''linguistic 
philology/' that of the forces which underlie all forms and idioms, 
and out of which all forms and idioms grow. There is an anatomy 
of language as there ^is an antomy of the animal body, and the 
knowledge of either would constitute a science. The study of 
language opens a wide field of investigation to the mind of the stu- 
dent, and he at once finds himself forced to draw upon nearly every 
resource of the human reason to deduce, collect and arrange. 

The methodical study of language, and the etymology of our 
common English words ought to form a part of the cunculnm in 
our commoa schools. " Words are things," says Byron, and who 
abetter right to judge. *' Fossil poetry," one calls them, " Uliad 
without a Homer," another, and a great writer not long departed 
from us has here borne witness at once to the pleasantness and profit 
of the study of language and etymology of words. '' In a lan- 
guage,'* he says, " like ours, where so many words are derived from 
other languages, there are few modes of instruction more useful or 
more amusing than that of accustoming young people to seek for 
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Ae atymok)^ and primary meaning of the words they use. There 
are cases in which more knowledge of more Taltte may be conveyed 
by the history of a word than by the history of a campaign." It is 
a great achievement of the student's mind to learn the true signifi- 
cance of the language he daily uses, and after the elasticity of his 
mind has been broken by the result of habit, he is surprised to 
find that the words he has so long mistaken for dead materials are 
themuMlves living forces. It was Mozart who, on his death-bed, 
startled his weeping friends by exclaiming, " Now, I just begin to 
see what might be done in music." Its ample illustrations are to 
be found in the common language of men ; its ample warrant of 
uaefulness in the common errore of men. There are few branches 
pf study that will so attract the attention and provoke the curiosity 
of the student of the school as the study of language. What child 
would not be gratified, for example, if you should tell him that 

* righteous ' was only « right wise.' Suppose the chiss to be 
reading, how much might you quicken and expand their minds by 
unlocking the " dark eaves " in which, to them, he hidden the mean- 
ingless words. How easily you may by explaining the origin of 
the words 4n their lesson, transform their monotonous lesson into a 
living field in which they will see beauty and attraction. For ex- 
ample ''Smith," a black-smith, tin-smith, a gold-smith, dbc, was 
so called because his chief business wa to * smith,' or hammer. 
** Wrong " comes from the word ** wring," a wrong thing is some- 
thing 'wrung' or twisted away from the right. A ''county" 
was merely the possession of a ' Count.' " Heaven " is so called 
because it is ' heaved up.' Or supposing you have before you a 
class in geography, reciting on the map of ' Spain,' and you call 
their attention to a point of land out-jutting into the strait of Gib- 
laltar, lying like a great watch-dog, guarding the entrance and the 
exit of all ships ; on the extremity of which is the little town of 

* Tarifa.' If then, the teacher will explain to the class that from 
this little town we get our word tariff, because the Moors, in ancient 
days, were accustomed to watch from this point all merchant ships 
going into or coming out of the Midland Sea, and make them pay 
a certain rate for the privilege of carrying their merchandise through. 
Explain all this as the signification of the word ' tarifiP,' and you will 
have added much to the interest and knowledge of your class. The 
word tariff has always been familiar to their ears. Meanwhile they 
were ignorant as to whether it was a material or etherial object, but 
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VERDICT OF A JURY OF BOYS. 

When Dr. Nathaniel Prentice taught a public school in Rozbory, 
he was very much a favorite ; but his patience at times would get 
very much exhausted by the infractions of the school rules by the 
scholars. On one occasian, in rather a wrathy way, he threatened 
to punish with six blows of a heavy ferule the first boy detected in 
whispering, and appointed some as detectors. Shortly after, one of 
these detectors shouted : 

"Master, John Zeigler is whispering.'* 

John was caUed up, and asked if was a fact. (John, by the way, 
was a &vorite both of his teacher and schoolmates.) 

" Yes,'' answered John; "I was not aware of what I was about ; 
I was intent on working out a sum, and requested the one who sat 
next to reach me the arithmetic that contained the rule which I 
wished to see." 

The Doctor regretted his hasty threat, but told John that he 
could not suffer him to whisper or escape the punishment, and 
contmued : 

*'I wish I could avoid it, but can not, without a forfeiture of my 
word, and the consequent loss of my authority. I will," he con- 
tinued, ** leave it to any three scholars you may choose, to say 
whether or not I omit the punishment.'* 

'' John said he was agreed to that, and immediately called out G. 
S., T. D., and D. P. D. The Doctor told them to return a verdict, 
which they soon did (after consultation), as follows : 

** The master's word must be kept inviolate — John must receive 
the threatened six blows of the ferule ; but it must be inflicted on 
voluntary proxies — and we, the arbitrators, will share the punish- 
ment by receiving each of us two blows." 

John, who had listened to the verdict, stepped up to the Doctor, 
and with outstretched hand, exclaimed : 

** Master, here is my hand ; they shan't be struck a blow ; I will 
receive the punishment." 

The Doctor, under pi'etense of wiping his face, shielded his eyes, 
and telling the boys to go to their seats, said he would think of it. 
I believe he did think of it to his dying day, but the pnnishment 
was never inflicted. — Middlesex Journal. 
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[Inserted hj request. 
THE WARFARK 

BT 11X88 IC. X. ALBBBTflOV. 

In unconscious danger slumbering. 

Long our young Republic lay, 
Basking in fcne^imle of fortune, 

Reveling in the light of day. 
Wealth of mind and wealth of feeling, 
Wealth of heart, and wealth of hand, 
Claimed with patriotic triumph, 
In our own, our natire Umd ; 
Styled ourselves a band of freemen, 

Freemen in our own free land. 

Our glorious institutions I 

What a theme of thought and song ! 

Where once stood the grand old forests, 

Surges now the dties' throng. 

The temples reared to science 

Tell of philanthropic hetorts, 

Forming plans, so young aspirants, 

Early learn the useful arts. 

In our land of boasted freedom, 

In oar liod of brave true hearts. 

Since our Pilgrim Fathers landed 
On the wave-washed Plymouth rock, 
Guiding in their sense of Jusooe 
A small, weary, fiuthful flock ; 
Calm Religion points her finger, 
From many a holy shrine, 
And though creed and rite may differ, 
Faith and hope alike divine, 
On each true heart's altar shine. 

Vestal fires on fiuth's pure shrine. 

But the cloud, at first no larger 
Than the once prophetic hand; 
Like it, too, increased in measure, 
Till the broad blue sky it spanned. 
From this cloud of midnight blackness, 
See ! the thundor-bolts are hurled, 
Startling from a sleep of ages, 
Many nations of the world. 
For Rebellion is the cloud, 

Folding freedom in its shroud. 



A rival flag is flaunting, 
With many a haughty fold. 
On gorgeous fitbrics woven, 
Wi& woof of glittering gold ; 
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Bat frem tbe loyal Northland^ 
Braye Unionists there ^ame, 
Who fight not lor dominion, 
Nor yet for fleeting hme, 
But to save •« Wood-bought Stars and Stripes, 
And not to win a namSf 

With hearts, that know no quailmg. 
Before the traitorous throng^ 
And battling, conscious of the right 
Are rendered doubly strong ; 
The mid-day sees them gathend 
In haldt^s stem array, 
The waning hours behold tb««i 
Still fierce amid the fray. 
And e'en at midnight's " mystio hour^*^ 
The braye souls pass away. 

TThe moon's pale light Ms fkinUy 
And fitfully between 
The rolling of the waivcloiids, 
That wrap the fearful aoene. 
Here by his gun, the soldier 
Lies st^BT upon the plain, 
And there, a death-cold rider 
Still grasps tiie gore-stained rein--- 
And iar away are mourneifl, 

Where they'll ne'er come again. 

The stars look cold, and cheerless, 
Aboye the gory bed, 
Where gallant forms are sleeping, 
Now numbered with the dead. 
The din of battle dies away ; 
The musics martial strain ; 
And the still, cold air breathes gently, 
Along the corse strewed plain. 
From our nation's grand escutcheon, 
Ebli/ FaJOier! wipe this stain. 

But the *' Teachers' Warftre," may it 
Neyer end with passing day ; 
May their contending armies. 
From the field, pass not away. 
And while proudly still we cherish 
The memory of those 
Who for our rights are sleeping, 
In death's long, deep repose, — 
All hoaor to the liying^ 
Who for their counti^ plead. 
And train Immoartdls for her caus^. 
In this her hour ofneeA^-^ 
To Teacher, 8(Mer, each alike. 
We mihemattOod speed. 
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FIBST LESSONS IN BEADING. 

For n^Yenl years, I hare made {urimary reading the sulject of study 
and experiment Within a few months I have visited a large nnmher 
(tf the beat schools in the State, and have carefoUy observed their differ* 
ent methods of teaching beginners to read. These observations induce 
me to present, as plainly as possible, the plan which I can most confi- 
dently commend to the teachers both of onr graded and district schools. 
I shall bear in mind the peculiar disadvantages under which the teachers 
of ungraded schools labor, and endeavor to adapt my suggestions to their 
needs. In a graded school, tau^ by teachers oi my own selection and 
training, and supplied with books and charts specially adapted to my 
views, I should doubtless pursue a somewhal different course. 

It i^ ^robaUe that an attempt to carry out even this plan will meet 
with opposition in many neighborhoods, in which are patrons who do 
not believe in progress in school instruction, and who wish their children 
tsoght just as they were thirty years ago, however barren their senseless 
joutine may have been in good results. FiUDents who can neither spell 
nor read creditably, after a life-long practice, are oiten most strenuous to 
have their children read and spell in school as they did. Under the 
circumstances in which the teach^ is placed, it may be best to oompro* 
mise the matter by seeming to yield, but still pursuing quietly his own 
plan. If necessary the children may be. permitted to say their "a-b<cV 
or " a-be-ab's " once a day, while the increased efforts in *' the better 
way " makes good the last time. I wishalso to suggest, before attempt- 
ing to sketch this method, that readers and charts adapted to it axe very 
oonvenieut, but not absolutely neocessary. A good blackboard, a piece 
of chalk, and, if the teacher is not skilliul in drawing, a few pictures will 
answer every purpose for a tew days. When the blackboard exercises 
^^» i|0 longer sufi&cient, the plan may still be used in connection with any 
ordinary primer. 

FiBST Step. — The first step in teaching a child to read is to enable 
him to nam a few words at si^t, and to read sentences composed of 
tbdse words in a natural and expressive manner. To this end the words 
mnot mean something to the child. They must represent to him ideas. 
Be must also be &miliar with them as sounds (spoken words) before an 
%tt9mpt is made to learn them as fomns^ (printed words). Hence the 
ohtld must first become acquainted with the oljects, actions, qualities, 
etp., represented by the words he is to read. It is thus that each word 
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becomes a reality — something within the child's sympathies and giaflip. 
Xt most be evident that the trae method of teaching a child to nad, is 
based on the principles of what is called "object teaching." 

The teacher calls the attention of the class to some object, a bird, for 
example, with which each scholar is familiar, and makes it the sabjeetof 
a brief conversation (an object lesson). As soon at the interest of the 
class is sufficiently enlisted, she draws upon the blackboard a picture of 
a bird (or shows a picture of one), and asks, " What is this 7" Afber de- 
veloping the idea of a picture by showing that a picture of a bird cannot 
sing, fly, etc., and is not therefore really a bird, she proceeds to print the 
word bird upon the board. She then points to the word, and says, we 
have been talking about a bird ; I have just shown you the piotuie of a 
bird ; and now here is the word, bird. When you see this word, what 
are you to think of ? * Bird.'' Great care must be taken, just at this 
point, to make plain the proper distinction between an objeet, its pieture 
and the word that represents it The teacher may then print the vfoid 
several times of different sizes, (avoiding, for the present, the use of capi* 
tal letters,) and the class name the same in concert She then calls on 
diflerent scholars to take the pomter and point to the woid in variouB 
places and name it 

At the next lesson another word, as cat, is introduced and taught in a 
similar manner. Great psins should be taken to call attention to the 
form or appeaiance of the word, but no effort should be made to teaeh 
the names of the letters that compose it All experience has shovm that 
the attempt to read a word through its letters only serves to oenftue the 
young tyro. As soon as the class can name three or four words at sigfat 
(cat, dog, boy), they are led to make up and repeat little sentences, by 
saying something of each object. The teacher points to the word, bird, 
lor example, and asks, " What does a bird do t" " Sings," says one. 
The teacher then says, " A bird sings," and the class repeat thesame one 
or more times in concert ** What else does a bird do ?" ** Flies." *M 
bird flies," repeats the class. In this manner four or five of the common 
actions of each object are named in the sentences repeated. • Back word 
should be clearly enunciated, and each sentence repeated in an expressive 
manner. The tones of the voice should be distinct, yet sweet and natural • 
The teacher then prints the word, sings, upon the board. What did 
you say a board does f Sings. Flies. Here is the word, sings. Does 
it make any noise ^ Listen. In this manner the &ct that the word 
sings, is only the name of an action may be realised. The teacher now 
MslOf ** How many letters m this word f Count them. " One, two 
three, four five." Five letters. Which two are alike. " The first and 
last" She now prints on the board, " bird sings," " boy sings,** and 
teaches the class to read the same. The vrord, *'a," is also iamiliariaed, 
and placed before each sentence, aa "a bird sings, <'a boy sings.'' In 
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like manner the woida, flies, eats, plays, rans, parrs, barks, etc., are 
taught, and as many little sentences as possible printed on the board, and 
read. Ko new words should be used in making a sentence. The quali- 
ties of those objects, as good, bad, large, small, black and white, may next 
be introduced by*proper questions and conversation, and the words piinted 
and fiuniliarised. As the words are learned, new sentences are formed 
and read. Thus in a few days, a child will master from twenty to thirty 
words, and be able to read niany sentences^ each embodying the results 
of his own observations. I have intended to give only a general idea of 
the manner of starting a class in reading by this method. The words 
must, of course, be repeated many times, pointed out on the chart (if 
there is one) and in the book. The sentences must also be read back- 
ward as well as forward— ^the aim being to fiuniliarize every word that it 
may be recognized at sight, without the least hesitation. The words 
should be selected (the first six or eight excepted) mainly from the 
charts or the first lessons in the primer. The sentences formed should 
be read in a correct manner, the usual primary " tone ** being carefully 
avoided. Even when sentences ara read in concert (concert exercises 
should be used sparingly), there should not be even a trace of the 
chanting drawl so common in concert . reading in our schools. If 
scholars cannot be taught to read in concert without this pernicious sing- 
song tone, the exercise should be abandoned wholly. Those expressive 
variations in tone, pitch, and force which constitute the chief excellence 
of good reading; are thus &tally ignored. Whenever a sentence is read 
in concert, see to it that each scholar reads with proper tone and expres- 
sion. In short, the aim of these early drills should be to establish at 
once correct habits in reading. The best reading in school may be heard 
in the primary classes. It must be borne in mind that the above method 
is only to be used exclusively in starting a child in reading. It must not 
be carried too far. A knowledge of letters and spelling should only be 
postponed a few days, until the child has acquired some skill in reading. 
Although the names of the letters are of no assistance to the child in his 
first essays at reading, a fiuniliarity with these letters, and especially 
with their elements or sounds, will soon enable him to make out new 
words with considerable certainty. In spite of the barbarisms of our 
spelling, the child, if taught well, soon associates the sound of a letter 
with its form and thus reaches the names of many new words. — Ohio- 
Siucational MofMy. 
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FIRST LESSON IN MULTIPLICATION, 

I On 80th page of the mannflcript of an ElementaiT Aiithmetie, prepared 
by B. M. Johnson, A. M.] 

1. 24-2+24-2 are how many ? How many twos ? 

2. 4 times 2 are how many ? 

3. 2+2+2+2+2 are how many ? How many twos ? 

4. 5 times two are how many ? 

5. 3+3+3 are how many ? How many threes ? 

6. 3 times 3 are how many ? 

7. 3+3+3+3 are how many ? How many threes ? 

8. 4 threes are how many ? 

9. 3+34-3+3+3 are how many ? How many threes ? 

10. Five 3's are how many ? 

11. 34-3+3+3+3+3 are how many ? How many threes ? 

12. Six times three are how many ? 

13. 4+4+4 are how many ? How many 4's 

14. 3 times 4 are how many ? 

15. 4+4+4+4 are how many ? How many 4*8 

16. 4 times 4 are how many ? 

17. 4+4 1 1 1 1 1 4 are how many ? How many 4's ? 

18. 5 times 4 are how many ? 

19. 5+5+5 are how many? How many 5's ? 

20. 3 fives are how many ? 

21. 5+5+5+5 are how many ? How many S's ? 

22. 5+5+5+5+5+5 are how many ? How many 5*8 ? 

23. Six 5's are how many ? Seven 5's are how many ? Eight 5'8 ? 

24. Three 6*s are how many ? Five 6'8 are how m^ny ? 



Examiner 8' Department. 



QUESTIONS USED IN EXAMINATION. 

We take the following from a list of printed qnestions fbrwarded to 
us by Examiner Dickey, of Bartholomew. — En. 

OBTHOOBAPHT. 

1. Name the vowels, and state the difference between vowels and 
consonants. 

2. Give the sounds of the letters, a, e, t, 0, and u. 

3. What is a diphthong ? 

4. What is accent, and how can yon tell from the dictionary, what 
syllable of a word is accented ? 
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5. Bo y<m teach your scholars the different sounds of the letters, and 
fireqnently require them to rehearse them ? 

6. Do you require your pupils to define Die words they spell ; and do 
you try to illustrate and impress upon their minds the meaning of words? 

Define Attenuate, Bland, €hatter-boz, Hyperbola^ Hyperbole, lUus^ 
trate, Leisure, Millennium, Mineral, Narcotic. 

BKABING. 

1. What lies at the foundation of all excellence in reaiUng, and how 
can this be taught to pupils ? 

2. GiTe the key to the sounds of letters — ^vocals, sub- vocals, aspirates. 
8. What general rule for reading ? 

4. How can you determine what inflection to give the voice at an 
interrogation point? 

5. For what purposes are italic letters used ? 

6. Should poetry be read with a tone, or be emphasized like prose ? 

OEOGRAPHT. 

1. Of what do Descriptive, Physical and Political Oeography, treat ? 

2. Describe a Map. 

3. Describe the Axis of the earth — the diameter of a sphere, and the 
diameters of the earth, and also, the circumference of b sphere. 

4u What causes day and night, and what the different seasons ? 

5. How can yon prove that the earth is round ? 

6. What are the principle forsas of Government in the world ? De- 
scribe each. 



NOTES FROM. SCHOOL VISITATIONS. 

We extract the following firom the printed notes of Examiner Ben- 
ham's visitations u| Miami (>)unty. — ^£d. 

" There are but fbw teachers in the county who have made teaching a 
qtedalty, and with a determination to make it a business of life. Tiiere 
is but little inducement for any one to dp so in this State, and never can 
be, till our system is so improved as to provide for public schools a lai^a 
portion of the year. 

And yet I find many schools that are conducted very systematically 
and successfully. Many others are in charge of good teachers, but 
owing to bad school houses and irregular attendance, the apparent con- 
dition is bad. A still Jarger share of the teachers lack many of the es- 
sential qualifications of the successful teacher. 

Tet on the whole, I think the schools are supplied with a better class 
of leaohers than in any pfevioas year. The schools generally are doii^ 
well, e^eciatty wh^ we consider that oar system supplies public school 
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only aboat three months of the year, and that there were no schools, 
generally, last year. ***** 

There are too many persons who are but poorly qualified lor the busi- 
ness, who seek employment in our pablic schools, because they know 
the pay is promptly forth-coming, in cash ; and with a foil determination 
to make as much money out of it as possible. To this, if legitimately 
carried out, there can be but little, if any objection. But all who engage 
in teaching a school, should remember that vast and important interests 
are committed to their trust, and that the employment is a respectable 
one. They should remember that they teach by example, as well as 
precept) and that if they act the part of the loafer, the clown, or the buf- 
foon, their scholars will imitate them. In going over the county, and 
visiting the schools, the personal appearance of many of the teachers 
would indicate that they thought it a convenient and appropriate oppor- 
tunity to wear out their old clothes ; and in some cases, the teachers 
were absolutely to shabby and ragged to be decent. This is all wrong. 
The teacher should be neat in his personal appearance. There is no 
poverty to be pleaded in excuse for such thriftlessness. 

— Vriend Benham, would not an increased circulation of the Journal 
among your teachers be beneficial? The circulation in Mtami is smalL-ESn. 



COUNTY SUPEEINTENDKNCY IN IOWA. 

Iowa has a system of County Superintendency wherein the Superin- 
tendent gives all his time to the work. It is to be hoped that ours may 
grow into that. The first section of the law stands thus: 

" A County Superiutendent of Common Schools shall be elected in each 
organised county of this State, whose term of service shall be two years.'^ 

HIS DUTIBS. 
Sec. 12.— The County Superintendent of each county shall personally visit 
and inspect each school in his county, at least once in each year, and exam- 
ine into the branches taught therein, the mode of instruction pursued, the 
text-books used, the competency of teachers to instruct, their general system 
of discipline, their compensation, the books contained in the district libra- 
ries, and the regulations m force relating to the same; and shall, at least 
once in each year, deliver a lecture in each township distrlei in hiscounty, 
upon such topic as he may consider useful and conducive to the best inter- 
ests of the schools under his charge. 

If the above be eflSciently carried out^ it will onquestionably make an 
efficient system. 

OOMPIKSATIOH'. 

'* See. 17.— He shall receive as compensation for eerviees rendered. Two 
Pollars per day and Mileage.^' 

Examiners, there yet remains in my hands a few httBdiod copies of 
feachnr's Licenses, subject to your orders. Price 80 ots per 100. — Six 

i 
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SUPBRINTENDENT»B REPORT. 



The Elerenth Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
out This, in accordance with the revised laws^ is a Inennial report, coT- 
ering the years 1861-2. The discursive part of the report^ though short, 
treats of the following themes : 

Revenue from Liquor Licenses, Amendments to the Law, Better Qr- 
ganizaUon of the Schools, Normal School, Agricultural College, 
Township Libraries, Sup't Public Instruction, Indiana School Journal. 

From some of these, we shall quote in another number. In this num- 
ber we quote statistics only. In this department we find the ibllowmg : 

Total School Revenue for Tuition for 1863, is - - $838,987.98 
This is derived from the following sources : 

Interest on Sinking Fund, $237,771.93 

Revenue from unclaimed fees, $1,216.00 

Revenue from Liquor Licenses, .... - $50,000.00 

Revenue frt>m Tax on Property and Polls, - - - $600,000.00 

From State's Indebtedness to School Revenue, - - $50,000.00 

Whole number of children between 5 and 21 years, - - 528,583 

Number of School Districts within the State - - - 7,921 

Number of Primary Schools taught within the past year, - 6,995 

Number of High Schools taught within the past year, - 103 
Number of Pupils attending Primary Schools within the 

past year, 273,459 

Number attending High Schools within the past year - . 7,318 

The average attendance is not reported. 

Number of male teachers employed in primary schools - 4,391 

Decrease since 1860, - - - - - 1,327 
Number of female teachers employed in primary schools 

within the year, - . - - - - 2,358 

Increase since 1860, * 647 

Average compensation of male teachers in primary schools, 

per day, -- --.--- $106 

Average compensation of female teachers, per day, m pri- 
mary schools, ------ 63 

Amount expended for tuition for the year ending Septem- 
ber, 1862, $543,899 

Average length of scheols in days, . - - - 68 

Number of school houses erected within the last year, - 509 

Number less than in 1860, 241 

Value of school houses erected within the last year, - $206,962 

Number of volumes in Township Libraries, - - 298,664 

Volumes taken out of Libraries within the last year, - 136,919 

Number ofpupils attending private schools, 1862, - - 39,658 
. Tax collected lor building and repair of school houses, &c., 

186% $332,398 36 

Number of civil townships in the State, per reports, - - 966 
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The report is a most reliable .repository of statistics, coTering % 
space of 142 pages. Every teacher in the State should get and keep a 
eop7 for reference. Perhaps it naay be appropriate for us to tell hovr 
you may get these reports. 

Section 129 of the School Law says, ''He (the Superintendent) shall 
cause ten thousand copies (of his report) to be printed and distributed to 
the several counties of the State." Thus we see, we have enough to put 
a copy in the hands of every teacher, every examiner, every trustee, every 
county officer, every legislator, and then, perhaps, a sufficiency left for all 
other purposes. Hence teachers, try and procure a copy, each. But 
where shall you look for them? Heretofore they have been dis- 
tributed to Cunty Auditors. The County Auditors are expected, w» 
believe not required, to distribute them. This heretofore, in many 
eases, has not been done. It has been reported that in many cases no 
distributions are made, hence when a new lot come? on, the old ones aie 
taken to kindle the fire. This is simply abominable. A remedy for this 
we have desired for years, urging its incorporation in the revised law, 
that the distribuiion should be made to JBicamnera,, (hey hetng required to du^ 
tribute to teachers and Irusteee, 

But as thb is doubtful law, we would here suggest to every Examiner 
who is alivo to the interests and culture of the teachers of his county, 
that he call upon the Auditor and procure the number allowed for dis- 
tribution, then distribute them in person to his teachers, as he meets 
them at institutes, examinations, or m his his official visits. To be brief 
and earnest, these reports are too valuable to lie boxed up in Auditors' 
offices, or to be used in kindling the fires. Examiners, teacheis, see to it 
that they are not thus used. The culture of our teachers, and the in- 
terest of our schools, demand a dissemination of statistics. 

The length of this article warns us to desist until another number. 

— Since the above was in type, we learn the distribution will be made 
by the feperintendent to the Examiners, 



DEAD! Dead!! Dead!!! 



The amendment to the educational article of the C!onstitution is dead* 
It passed the Senate, 36 to 6, but died in the House. Though it passed 
the Senate in the early part of the session, it was kept back in the House. 
Whether this was design, neglect, or pressure in business^ we know not. 
The majority of the educational committee recommended its passage ; a 
mmority recommended otherwise. Whether it would have been put 
upon its passage, had legislation not ceased through the withdrawal of 
the minority, we know not. Whether it would have passed, if put on ita 
passage, we know not 



We do however know that it did not paaB,--thet it it detd. The next 
dasixed point of knowledge is, where are we ? Can the next LegiBfaiture 
take the matter op where this one left it, or must we go back to the be- 
ginning t These were the first questions with iis» and doubtless were 
the fiist with the iriends of education throughout the State. Hence in 
order to something authentic upon this subject, we called on Judge 
Perkins, of the Supreme Bench, for his opinion, which is herewith sub- 
mitted. We do not wish to draw dark pictures, but if Uiesubjomed opin- 
ion be correct, of which we hold no doubt, six years at least must elapse 
before this amendment can pass, and legislation under it become effect- 
iye. Surely the public school system fiures hardly in Indiana. 

IifTDiAKAFOLiB, March 9, 1863. 

Pbop. Hosb, Ed. Scbool Joobkal— 

Dear Sir :— Tou did me the honor to ask my opinion, 
to be used by you as editor of the School Journal, upon the following 
question, Tiz: whether if an amendment to our State Constitution be pro- 
posed and agreed to by one Legislature, it must, in order that it may be- 
come a part of the Cronstitution by adoption by the people, be agreed to 
and submitted to them by the Legislature next succeeding the one which 
first proposed and agreed to it. ^ 

As it is not probable that this question will come before the court, ju- 
dicially, and as it seems to be made clear by the constitution itself, I 
hare no objection to giTing you my opinion. 

Article 16 of the Constitution, the one proTiding for amendments, is 
as ibUows : 

8x0. 1. Any amendment or amendments to tLiB Constitution, mar be 
proposed in either branch of the General Assembly; and if the same shall 
be agreed to by a majority of the members elected to each of the two Houses, 
such proposed amendment or amendments shall, with the yeas and nays 
thereon, oe entered on their journals, and referred to the General Assembly 
to be chosen at the next (general election ; and if, in the General Assembly 
80 next chosen, such proposed amendment or amendments shall be agreed 
to by a majority of the members elected to each House, then it shall be the 
duty of the General Assembly to submit such amendment or amendments 
to the electors of the State ; and if a majoritr of the electors shall ratify the 
same, snoh amendment or amendments shall become a part of this Consti- 
tution. 

8x0. S. If two or more amendments shall be submitted at the same time,, 
they shall be submitted in such manner, that the electors shall vote for or 
against each of such amendments separately ; and while an amendment or 
amendments, which shall have been agreea upon by one General Assembly, 
•hall be awaitinf? the action of a succeeding General Assembly, or of the 
electors, no additional amendment or amendments shall be proposed. 

My opinion is, upon these sections, that any proposed amendment must 
be agreed to by two consecutiye Legislatures, and be submitted to the 
people by the second of the two. i 

The language of section one is very explicit on this point, and section 
two prohibits the proposal of additional amendments while any one i& 
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pending, thos indicating that it was the intention of the Gonslitiiiional 
Convention that the minds of the people should be directed continuously 
and singly to a given proposed amendment or series of amendments, till 
the same was adopted or rejected. 

I think if an amendment, agreed to by one General Asmembly, is not 
agreed to and submitted to the people by the next^ it entirely fails. 

Respectf I'y, your obt., S. E. Pbbkiks. 



THE FALLS' CITY. 

Mb. Editob : Perhaps a line or two from one of the first correspond- 
ing editors of the Journal will not be rejected, especially when he sends 
you the name of fifteen subscribers, with the promi&e of as many more 
in the course of a month. 

^-^Educationally speaking " it goes well with us " here. Our city schools 
are in a healthy, progressive condition, notwithstanding the fact that all 
the large ward school buildings are occupied by the Government as hos- 
pitals, while the schools are oocupjring such buildings as can be procured 
in various parts of the city, the pupils and teachers being crowded into 
the ill-ventilated, gloomy basements of churches, or the contracted apart- 
ments of private houses. Under such disadvantages a faithful corps of 
one hundred and twenty teachers are daily " waking up mind '' and call- 
ing thought into exercise— educating children. 

There are in this city ten Ward Schools and two High Schools— one 
for males, and the other for females. A ward school contains a primary, 
secondary, and a grammar department. There are four grades in the 
primary, three in the secondary, and three in the grammar department 
The male high school has a principal, six professors, and a tutor, and 
about one hundred students in four regular college classes. At this 
school a thorough classical, scientific and commercial education can be 
obtained " without money and without price.'' 

Connected with the female high school are about one hundred and ten 
pupils, under the instruction of a principal and five professors and teach- 
ers. Every young lady is required to study Latin and French. There 
are three classes in the school, called First, Second, and Third Grades. 
Students passing satisfactory oral and written examinations in the studies 
of these three grades are allowed to graduate. 

On the second Saturday of each month, the principals and professors of 
the Ward and High Schools hold a meeting for the discussion of subjects 
of interest connected with the prosperity of the public schools of the city, 
and, also, to prepare business for the General Teachers' Meeting, which 
is held on the last Saturday of each month. All teachers are required to 
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be present at this meeting! The meeting Ibr Februtiy same off this af- 
ternoon. Hon. Lyman Harding, Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Cincinnati, was present, and delivered a practical, well-timed, and wide- 
awake address upon the '* Qualifications necessary to constitute a good 
teacher." Great interest was manifested \>y the teachers and visitors 
present. 

Tour correspondent called the attnntion of the meeting to the Indiana 
School Joubnal, and held its live editor '* up to notice." The result 
will be, as intimated above, at least thirty subscribers. 

The gratifying "arousement" during these war times, upon the sub- 
ject of education, over in Indiana, makes a nataralized Hoosier, like my* 
sel^ proud of his adopted^State. G. A. G. 

Louisville, 1863. 



BRYANT'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, (Indianapolis.) 

From a series of resolutions passed by the students, we take the fol- 
lowing : 

Besoived, That the course of Professor A. C. Shortridge on business 
ealcnlations cannot be too highly estimated, and that we ask to have it 
continued. 

Besolved, That each of the other Professors of this school have at all 
times shown themselves capable and worthy of the trust reposed in them, 
and that to the President, Professor Bryan^ we return a vote of thanks 
for the able and impartial manner in which he conducts his school, leav- 
ing not a single cause for compUunt, believing that he has no superior, 
aikl that his school possesses many superior advantages to any other in 
the West. 

Alex. Stewart, D. B. Wintbb, 

Secretary. President. 

FSBBUARY 13, 1363. 

The number of students in attendance is large, thus giving strong evi- 
dence of the popularity and efficiency of this institution. Mr. Bryant is 
an efficient instructor. 



NORMAL IKSTITUTES. 

Already teachers are preparing for the summer campaign of Institutes. 

By reference to our advertising columns it will be seen what is pro- 
posed to be done in this county. The gentlemen who propose to man- 
age this are all experienced and successful teachers, and some of them 
well acquainted with the practical workings of inFtitutes. Prof. Short- 
ridge superintended the Wayne County Institute for several years, while 
a resident of that county. These gentlemen are amply competent to 
make the Institute a success. May it so be. 
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From J. M. Olcott^ of Columbus, we leam preminftry steps are being 
taken for an Institute of four weeks. 

Examiner Loveless, of Clay, says, " We Med to get an appropriation 
for an Institute from the County Commissioners. They however sub^ 
scribed one dollar each for its support" Further says he, '* the money 
we will raise, and the Institute we will have." 

This sounds as if from a man in earnest. 

Examiner Powner, of Decatur, says the subject of an Institute is under 
consideration. 

E. J. Bice, of Henry, says : " We expect to organize a County Asao* 
elation, and hold an Institute this summer. 

Examiner Hiatt, of Randolph, says: "I have organized a Teacher's 
Association for this county, which is working welL We have Wilson's 
Headers and Object Lessons under examination, and intend to keep step 
with the age." 

D. E. Hunter, of Gibson, says the County Association meets monthly; 
also, an Educational Colunm is kept up in the Princeton Clarion, 

HoKOB TO Enshinosb AND TO BooNB.— Examiner Ensmingsr of 
Boone, has sent us the names oiForty-five new subscribers since the fiist 
of January— the largest list from any county within that period. 

Thaitks to our former Indiana friend, Prof G. A. Chase of Louisrillef 
for 15 subscribers from that city. 

A WOBD OF EsrOOURAaEMEHT TO EWTOBS AND COWTBIBUTOBS :— A 

private letter from an experienced teacher, and constant reader of three 
or four different journals of education, contains the following : " The 
JouBNAii has now come up to my expectations. In your hands it has 
had a steady growth. Now it is what I have wanted it should be— in- 
struction to junior teachers. * * 4r The|Primary Department is tbe 
finest thing I have seen in print." 

1 have received many like letters withm the past year, but give place 
to no others now. 

Contributors and Editress, while this letter was addressed to me, I 
turn over much of the compliment to you. You furnish three-fourths 
of the matter for the Journal, hence if the Journal is good, to your 
productions, is it largely indebted for that quality. 

In this connection I may state what many of you have no means of 
knowing ; namely, that a fwr share of the Journal's articles is copied 
into the journals of other States. Let us unite to give it grealer tisefubiesS' 

CAVYASSINa IN BEHALF OF THB CONSTITUTIONAL AmBNDUBNT. — ^Wo 

have received letters from several counties stating that this sulyect ia br 



mg brovgfat beibre the people by teachen md other friendB of odnofttion, 
bat as the amendment is dead, eztraets from these letten iroald be of 
bat Mttle interest; hence we i^ve none. 



Superintendent Rngg haying been ill for seyeral weeks, the Department 
of Public Instrtiction is not represented in this nomber. We howerer 
insert the following to Gorreet a mistake of omission in the March Na: 

Page 95.— Can children attached to, and formmy? a partScular school, 
kkwfblly attend at pleasore any school in the township f ** 

" Transfers from one township to another for school purposes, can be 
made only when the enumeration is made ; because the enumeration 
forms the basis for the apportionment of school rereBue, and the leyy of 
special sohool tax ; and when the basis is once fixed, it cannot be chang- 
ed from the year for which it is fixed without great inconvenience to the 
Examiner and County Auditor, in keeping their accounts of the collec- 
tion and apportionment of school revenue.'' 

The May number of the Joubnal will contain a handsome steel-plate 
engraving of Prof. Spencer, the distinguished author of the Spencerian 
System of Penmanship. 

Ebbatum. — The types in last number, made us give the price of Sher- 
wood's Speller 50 cents in place of 10. 



FROM ABROAD.. 

Superintendent Wells of Chicago has recently been ^ected laember 
the State Board of Education^ for six years. 

Nsw Atlantio Tbuobafh.--A meeting was recently held at the 
Chamber of Commerce, New York, for considering the subject of a new 
Atlantic Telegraph. The following resolution expresses the opinion of 
the meeting: 

Beadved^ That, in the opinion of this m^tmg, a cable can, in the pres- 
ent state of telegraphic science, be laid between Newfoundland and Ire- 
land with the almost certninty of success, and when laid will prove of 
the greatest benefit to the people of the two hemispheres, and also profit- 
able to the share-holders. It is therefore recommended to the paUic to 
aid in the undertaking. 

TxACHEBs Pboscbibbd FOB Tbbason. — ^A rosolutioB was a few weeks 
since introduced in the Missouri Legislature, declaring that teachers who 
were traitorous in their sympathies and acts, should not teach in Mis- 
souri. Right Let teachers and others who love treason, be proscribed 
hi Missouri and elswhere, and all the time. If there is a being on the 
fiMse of this earth that my soul hvet to hate, it is the frmtor iohU taiMAry. 
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PSNVsTLVAifriA SuPKiuMTBNDBNT ON Tbaitob Teachebs. — ^From the 
PennsjlTania School Journal, we learn that the following question was 
sent to Hon. Thos. Burrowes, the Superintendent^ and the following an- 
swer returned : 

Question : A pupil was suspended from attendance by the teacher for 
disobedience, in persisting to copy rebel songs in the school, after repeat^ 
ed requests and finally commands, to desist The President was imme- 
diately informed of the suspension, and a note also sent the parent, but 
owing to the complicity of the bearer, it did not reach its destination, — 
whereupon the teacher suspended he bearer also. The Board met and 
fully sustained the course adopted, and confirmed the suspension till the 
pupils should make a satisfi&ctory acknowledgement to the teacher ; one 
lad being about 16, and the other 20 years of age. Did the teacher and 
Board act legally in this case ? 

AifswEB : The proceedings in both cases were legal and proper, and 
the conclusion of the Board should be enforced. Stubborn opposition to 
the orders of a teacher is wrong in any case, but persistence in the im- 
proper conduct here stated is not to be tolerated ; and this almost- man is 
weU off that he do not receive a more seyere punishment for the offence. 

Yebicont.— The Vermont School Journal says their last State Asso- 
ciation was by far the largest ever held in the State. Key. Seayer deliv- 
ered an address on " The Eolation of Teachers to our Country " ; Ghas. 
Northend, of Conn., on the ^' History of Education in this Country " ; 
Huram Qrcutt, Ed. Sch. Jour., " School Discipline." An address was 
delivered on " Music in Schools," and one on " Geology." 

New Hampshibb.— At the late election in New Hampshire, one of the 
Professors in Dartmouth College was elelected to Congress. Is the Prof, 
going up or down ? 

Thb Copley Medal was awarded to Professor Louis Agassiz, by the 
Boyal Socity of London, at their last anniversary meeting, November 30, 
1862, for the eminent services which he has rendered to various branches 
of physical science by the incessant labors of more than thirty years of 
scientific activify. 



OLLAPODRIDA. 

The first Teachers' Institute in the United States was held in 1839, 
in Hartford, Connecticut 

The first Normal School in the United Stateis was opened in 1339, 
in Lexington, Massachusetts. 

The American Institute of Instruction was organized in 1830. 

A^ppUtaiVa American Ctfdcpedia, of 16 volumes, is completed. 

Our Ministers to England and France receive each, $17,500 per annum. 

Hen of humor are always, in some degree, men of genius.— CUotm^^. 
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It is said Cnsai's motto was, "jFMha /«nl«,"-^Hasten slowly.) 

" Classicus " asks, in March No., whether Viigil is the author of '* La- 
bor omnia yincit" Ans., Tes. 

Loye is a flame that sometimes consumes the yase in which it is kind- 
led.— PotfcM. 

Fbeb Tbanslatiov.— The freest translation we eyer heard was made 
by a college classmate. He was rendering a passage in Xenophon's 
Memorabilia of Socrates, in which Socrates says to a yoongman " When 
you behold a beutiful woman beware.^' The student gaye it thus : 

" When you see a pretty girl run like thunder and lightning." — MaM». 
TBochar, 

Friend Adams, did your classmate say vM^ toay we should run f 

A iayortie question for discussion among the old schoolmen was this : 
. '*Gan a spirit go from one point to another without passing through the 
interyening space f " Learned fooleiy, this ! With as much profit to 
science and society, might these men haye spent th^ir time in discussing 
either of the following questions : At what precise time in its life, dostf 
a gosling cease to be a gosling, and become a goose ? Where does fixe 
go, when it goes out f 

FoBMs OF Salutation. — The American says, ** How do yon do ? " 
The Frenchman, " How do you carry yourself? *' The Italian, *' How 
do you stand f '* The Chinese, " How is your stomach f "— " Haye you * 
eaten your rice f" 



BOOK TABLE. 

A Olass-Book in Gkoobapht : Containing a Complete Sjllabus of Oral 
Instruction, (based) on the Method of Object Teaching ; also Map Ex- 
ercises, systematically arranged for class-drill. By E. E. White, A. 
M., Editor of the "Ohio Educational Monthly." Cincinnati: W. B. 
Smith * Co. Pp. 64. 

As we do not always measure men by yolume or weight, so neither 
books. This is one of the small books worth more than many others of 
lour times its size. It begins the subject where we haye for years insist- 
ed that geography should begin, ai home. In this book, you find no such, 
to the child, senseless definitions as the following : " The Earth is the 
planet on which we liye ; " or, ' the Earth is a globe, or ball swinging 
round the sun in air.' 

Without particularising the ftatnres and merits of this book, we may 
say generally, it is nmplef natural^ praetieal. Farther, we will yenturs 
the opinion that it will \»popu!ar. Mr. White is well acquainted with 
the practical wants and workings of the school room, and hence, as mig^ 
be expected, has made a book in oonformicy to said wants and workings. 
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How Plakts Grow : Botany for Yoting People and Common Schools. 
Illustrated by 600 wood en^^vings. By Aba Gray, M. D., Frofesaor 
Nat. Hist jHaryard Univ. New York : Iyison & FmNNET. pp. 233. 
In style and appearance, this is a pleasing book. On openingityon, in 
imagination, hear the birds sing, and see the flowers bloom. We honest- 
ly confess to such a non-acquaintance with Botany as disqualifies for pro- 
nouncing upon the relative merits of this book. We can, however, say 
that it is Such, that, if properly taught, children will delight to study. 
Most assuredly certain portions of Botany can be taught the young, and 
in our opinion should be taught theuL Touching this, the author holds 
th6 following :— " This study (Botany,) ought to begin even before the 
study of language. For to distinguish ffdtigs scientifically, (that is care* 
fiilly and aocuratly,) is simpler than to distinguish ideas J* 

Dictation Exercises. By C!hables Nobthend, Editor of Gonnecticat 
School Journal. Published by Barnes & Burr, New York. pp. 252* 
This book contains a collection of synonyms, a collection of words sim- 
ilar in pronunciation but dissimilar in spelling, also a collection of mili- 
tary terms, together with a large collection of words of difficult spelling* 
These latter are pronounced and defined. Accompanying these are short 
sketches or compositions, in which many of the words of the spelling 
lesson occur. Under the bead of " l^nts to Teachers," are some admi- 
rable rules on teaching spelling. Some of these we shall copy when we 
4ia>Te room. 

Manual of Gtmnastio Exercises. Bt Saxitel W. Mason. Boston : 

CIrosbt ft Nichols. 

This is an attractive and practical little manual. It requires no appa- 
ratus, hence can be used in any school. It is so plain in it directions 
that any teacher in one half hour's study, can have his pupils exercising 
under these directions. 

Its smallness is such that all can master it, and its chei^ess sudi that 
all can bur it 

Sup't. Wells, of' Chicago, will accept our thanks for a copy of his 
able Report for 1862. This report is eminently practical and interesting. 
We have not space for extracts now. 

Several books are on our table, but want of room forbids notice this Ko. 

A Military Manual for Schools. Bt F. N. Freeman, A. M. New 

York: Schbbkerhorn, Bancroft m Go. pp. 101 

Military Science, as here presented, could be studied and taught incur 
public schools, and would be advantageous for other than military pur- 
porses. This Manual of Col. Freeman, Superintendent of the Eagles- 
wood Military Academy, is a well written, comprehensive work, embrac- 
ing information on about everything pertaining to military reguk^ons 
and duties. The mcchanioal execution is alec ejBoeUent b. & t. 
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Bkowk's Small Oxamxab, improved. The Frst Libm of Englinb Grammar, 
designed for beginners. A ne«r, revised edition, with exercises in Anal- 
Tsis and Parsing^ by Hemrj Eidale, A.-M., Assistant Snpt. Com. Scbools, 
Keir York City. Pp. 182. 13mo. Price, 76 cents. 

The Ikstitutss of English Gbammak, By Ooold Bsowk. A new stereo- 
^pe edition, with Exercises in Analysis and Parsing. By Henry Kiddle, 
A.M. Pp. 885. 12mo. Price 76 cents. 

A Grammar should speak for itseld This work eyidences depth and 
dUigeiioe of research, and an intimate acquaintance with the 'authority 
that gives law to language.' It embodies all the main principles of the 
Grammar of English Grammars, so much used in the various colleges of 
our country. It has ten Parts of Speech, tweny-siz Rules of Syntax, 
and twenty five Models of Analysis. There are 87 notes by which to 
<x>ixect fidse syntax, the examples for which exercise are very numerous, 
though commendably short There are also about 200 "observations" 
which explain sentences of difficult and peculiar construction. The pars- 
ing under these observations, generally so difficult for students, is ren- 
dered plain by appended notes of reference. 

The chief features of Prof. Kiddle's edition, are 1st, five methods of 
analysis, beginning with the first parsing lesson in Ecymology, and ex- 
tending through syntactical parsing ; 2d, the matter presented for pacs- 
ing and analysis is principally new ; 3d, the notes of reference, or key, 
for parsing under the observations ; 4th, the work contains 32 pages more 
tiban the old edition. (It is still too compact and crowded.) 

Brown's Gran>mar has doubtless some faults, but a perusal of this 
new edition only deepens our conviction of its value, as a Qwraugk and 
ampUtb text-book, especially for advanced students. A well educated 
and successful teacher, in this city, who has long used Brown's Gram- 
mar, said to me, " I know of no text-book on this subject, in common 
use, equal to it in thoroughness;" and further remarked as a significant 
fiust, that while several teachers who had studied other works had failed 
in teaching Brown's, he had never heard of a teacher who had a thorough 
drill in this, that failed for want of thoroughness in teaching others. 

H. H. T.,— ASSOO. HD. 



Publisher's Votes. 



With pleasure we call attention to the several new pages of advertise- 
ments, viz., Gymnastics and Penmanship, Crosby & Nichols, Boston ; 
Mathematics, Penmanship, and other works, Ivison, Phinney & Co., N. Y 
Webster's Dictionaries, (on cover,) G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass.; 
Manual of Agriculture, and other works. Brewer & Tileston, Boston ; 
and also invite a glance at all the others. 

Imbiakapolis Comxbboial Oollxos — Aetna Bnildidg. — From aoquain- 
tanee with the Principal, Prof. Pordy, and observation of the 'workiage' of 
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this institntion during the past eifj^hteen months, we feel warranted in amy- 
ing to all desiring a coarse of commercial studies, that this in the place to 
obtain a thorough and praotioal business education. See advertisement. 



MARION COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

A Normal School will be held in Lidianapolis, commeDcing July 2l8t, 
1863, and continuing Five weeks. 

Classes will be formed in all the Common School Branches ; also in 
Rhetoric, Physiology, Algebra, Geometry, and other branches if desired. 

Special attention will be giyen to the methods of organizing, govern- 
ing and instructing Schools. 

The following gentlemen have already agreed to lecture before the 
School :— Prest. A. R. Benton, Rev. N. A. Hyde, Prof. R. T. Bbowk, 
Dr. Pabvin, Peof. G. W. Hoss, and Rev. G. P. Tindall. 
For further information address any of the following Instructors: 

C. Smith, Co. Ex'r., Acton, Ind. 
A. C. Sbobteidoe, ^ 
G. W. Bbonson, > Indianapolis. 
Pleasant Bond, 3 



About the Improved School Daks— 

Read the following from Rev. C. W. Hewes, President of the Indiana 
Baptist Female Institnte, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

** We are usinff Rankin^ Improved School Desks in our Institntion, and 
consider them the be8t in use. We think them eminently nuited to schools 
for females, affordinfr, as they do, the greatest convenieiu-o for in^rress and 
egress of pupils, while occnpving less space in the room than other desks. 

They are airy and lifrht, ana equal in every respect to de^kb which cost two 
and three times as much." 

For the right to use this invention, in a county, townBhip, or school cor- 
poration, address H. H. TOUNG, Indianapolis. 



Eureka Liquid Slating. 

The "Liquid Slating" is a new, cheap, and truly valuable material for 
makinfr Blackboiirdd. It may be appliea to any sroooLb board or wall sur- 
face ; is also unoful in in renovating old blackboards. It Ih perfectly black, 
pever crumbles, always remains hard and smooth, and rivals the best stone 
slates. 

The Liquid Slating is securely putnp in tin cans, and may be safely sent 
by express to any part of the country. Full directionK accompany it, and 
any teacher may apply it as easily as he would ordinary paint. 

Price, $1 pint; $1.76 per quart. 
O^One quart is sufficient to prepare 50 square feet of surface. 
Orders promptly filled. Address H. H. TOUNG, Indianapolis. 

—The Liquid Slatin^r has been used in several of the Public and Privats 
schools of this city, both in making new boards and renovuting old ones, 
and we are assured by all who have cried it that it gives complete satisfac- 
tion. A teacher in one of the Ward schools, (the Fintt.) made a board on 
his own responsibility, and it worked so well that the School Board anthor- 
ised its use in the other buildings where blackboards were needed. 
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P. R. SPENCER, 

Antho/oJ the "flpencerian System of PenmaiiBhip." 
BT 8. 8 PACKARD. 



There are two classes of public benefactors who, by genend usage 
and consent, are entiUed to those special acts of acknowledgment 
whicb are calculated to' plaice dieir names in relief and keep their ' 
memory green in "the hearts* of the people, viz: Those who nse their 
wealth and fiEicnlties while living to promote selfish end^ ; and^dying 
bequeath what they can no longer enjoy as an endowment for some 
special scheme of philanthropy ; and. those whose lives have been 
as the modest flower, impregnating the atmosphere with its fnr 
grance, while unconscious of the sweetness of its own exhalations ; 
and whose daily acts have sprung from motives which give evi* 
dence of a heart in unison with the best purposes of life. I^oee 
comprising the former of these two classes confer the greatest fiivor 
upon the world by leavinp it ; those of the latter by iwin^ in iti 

The subject of this sketch belongs to one of these divisions, and 
has, therefore, a just claim to such public acknowledgment as his 
acts may warrant. His position may be defined by the reader, up- 
on the perusal of this slight tribute, as it already is by the Ihob- 
sands of warm personal firiends, scattered through the length and 
breadth of the land. 

The necessarily prescribed limits of this edcetoh will render it in- 
compatible to attempt anything like a studied biography ; neither 
would such a purpose, if carried out,- so well answer the object 
sought to be fnUlHed in this public BMDtion of the efforts of a pri- 
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Tito citizen and a modest nuii. There is, in &ct» littk rooMHMe 
thrown aroand the private hiatory of American youthe, for although 
we are prepared to endorse the sentiment that ** Truth is stranger 
than Fiction/' yet the passing incidents in the career of most of o«r 
'^ sovereigns ** through the four stages of Ufe, infimcy, youth, num* 
hood and old age, run in such paraUet ohannels, that to refiew one'ls 
life is almost equivalent to reading the lires of nine-tenths of hia 
neighbors. There is, howeyer, something pleasing in the oonlem- 
phtion of those leading traits in the opening deyelopments of the 
youthful mind, whieh give force to that hackneyed but truthlol tm* 
pression : ''The child is &tbsr to the man;'' and with that view wa 
will briefty revert to some of the moat chacacteristio potnta iu te 
earlier history of our subject 

PuLTT R. Spbncjsb wss born in Fiihkill, Dutchess county, N. T.» 
Nov. 7, tSOO. He was the youngest of a family of twelve children* 
ten sons and two daughters. His father, Caleb Spencer, was a na- 
tive of this country, and the son of Michael Spencer, whocaoMOwr 
trom England, and landed at Newport R, I., in 1746. Caleb Bpm- 
eer was a soldier in the great straggle for American lodependenM^ 
and carried to his grave the scars of that confiict which were hen** 
erable alike to his patriotism and ooorage. The fiunily removed to 
Windham, Greene county, in 1804^ where, in 1806, the father died, 
leaving no patrimony but the jnroud heritage of an unsullied name. 
Plan was then but six years of age, and his future trainmg was, of 
ceuise, entrusted to his motheri a woman of resolute ooorage and 
great good sense. 

Among the first poaiUve indications of the beat of mind whioh 
was to govern the future energies of young PlaU, was an excessiva 
love of study, and aa almost auperstitioos reverence for the wonder- 
fid maaipulatioas of the pen which wer^ wont (o produce " haad- 
wtiling." The flrat essay in the aii durographio is thus graphic- 
ally described by himsdf : 

^In December, 1807, 1 was fumishad with three sheets of unraM 
paper, folded and stitched together with brown linen thread : a Bar» 
low knife to make pens vrith ; a quill from the wing of a gander; 
and caating Ibr myaelf ikom a stray huliet, a fdnmaMt to rule with, 
I took my post on a akb benoh, ait a alopiag wide pine hoard, aih 
taohed to sUys that held it to the wall, and there, honored with tim 
third seat west of the aovthaast ommt of said Windhm aohool 
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ubSm th« iMlraodoii of Sftmuel Baldwin* taaeker, I ooai* 
mj chirograpluo pilgriiiiAge." 

The first real diffionliy which beeet oar yoang tjro in hie ^'pQ* 
grimage" was a steange one for a oh3d, bul, as may be easily infer* 
ied» proved to be the genn of a nobW deTelopment of reason and 
cewmon sense, which, after years of straggle and persistent philo- 
sophical application^ has resulted in a practicable and teachable te»* 
€•00 of penmanship^ This difficulty was nothing more nor less than 
a fiulaie U> diaooTcr any analogy between the first lessons in writing, 
which aU boys of those days-^both good and h ad ■ a nd girls, too» 
fiir that matter, were obliged to take, and the hand-writing which 
was expected to be prodoced thereby. The coarse hand copies 
--^Huiliarly known as *' pot* hooka and trammeb " — bore as little re- 
senUance to the fioisbed writing, which, ak»e, was considered meei 
for the demands of eren a limited bosineee nee, as did the charae* 
ten themselyes to any of the twenty-six hitters which were ulti* 
mnftely to be ranqawhed by the eonrageoos atodent He thus al- 
liMles to thk difficulty: 

I cast my eye upon the inner post of theeohod room door, where 
were several netiees written by vftm; some in plain fimn, heavilj 
shaded on the coarse-hand model, yet lacking the grace and life that 

come by fees and easy ezecntion ^in short, good prominent fea* 

tores in a dead body. One was a notice of a vendue written by mj 
oldest brother, Bobart 0. ^)encw, constable of Windham. This had 
life, but its eS9Gi was spoiled by ghastly loops and diatracted capi- 



The efiect of those practical thoughts and comparisons was to be- 
get in his young mind a desire for some better way of coming a/ encff 
to the matter in hand. It was plain reasoning: If the monstrous 
characters which were inevitably psescribed for every boy's fii^t 
lemons had no possible sesemblaoce or relation to the forms neces- 
sary to finised writing, of what use could they be ? And why not 
put the beginner at once upon the processes which would immedi- 
ately and certainly develop the finished style ? It was such thoughts 
as these, in the mind of a seven-year-old lad, that laid the foundation 
of one of the most natural, rational and beautiful systems of writing, 
known to the world. Having its first spark of existence in reason, 
•t has been evolved and perfected through that unerring light untU 
the blessings of its mure perfect development are beginning to be* 
feirly appreciated in aO paita of our country; and its results appanenti 
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noi only in the neat and tasty copy-book of the diligent scholar, bat 
on the pages of the merchant's ledger, and in all the departments of 
business life. The irrepressible enthusiasm of the future author in 
all matters pertaining to his favorite pursuit, may be fairly under- 
stood from the following self-told incident. Many a boy has ezpe* 
rienced a kindred feeling in the anticipation and fruition of some 
darling scheme of childish ambition: 

*'Up to February. 1808, I had never been the rich owner of a 
whole sheet of paper, and the market was twenty miles distant, at 
Gatskill. At that time, becoming the fortunate proprietor of a oent» 
I dispatched it by a lumberman, to Catskill, to buy one. He made 
his return at midnight, and the bustle awakening me, I inquired 
eagerly for the result of his mission. He had been successful and 
brought the sheet to the bed to me rolled tightly, and tied around 
with a black linen thread. It was, of course, much wrinkled, hav- 
ing been brought the entire distance tn hie bosom / * • • • 
Before the arrival of my paper my imagination pictured to me what 
beautiful work I could do thereon. But the trial proved a failure; I 
could not produce a single letter to my mind, and I returned to bed, 
after an hour's feverish effort, disappointed, and to be haunted by 
restless dreams." 

But the ice and snow in winter, and the sand and loamy soil in 
summer, afforded excellent facilities for making curves and straight 
lines, which were amply improved in working out the manifest dee- 
tmy of the courageous youth ; and while these were valuable to* 
him as implements, the definite and varied outlines of the mountain 
ranges of Catskill afforded many a copy line more serviceable in the 
unfolding of a true and natural basis, than all the unsightly and ir* 
idevant characters which had so shocked his sensibilities at the' 
very threshold of the temple he so desired to enter. 

^1810, Mrs. Spencer, with her large family, removed to the 
west, arriving on the 6th of December, after a tedious overland 
journey of fifty-one days, at Jefferson, Ashtabula county, Ohio. — 
The country was then new, it being considered as the "for westi" 
and was very sparsely settled. Those only who have tried it can 
properly realize the hardships incident to opening up a new home 
in an uninhabited and uncultivated country, with little or no fiftcili- 
ities for education, and with few, if any of the accessories of wealth 
and refinement which are so common in long-settled communitiee. 
In allusion to these deprivations, Mr. Spencer remarks : 
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''Thus burned in tlie interminable forests, how were my hopes of 
education to be realised ! Where the books, the teachers, the schodLs 
through whose agency the designs of my father were to be fuilSlledl 
With meagre poverty, came also, the necessity of constant labor to 
every member of the £unily, in removing the giant forest trees 
ihat we might win from the soil the means of subsisteace. But 
with poverty and toil, and course and often stinted &re, came also 
strmgth of limb, power , of endurance, and buoyancy of hope ; 
wlule nature in the unmarred wildness and variety of her beauty, 
fimned the fires of imagination, spreading over the whole green 
vista of life's future, a glow of light. But though all other 
ways were hedged, one avenue remained to me unclosed. The ice 
eur&ce of lake Erie was more expansive than my watering place 
among the Oatskills, and this new surflEice along my school track, 
with its smooth, wide and beautiful beach, from early spring to late 
autumn, afforded a broader sheet of reproductive material than all 
the birch bark, foolscap and leather I could previously command*" 

And thus, the beach of lake Erie became the broad theatre upon 
which were enacted the multitudinous rehearsals, which at last cul- 
minated in the unapproachable system of writing known as the 
" Spencerian." 

In 1836, Mr. Spencer was elected County Assessor for the coun- 
ty of Ashtabula, which office he held for two years, when he was 
elected County Treasurer, and served in that capacity twelve years. 
Ih 1842 he became much interested in the great temperance reform- 
ation which swept through the land with such power and efficacy, 
and it is not assuming too much to say, that he was one of the most 
sealous, earnest and convincing among the public speakers who 
urged on tiiat philanthropic work. Neither has he forgotten or be- 
come lukewarm in the great cause which was so near his heart. 

Few men in this country have been more uniformly consistent or 
persistent in their temperance views. Aside from his chums as a 
superior artist, and an author of undoubted ability, Mr. Spencer 
may justly be commended as a man of excellent literary tastes and 
attainments. His familiarity with ancient and modern history gives 
evidence of extensive reading and a retentive memory, while his 
general appreciation of the gems of our great poets, as well as his 
own clever attainments in the poetic art, stamp him as a noan of 
more than '^one idea." 

But th« attitude in which it affords us most pleasure to view the 
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author of the ''Spenoerian'' is that of an faistfadtenr and friend. Kb 
youDg man of sufficient moial perception to diseeni the traits of a 
noble character, can associate with Mr. Bpenoer without beooiiiii^ 
the better ibr it, not only through rapid aCtainntent in the art whioh^ 
he is so well calculated to teach, but in the higher qualities whidi 
make up the requisites of true manhood. It is, in £sust, impoosible 
for one who knows him, to look upon Mr. Spencer as a mere "writ- 
ing master," for although he is never ashamed of the profeesHm 
which he has done more than any other man living or dead to ren* 
der respectable and honorable, yet he is not content that his Btor« of 
Useful information should pertain exclusively to lines and curves, or 
that his appreciation of the good and true should be circumsoribed 
hj the beautiful forms which characterize his artistic labors. His 
fnfluence for good over the young men with whom he is brought in 
oontaet, is always apparent ; and among the multitudes of intelli- 
gent professors who have gone out from under his instructional not 
one can fail to remember him with reverent affection* 

It is a itemarkable fact, and one which does equal credit to the 
head and heart of our subject, that, however teachers of Spenoerian 
Writing may difier among themselves, or be exercised by the com* 
mon feelings of rivalry and emulation, no one fails to acknowledge 
or respect as authority Mr. Spencer's opinions ; neither is it too 
much to say that never was there a more unanimous feeling«-M>r, to 
express it more truly^^fratemal feeling, than that which binds to- 
gether the professors of Mr. Spencer's unrivaled system. f 

In 1848, Mr. Spencer, in connection with Victor M. Rice» now 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State of New York, 
first published his system of writing in slip copies beautifully «n* 
graved on steel, and in 1869 he was induced to republish and end 
in copy-book form. 

In 1861, Mr. Spencer, in connection with his sons and J. W. 
Lusk, reproduced his system in a new series of copy-books, pub- 
lished br the extensive school book publishing house of Ivison, 
Phinney A Co.,Kew Tork. These books have found their way in- 
to nearly every school district in the United States, and as an eivi- 
dence of their popularity with the most of educators we will stale 
the fact that nearly three quarters of a million of them are annualiy 
used by (he youth of this country, with a demand constantly in- 
creasing. 

We regret that the limited space afforded na should make it im* 
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pondbk to dwdl mort at length upon mbm of the teturee of thk 
beeudiftil qretoa of writing, or to indulge in eome persona) remin- 
igeenees of the Mithor, which ooqU hut be intereeting to teachers 
md the pvbUc genexallj. 

The beantifid and tnithfml engraring which accompanies this 
doetch, win prove a raluable souvenir to hundreds of personal 
friends of our author, and afiford to the public a fiulhful likeness of 
4m honest and worthy manw 



PROFESSIONAL READINa 
Ht boklkt. 

Many persons think it strange that teachers read so little. The 
world is foU of reading matter, jet but little of it ever gets into the 
hands of the teachers of our common schook. There are several 
hundreds of different works that have been published for the espe- 
cial benefit of teachers, many of them for the teachers in the raral 
districts, and yet how very few have ever found their way into the 
hands of those for whom they were intended. The Teacher's As- 
sistant, by Charles Northend, is a book that no teacher ought to be 
without, yet not one in a hundred possesses it. Page's Theory and 
J^raotice of Teaching has been before the public more than fifteen 
years. Barnard's Journal of Education, twenty-five years ; other 
works from twenty to thirty years, and yet not one-half the teach- 
ers know that a single book has ever been published on the subject 
of Teaching. 

AJl Teachers have, or may have, some time for reading, and if 
they would occupy that time properly they would be better pre- 
pared for their work than they are. Their schools would improve, 
and the benefits would manifest themselves in almost every recita>- 
tk>D. In these books are many special eases treated, and such 
cases as are likely to, and do come up in almost every school ; and 
although the manner of treating them may not be suited to all 
oases, yet something may be learned from them. 

In many things the experience of most teachers is about the same; 
and if one teacher knew what the experience of others had been, he 
might avoid the block upon which they stumbled. This they well 
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kaoWf and yet it neyer occun to them that th^ very knowledge they 
need might be had for a few cents and the tronble of reading. 

If a man was going to make the tonr of Europe, he would first 
purchase and read the experience of those who had preceded him m 
trayersing the countries he wished to visit : but the teacher seems 
never to think it worth his while to spend either time or money in 
procuring the eiperience of others in Ike business of teaching. 

There is a School Journal published in this State by teachers, ed- 
ited by teachers, and gotten up entirely for the benefit of teachers, 
and yet out of the whole number of persons engaged in teaching 
as a professioni not one in five takes the Journal. The merchant 
reads his price current, the physician his medical journal, the ma- 
chinist his Scientific American, the lawyer his law reports, the min- 
inster his theological quarterly, the christian his church paper, and 
even the loafer reads the newspaper, but the teacher sees no neces- 
sity for reading a periodical peculiar to his profession. 

Well, if you think you know it aUt and don^ need anything of 
the kind, I would advise you to take the School Journal anyhow, 
just for the name of it. It looks as if you belonged to the profes- 
fession when you take an Educational Journal. Try it one year, and 
if you do not get your dollar's worth in any other way, it may raiiBe 
the grade of your certificate Hveper cent., which, I assure you will 
be of some service. 

Do not forget, then, that you belong to a profession, and you are 
expected to keep up with the improvements of the age, and yon 
cannot do that without reading profiossional works. 

Princetoiii Indiana. 



BECITATION. 

Tliel followinff ib the subBtance of a paper read before the Marion Conntj 
Teaohen' Aaaooiation, by W. H. DsMotts, A. M. 

Conductmg recitation constitutes an important part of a teacher^s 

duties, from the following considerations: 

I. It affords in most cases the only opportunity for giving and 
receiving instruction. 

II. It enables the teacher to ascertain the state of progress of 
his work, and gives him data from which to determine the direction, 
character and extent af future operations. 
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III. It is, to a great extent, the standard of stud j — the amount 
and kind of preparation being regulated hj the expected demand. 

The objects to be aimed at are, 

1st, To ascertain whether the pupil has learned certam fiusts 
stated in the book: 

Sd, To cultivate his ability to express those facts clearly and 
properly, and 

3d, To test his skOI in making practical use of them. 

Among others, we notice the following suggestions as to the best 
mode of conducting recitations: The objects just mentioned can- 
not be accomplished by reading in the pupil's hearing certain ques- 
tions arranged and printed in the book, and listening to a verbatim 
recital of certain corresponding sentences memorized from the same 
source. On the contrary it will prove fiir more profitable and in- 
teresting to select and word the questions so as to throw him entirely 
off the book-track ; thereby exercising him in the composition of 
verbally forming original answers. This will require perfect famili- 
arity on the part of the teacher with the subject. He will find it 
greatly to his advantage to refer to the book as seldom as possible. 

If at any time it is necessary to have the precise language of the 
book repeated, it should be followed by the question — What does 
this mean ? and the pupil be required to state it in his own words. 

The necessity for this is evident, from the fact that pupils will 
memorize and recite readily page afler page without gaining a par- 
ticle of information from it, and with no other mental trainmg than 
the practice of memory. 

A recitation should be truthful; that is, it should be so conducted 
as to give a true indication of the status of the pupil. Everythmg 
should conduce to inspire assurance and confidence. Certain rules 
of decorum and order are necessary, but they should never be 
such as to embarrass the diffident, or discourage the backward. 
Oonect without irritating — ^instruct without insulting. ManifiBSt de- 
light at success, and regret — ^not anger — at fitilure. 

Make your recitations as &r as possible an occasion of mental rec- 
reation and encouragement, to which the pupil will come with alac* 
rity ; and from which he will retire invigorated and strengthened. 

The following rule is given by one of our best authors: "Assist 
your pupil in such a way as to lead him as soon as possible to do 
without assistance.'' Pupils are often injured by havbg work done 
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for them. Giye them to understand that the exoeUenoa they are 
aiming at ie to be achieved by their own exertiona. 

Do not underrate difficulties. Admit them frankly, and argue 
therefrom the necesaity of greater exertion. Cheerfully bestow ad- 
equate praise od success, and have corresponding charity for &il* 
ure. 

Some importance is attached to the manner of putting a question* 
The teacher should exercise some care to suit his utterance to the 
capacity and disposition of the pupil. A subject may be broached 
or a fact stated in such a manner as not to excite the least curiosity 
in the mind of the pupil, or awaken the slightest desire to know be- 
yond the bare statement I would recommend a conversational 
tone and manner, allowing one question to call up another, in a nat- 
ural and connected order. Many lessons otherwise dry, are thus 
made to assume the guise of interesting narratives. It also has a 
tendency to realize the statements, and assist the pupil in remem- 
bering them. 

The fact that many pupils study solely to meet the requirements 
of recitation, and that all are more or less influenced by the knowl- 
edge or expectation of what they will then be called upon to do, 
gives the teacher an opportunity to control and direct their studying. 

Critical recitation will produce critical study, and vice wrsa. 

The order of recitation should be such as to lead each pu- 
pO reasonably to expect to be called upon to answer any question in 
the lesson. This will secure the learning of the whole lesson, and 
attention during recitation. 

Occasional written recitations are profitable. 

The teacher should not confine himself rigidly to any one system 
or practice. He must consider his pupils as his patients ; examine 
them carefully and frequently, and suit his treatment to their wants. 



Vbbbal Statistiob.-— Professor Max Muller, in his admirable 
lectures on the Science of Language, tells us that out of the 60,000 
words or so in the English tongue, it has been found that a rustic 
laborer uses only 300 ; a man of ordinary education, SOOO to 4000; 
and the great orator about 10,000. The Old Testament contains 
beA% dififerent words; Milton about 8000, and Shakspeaie 15,000. 
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ETYMOLOGY— KO. IT. 

BT B. M. CBAMAJr. 



^ BrB.ll.CBi 



VBOBOUn* 

The words wbich with mote or lees eonstaticy are emplojed es 
eubetxtaes for noons maj be classified as follows: 

1. Pare Pronouns, that is such as nerer used but as the repre- 
seatatiTss of nouns. These are, 7, thou^ he, ihe, ii, one, and tc^. 
These are also called substantive pronouns. 

2. Mixed pronouns, that is, those which, in general, stand for 
nouns, but are also, sometimes added to nouns to limit their signi* 
flcation. Hence thej are also called Adjective pronouns. They are 
ihie, that, with their plurals, theee and those: and what and wh*eh4 

3. 8emi-pronouns, otherwise denominated Pronominal Adjeo- 
tives, because, being properly adjectives, they sometimes represent 
their nouns in construction. We have already sufficiently treated 
of these under the proper head. 

While the pronouns of the two former classes agree among them- 
sdvee, in their use, as substantives and adjectives, there are other 
circumstances of difference which make them require a specific di* 
vision. A lamentable lack of discernment, is betrayed hi the 
manner in which this is done in our common grammars. Their au- 
thors seem to have proceeded without any rational basis of distinc- 
tion ; consequently words are grouped together which, in realicy^ 
are not of the same order, and the definitions are either wholly in- 
definite or untrue. 

Yet there is a very palpable ground of distinction among pro- 
nouns indicated by the manner of their use, and that is, their tela- 
iion to the antecedent. On this ground we are able to distinguidi 
three principal kinds of pronouns: 1, pereonal, which have no an- 
tecedents for the reason that they sufficiently express the objects far 
which they stand ; 2, demonetratiiee, which agree wiih their antec^ 
dents in gender and number ; 3, relative, which, being incapable of 
such agreement, are placed at the head of their own clause in close 
proximity to their antecedents. 

Let us see now how these several kinds should be defined, and 
what words attributed to them in accordance with these descriptiona. 

A Personal pronofun is one which nay stand only lor the i 
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of a person, and of itself denotes the person meant. The personal 
pronouns are I, thou, one.* 

A Demonstrative pronoun is one which refers to an antecedent 
with which it agrees in gender and number. Of this sort are he, 
she, a, this and thdt. Sometimes these pronouns, instead of hav- 
ing antecedents, are described by a relative clause following, as 
'*They that are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick." 

A Relative pronoun is one which relates to an antecedent, and, 
at the same time, has the force of a conjunction. The relative pro- 
nouns are who, which, that and what. 

All of the pronouns, except this, that (both demonst»tive and 
relative) and one , have compounds, which have in general the same 
characteristics as the simple words. The compounds with self are 
properly called Reflexive pronouns, since they denote that the action 
returns upon the agent as its object. When in apposition with the 
nouns for which they stand, they are simply emphatic. 

A rehitive pronoun which has no antecedent stands for an inde- 
terminate object, and is therefore indefinite. What and its com- 
. pounds (when not used adjectively) are always indefinite; but they 
are defined by the rest of their own clause, and (^hus denote an ob- 
. ject which may be the subject or object of the connected affirmft* 
tion ; as, "Give me what ts right," WhfU you say is true." The 
same is true of who, as " WJio steals my purse steals trash." 

Who, which and whai, when used in asking questions, are simply 
indefinites, and do not need a distinct classification. 

One (personal) is always indefinite ; we and they are likewise 
in such sentences as, '' We are boimd to obey Gk)d." "Tliey say 
the army is going into winter quarters." 

li, in impersonal constructions, is a mere form word, bdng 
employed to supply the place of a subject, when no significant 
subject is possible ; as, " It rains," or when, by an idiom of 
the language, the true, that is, the logical, subject, a subordi- 
nate sentence or infinitive, is placed after the verb ; as, ** H seems 
the company never intended such a measure." 



* This is not the numeral nor the pronominal one, but a word of dif- 
ferent significance and derivation. It comes through the French from 
the Latin ; thus bnn,o. homme, contracted to on, one. It signifies an in- 
definite person, as is shown in the following sentence: **One gains no ad- 
vanti^ firom an exclusiye regard for on^s interest 
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IheAeeUUnU of Pronount. — ^The peraanal pronouns hjty^per^ 
ton, number and case, but not gender. The demonstratives are al- 
ways of the third person; he, she and it have alsa, gender, number 
and ease; this and that have only number. Of the relatives, who has 
case, without distinction offender or number. The rest have none 
of the accidents ; but all of ihe relatives assume the liumber and 
person of their antecedents. 

Those of our i-eaders who are classical scholars, will readily ob- 
serve that this di>tnbution of the pronouns is the same that is given 
in the Latin and Greek grammars. It is, by all means, desirable that 
a return should be bad to the ancient method, if for no other reason, 
at least for the bake of philosophical accuracy which in the study of 
science is always a matter of first importance. 



THE WINDS. 

BT MABT E, NEALT. 

Stir, sdr, gentle Zephyr, 

Sweetest voice of Spring, 
Whispering mid the silken luives, 
KiLitliDg through the vine-clad eaves, 

Sweet as hopes that cling 
Hound a sleeping baby's life — 
Sotc and tender, free from strifis, 
Earth's divinest thing ! 

Sigh, sigh, weary Zephyr, 
Mid the summer trees ; 

For the sweet spring flowers dying — 

For our hopes we too are sighing— 
Hopes as bright as these ! 

Weary in your noon-tide heat, 

Weary as my achinf^ feet, 

Floats the summer breeze. 

Wail, wail, winds of Autumn, 

Mid the leaves so rare ; . 
Sighing, shivering;, sadly moaning. 
Like a lonely spirit groaning, 

In its deep despaur : 
Moaning with a sullen murmur, 
Where the hectic flush of summer 
Paints the chilling air. 

K:ive, rave, winds of Winter, 
Loud and strong and shrill ! 
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Blow ftod whistle o^ Oa moiiiitahis ; 
Freeie up all the velley fountaing— 

Make their Toices still ! 
Like the storms in passion's bosom, 
GrushiBg lii^s divinest Uossom, 

With their deathly chiH 

SweeD, sweep, wild teraadOy 

Oyer hiU and plain ; 
Dashing, crashing all before ye, 
Fearfal lightning flashing o'er ye, 

Prayers and teani aie ?ain ! 
As the fierce and wild deq)airing 
Of a hopeless spirit swearing, 
In its panting pain. 



Primary Teaching. 
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PENMANSHIP. 



The art of penmanship has no dodivt been more neglected in onr Gcoi- 
mon Schools than any other branch of education. Many, indeed, con- 
sider this an improper place for veoeiving instruction in writing, and as 
their children hare been unable to become proficient under an experi- 
enced teacher, they hare had a Tery limited practice, and are, conse- 
quently, poor penman. Many parents talk disoouragingly to their child- 
ren in regard to their capability of becoming good writers. They con- 
sider that the artist alone can wield the pen skillfully, and if their child 
is deficient in a taste for the fine arts, or does not at once display great 
powers of genius, his hopes are forever blasted in regard to the attain- 
ment of anything more than what is merely requisite for the transaction 
of business. At the age of twelYe or fourteen he is permitted to take a 
copy-book to school, and after the teacher has set the copy, makes hia 
first attempt at writing, and too often does not receive one word of in- 
struction or encouragement from parent or teacher during the term. 

We would ask if this is the courae you would pursue with a chiU 
learning to read. Of course not The child is sent to school at the age 
of four or five, and ten yean are not considered too long for becoming 
good leaders. The sane is true of gnmmar and mathematics. The 
The musician would consider it Mly to attempt to make a skillftd per- 
fomer on the piano by an hoar's practice each day for one term. It Is 
by eonsiant drill for years that the masalsa aie tiained to glide over the 
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key-boftrd md perform at sight difScalt pieces of mvsie. And if time 
and practice are considered necessaiy Sbr erery other attainment^ vhy 
not dcTote the same to writing. 

We believe that writing ahonld commence with reading. QiTe the 
child a slate, pencil, and sponge, when he first enters school, and 
teach him how to use them. As soon as he learns a word, and the ale* 
mentary somids that compose i^ teach him to write it, not print it TeU 
him that he is learning to write, and if he takes pains will soon be ahl^ 
to write a letter as his &ther and mother do. It is tme his first attempt 
is in Bieroglffflhica which can hardly be deciphered ; but tell him to try 
agun, be suie and say nothing that will disooonge him, and success wiU 
eventually crown his efforts. 

We have found it necessary to keep the child one week on the sama 
letter, and require him to bring up the slate twice a day filled with this 
letter before passing to the next, and the neatness and order in which ha 
can now write any lesson assigned is truly surprising to one unaccus* 
tomed to the drilL It is true that some children loam more rapidly 
than others, but remember that it is the dull child who needs the teach- 
er. You can explain to children fix)m the Black-board the principles ia 
penmanship as easily as you can teach them to read. First show them 
that the letters must be o! a uniform hight, and not too compect Take 
the word you wish them to write, teach them just how it should be writ- 
ten. After examining the slates you will find many specimens to place 
before them for criticism. (You will find that children are generally 
severe in their criticism.) Tell them you do not vrish to see the sama 
mistakes again, and in nine cases out of ten you wiU not, in that word, 
at least from those who have made the criticisms. In writing as well as 
in reading we must teach one thiug at a time. A great deal of enoonr- 
agement is needed and must be given daily. Thus by patience and per- 
severance a gyeas deal is aecompUc^ed. Alter one word has been neatly 
written, the teacher has little to fear for the child's advancement. The 
naatiioBB with which the lettefs and words aw ananged isa very imporl- 
a»t item. Let the diild feel firom the kciBnuag that be must observe 
CKEKt order. The letters and wosda most be writMa one directly under 
the ether. To accomplish this it is seeeasary that the slateH be perma- 
nmtly ruled with a sbaip pointed iastrttment We have found a sya- 
tsm of marking veiy besefiolaL The skteg diould be examined twioa 
aday, and marked as they merit That each child may be provided 
with a pencil, we tUek it adviaaUa that a box be provided by the 
teacher, mto whiohall the psuniis he placed These should be taken m^ 
Mtd distributed twoer iMir times a day, ea the teaoher thinks proper.-^ 
Ta keep the atoiss eleam, it is al^ aeoeasaiy thai a basin ofwatarha 
mcHiufft ^ •^MBW Mml aMh spoii«a may he mois(eaad> 
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ready for use. We have heard teachers remark that they had no time 
lor this routine of labor, but we think that if they will prosecute the 
work systematically, they yrilL gain more than they will lose. Let it be 
assigned to two of the most actiye pupils, and at a given signal let them 
proceed at onoe as directed. The teacher should feel that time spent in 
forming habits of neatness and order is by no means lost. 

The child will become greatly interested in this writing exercise, and 
when he has taken his slate home and shown his parents what he can 
do, they are greatly surprised that] a little child can learn to write 
and consider him quite a prodigy. The next day, the child goes to 
school greatly encouraged, says his father has seen some men who oould 
not write better than he, and that he will be able to write a letter soon. 

The first of April arriyes. Bee the interest manifested by these little 
fellows, who, with pen and ink, can write the April fool, and direct the 
letter, and you will feel amply rewarded for all your labors. 

Consider for a moment the advantages the pupil derives as he ad- 
vances from grade to grade, by knowing how to write. There are many 
exercises which it is as necessary for him to write as to read, to make 
rapid advancement, and as too short a time, at best, is given to most 
children, for receiving an education, let us teach them what we can in that 
time. We know how hard it will seem to press on teachers, especially 
in ungraded schools. But surely writing is one of the most important 
things taught in our schools. It is one of the most useful,; ten times 
more important and useful than geography, for instance. To take lower 
ground even, there is no study that makes more show when successful, 
or which gives higher satis&ction to parents, trustees and pupils. Its 
value is recognized by all. 



FIRST LESSONS IN READING.— CbicTudsd 

Beoovd Step. — ^As soon as twenty or thirty words have been mastered 
and the class can read many sentences composed of them with fiunlity 
and due expression, the analysis and synthesis of these words as sounds 
should be taught. In these exermses there should be little reference to 
the printed word ; none to the names of the letters. Each word should 
be mastered as a sound. The aim should be to train the ear of the 
child to separate the spoken words into the simple sounds that compose 
it, and also to make out the words when these elements are given by the 
teacher. He must also be tailght Jto articnlate these elements, or, in 
other words, to spell each word by giving its elementary sounds. The 
following will give some idea of the class drill. The teacher speaks the 
word cat for example, and aaks the dasa to do the same. She then teaoh • 
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«B them that the word they heer is the same as the one thejr see on the 
board or on the card (pointing to it); that there are two ways to repre- 
sent words— one for the eye, and the other ibr the ear. 8he makes this 
pbtn hj ^Making a word then printing it, etc. She also calls attention to 
the &ot that spoken words are composed of separate sounds, just as prin- 
ted words are made up of letters. The teacher now tells the class that 
she 18 going to speak a word, and they mast gaess what word it is. She 
utters the elements of the word dog for example, separatelyi and then 
nearer and nearer together tintQ the word is made out. We can only 
illustrate this on paper by using the words thus : d o g , d-o-g, d-o-g 
dog. This exercise in guessing or making out words from their elements 
should be continued sereral days; at least until considerable skill on the 
part of the class is secured. Meanwhile the teaching of new words, and the 
fonning and reading, of new sentences^ is continued. The teacher next 
drills the class in the separating of words into their simple sounds or el- 
ements. One word after another is taken up and analysed, first by the 
teacher and then by the class, until the ear readily detects the element- 
ary sounds of a word when spoken and the yocal organs are skilled m 
their utterance. Nor is this a difficult matter, if no effort is made to 
assodaie the sounds with the printed cbsncters that represent them. 
The aim of the exereise is to train the ear in the analysis of sounds and 
the yocal organs in theit' separate and combined utterance. 

Thibd Step.— When the class can name from forty to fifty words at 
^ghtand read well the sentences formed from them ; can ^U these 
words by sound, or recognize them when their vocal analysis is giren 
it is prepared for the spelling of words bj letter, or theanalysis of words 
as fiimu. The eye is again to be appealed to. 

In teaching the names of letters, there will now be no difficulty. On 
trial, it will be found that a majority of the class already know erery 
letter. If the words learned haye been printed from day to day on the 
slate by the class, the names of the letters will be fiimiliar to all. 

The teacher now goes back and takes up the first word taught ; 
prints it on the board ; shows how each letter is formed ; has the class 
name the letters forwards and backwards ; also spell the words by sound 
and then by letter, in concert and then separately. Two or three woids 
may be taken up at each lesson. Each word thus mastered should be 
printed neatly by each scholar from five to ten times and shown the 
teacher. The teaching of new words should be omitted until the class can 
spell by sound, by letter, and print or write every word gone oyer. This 
'will not take long, for the cUss will foel a lively interest (if the teacher 
does) in these lessons. The previous exercises have put soul and lifo in- 
to the otherwise dead forms and* character, of printed language. It will 
scaicely be neccessary for thoteaeherto tell the child that the twenty. 
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dx ktten represent to the eye the aeoiid whieh fi»aui epoken ivwde 
From this point off of the pieYious ezeidaes ehoold be united in due 
dzilL The class should be taught new words and required to spell thea 
by sound and by lettor. The difEerent sounds represented by the same 
letters may be indioated by marks. 

Just as soon as the representative sound of each letter is assoeiatod 
with it, the child should be taught to make out new words from their let* 
tors. This should be made a prominent olyect of eaoh lesson. It is a 
good plan to drill the class, at least once a day, in the spelling of words 
of similarity of sound, arranged in columns ; also to arrange words in 
oolumns, on what is known as the "word building" plan, and spell 
them l>y letter and by sound. In this manner the child becomes fiunil* 
iar with the more oommon c<Mabination8 of letters which will serve aa a 
key in learning new words into which they enter. 

The omission of drills of this character, in the transition from woid 
kavning to spelling, is the most serious error of what is known as the 
" wordrmethod" of teaching reading. It is not so mnoh an error of the 
^yatem as an abuseof it We have thus sketohed in outline what we 
believe to be the best method of teachnig .primary reading. We have 
purposely omitted many important suggestions for the sake of clearness. 
We submit the following as a brief summary of the reasons whiclLmay 
be urged in &vor of the plan : 

1. It is simple. It observes the cardinal educational adage, one thing 
at a time. A distinct aim is before the teacher at each step, and teats 
mayreadily be implied to the resvdtap 

2. It is philosophical. Every step is based on the teachings of natoxe; 
Mod nature is embodied philosophy. 

3w It is efficient It contains the oharaoiteristic ezpellencies and avoids 
the common error of the four dkitinct methods of initiating children into 
the art of reading. 

Our advice to teachers oi primacy reading is to study ite prin&pies 
■ ite details, imbibe ite spirit and, then try it-^OhtoM. Jlbn^. 



In proportion as the stmoture of a government ^ves force to public 
opinioD, it is essMitial that puUio opinion be enligfatened.-rT^Mi4^bii« 

Hath a wise state any interest nearer her heart than the education of 
her youth ?— B«r%2^'« QaerisL « 

Knowledge is the cause as well »a the efEbct of good government— 
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Dapartmiot of Public Lutroetiw. 

Ko. IS. Who may ftttond e^ool f 

TEhis qwBtion » often presented ; to which I answer. 

The fint aeetkiii of the eighth article of the GonstitnUon proTidea for 
m general and onifonn systeBi of Common Schools, wherein tuition shaU 
lie without charge and equally open to alL 

This is understood to include all, without any limit at twenty-one 
jears or any greater age. 

The second pioviso to section twelve^f the seliool law prorides that 
nothing in that article shall be so construed as to deny persons the priyi^ 
legs of attending the public schools on aooount of their being more than 
twenty-one years «f age. 

These proTisions «re construed to mean that all persons, or any of us, 
without regard to our ages, may enter the proper Common Schools of 
the Stain, and therein receire tuition without charge. 

The section of the school law aboye quoted from confines persons fbr 
nt^ool privileges to their proper schools ; but into them they are entitled 
to enter and receive 4uition without charge. 

14. Can peiBons who obtain the ooaeent of the proper Tmstee, to fend 
to ft Bobool other than the one to which they are attached, he required to pay 
for the priyileges df the sohool to which he thtiB ooneente for them to tend I 

The Uw does not, m any case, authorise i3ie Trustee to demand pi^ 
lor tuition i^m any ef the patrons of the Common Schools, and no paj^ 
nient far such a purpose can be lawfully enforced. 

It is provided bj the ftmdaoMAtal Uw of the State that tuition in her 
€ommon Schools shall be without charge, and equaUy open to all. See 
Section 1st, Article 9th of the Constitution. 

It is advisable that Trustees should fprt their consent fbr the ei^oy- 
menti^ the privfleges of adjoiniBg schools in all cases where • good 
cause for it is shown, provided the permission of such privileges does not 
make the school too large, and work an injury to the persons otherwise 
entitled to its priyileges. 

15. What length of time constitntes a school dayf a sohool week? a 
school month t and a Bohool term of three months f 

The Statute doei not at present fix the length of time which shall con- 
«titute either tenn. In the absence of any agreement between the par- 
ties as to the length of time to be taught, I think that the custom which 
becaine very generally established under the provisions of the school Uw 
of 1865 should, govern. According to that Uw, six hours constituted a 
sdiool dnj, five dnys a school week, a fractiea won than twenty-one 
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days a school month, and sixiy-fiTe days a qiuurteri or school tern 9i 
three months. 

16. If ft miuority of persons forming » school, detignftte to the Trustee, 
by petition in writing, tne Teacher whom they wish employed to tesoh their 
school, is snoh a desiffnation snflieient to antnorize the Trustee to employ 
the person designated? 

I think that such a designation is sufBcient to authoriae ihe employ- 
ment See Section 27 of the School Iaw. 

The power to designate teachers is given to school meetings by Sec- 
tion 25, bat Section 27 appears to make every case in which a nugority 
of the persons who are entitled to vote at school meetings have designa- 
ted a teacher a sufBcient designation. 

17. Does the appointment of School Examiner disqualify the person ap- 
pointed for teaching in any of the Common Schools or the State f 

I think that such an appointment does not disqualify the person ap- 
pointed for teaching in any of the Common Schools. One is an employ- 
ment in the nature of a poblic ofBoer. The other is an employment in 
the natose of apoblic oflloe, and hence ;t does not disqualify. 

18. The school reyenoe for tuiden was resnilarly apportioned by me to 
the several schools in mr township, and it so nappenedthat no school could 
be taught in one of the olstriots. %onld the revenue apportioned to that 
district be held over until another year, or until a school can be taught there- 
in ' or should it be added to the next apportionment of revenue to the town- 
ship, and with it apportioned to all the schools of the township t— Tbustkb. 

The sdiool revenue for tmtion belongs to the State and not to the 
townships; but by its apportionment to the several school districts the 
persons forming each acquires a kind of property in the sum apportioned 
to their respective district, which entitles them to have that sum expend- 
ed for tuition in the district to which the apportionment is made. 

If it should so happen from any cause that a district to which an ap- 
portionment is made cannot have a school taught in it within the cur^ 
rent year for which the ^»portionment is made, it does not thereby for- 
feit or otherwise lose its right to the sum ai^rtioned to it, or to the 
length of school which that sum would provide. It would not, I think, 
be impiopor lor the Trustee to use the money apportioned to a district 
which could have no school, so as to lengthen out the schools in the 
other ^tricts of the township, and at the next, or some subsequent a]^ 
portionment, provide a sufficient length of school term to make up the 
defioeney of the previous year to the district thus deprived. 

SAMUEL L. Buaa, 

Sugn Public Butrudkn. ^ 
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Szamineri' Department. 



tlOMETHING NEW UNDER THE EDUCATIONAL SUN,— A 
TRUSTEES' CONVENTION. 

On the call of Mr. Cox, Ezaminar of Hendnolcs Countyt the Trastees 
of said county assembled at Danville, the county seat, on the 11th ult, 
for the parpose of considering and transacting school business. So &r 
as we know, this is the first county oonyention of trustees ever assem« 
bled in Indiana Ibr educational purposes. This is starting the lower 
idieels M the machinery,— wheels numerous and fiill of cogs, hence such 
that if kept in motion, will gererate a power. Said a veteran educator 
when I announced to him the &ct of this convention,—*' Well, they have 
got hold of the long end of the lever in Hendricks." 

Mr. a>x and his Trustees have set the ball rolling; it is to be hoped 
k will not stop here. Examiners and Trustees of other counties, what 
say you? 

From the prooeedmgs published m the Hendricks County Ledger, we 
lakeUiefoUowmg: 

KIFOBT OF OOXHrrm OK TOa OF OOHHXNCIKa BOKOOIiS. 

^We, the committee^ appointed to report on times of commencing 
schools, would recommend that the School Directors Of the county call 
a meeting of the diflforent Districts on the 3d Saturday of August, and 
eleet their teachers as &r as possible. We would also recommend the 
middle of September as being the best time to commence our &11 schools. 
Adopted, 

BXSOLUnOKS. 

* The Committee on Resolutions reported the Ibllowing, which were 
adopted: 

BeaoM, That whatever other duties we may owe our respective 
townships, we recognise none as more important or more binding than 
our duties to the interests of education in these said townships. « 

Besohei, That we ignore the practice of Trustees requesting the 
Bxamieer to give certificates to unqualified teachers, and in the future 
we will not nuke such requests when more competent teachers can be 
had. 

Beidhei, That this Convention of Trustees tender their thanks to the 
School Enminer for having called us together to deliberate upon the 
Muties of our respective offices, and that we recemmend that such con- 
ventions be held annually on the 1st day of Sepetmber. 

On motion of Mr. Bishop, it was recommended that each Trustee in 
the county take a copy of the Indiana School Journal for the benefit of 
hisoflloe. And further, that we request that each teacher in the county 
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sludl have it stated upon his certificate that he is a suhscriber to i 
educational journal. 

On motion, the Convention then adjourned to meet, on the 1st day of 
September next IX M. GOX, President 

S. B. Dabhtall, Secretary.'^ 

—It is desired that announcements of the time» of such meetings^ 
and an abstract of the proceedings of the same will be forwarded to tii» 
JoiTSNAL. Also times of County Associati<Mis.-i:i>. 



BXAMIKATION— POINTS TO BE OBSBRVBIX 

FntST ChuDB.— The candidate Ux this grade,, should be able to soft- 
tain a thorough and eriticaL examinatioB upon all the suljecis named id 
the act. He should be examined with rderence,. not only te the mere 
technical knowledge, but to the piineiples of the branches required — 
the philobophy of the rules--the theory and practice of tearhittg and 
the principles of sdiool gOTemment Especial inquiry should also be 
made as to the candidate's peculiar aptitude in eommunicating knowl* 
edge, and his aluUty to make it clear te the pupil by lucid ezplanationSy. 
and prompt aad pertinent illustrations. In detennining the claisis of the 
candidate for this grade, it would also be proper to regard certain points^ 
upon which, fronk the nature of the case, there can be no formal exami- 
nation, but the releyanee and significaney of which cannot be questioned 
—such as the precision and clearness ef utterance, propriety and' purity 
of diction, refinement of manner, genuine dignity of character and bear- 
ing, earnestness, conscientiousness, and high toned morality." It is 
thought that, in examinations of this character, fiur too much stress is 
ordinarily laid upon the value of mere achoUxrth^ The technical and 
scientific acquirements of the candidate must indeed be unimpeac}uiUe» 
bat it is sincerely belaeTed that the considerations just referred to, have a 
more important bearing upon the question of the real fitness and highest 
success of the teacher,, than the utmost perfeetioik of purely scholastia 
'attainments. — R^pcfrt Bfqn IBa. 



Bbsioned. — ^Dr. Lewis^ of Huntington County, has resigned the Kx* 
aimner's office for the purpose of entering another office. We regret to 
lose so valuable a man fix)m the Examiners' ranks. As partial compenw 
sation, however, we are assured that we do not lose him from the geiseral 
cause of education. He says, ''I expect to continue in effort to elevate 
die standard of our schools in every way in my power."-*Ei>. 



IDITORIAL— XI8GSLLAXT. 

OUR NORMAL SCHOOL m PROBPBCTIVEL 

In our last inne, we found it dnty to make the unwelcome announce- ' 
m«nt of the fidluie of the Constitutional Amendment In this issue, we 
have the treasure of makhig an announcement that throws a gleam 
of light into the darker shading of the picture. 

Through the efforts of Superintendent Rugg and other friends of ed- 
ueatioD, the plan was uiged upon the Legislature, of incorporating a 
Normal School into the proposed Agricultural College. This plan met 
with &Tor. True, it was not passed hito a law ; neither was the collie 
bOL Seeing, however, the close union of the two, indeed the inweaving 
of the one with the other, we may fiurly infer for them a common dea* 
tiaj: that is, that the passage of the College bill will secure the passage 
of the Normal School bill So to as wb can calculate with certwntj 
upon any fbture human event, we may calculate with said certainty v^ 
on the passage, at the next session of the Legislature, of the College tnll, 
hence of the Normal School hilL Hence you see, Oiar JProapedive 2hr» 
mal&^iooL 

That some of the proposed features of this School may be seen, we 
^[oote from " House Bill, No. 215 : " 

An Act to establish an Agrioultural (College, ^o teaoh saoh branches of learn- 
ing as are related to Agricultare and the Mechanic Arts, Military Tac- 
tics, Normal School Instruction, and such other Bdentiiio and Classical 
Stadiea as the General Aslembly, or the Board of Trustees of said Col- 
lege may direct; and to appropriate Bevcnues for its Endowment, Sup- 
port and Maintenance; and to provide a Board of Trustees for its man- 
agement. 

Sbc. 1. Be it enacted by the Qeneral Assembly of the State of Ind- 
iana, thatr there shall be located, eetaUished, organized, and put into op- 
eration, in the manner hereinafter provided for, a College, to be denom- 
anted " The Indiana State Agricultural College," the leading oljeet of 
which shall be to teach, and give instruction in such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, including Mill- 
tary Tactics, and Normal School Instructions for the preparation of 
teachers for the common schools of the State ; and such other scientifio 
and classical studies, as the General Assembly, or Board of Trustees of 
said College, may, from time to time, direct, in such manner as the Leg- 
islature may prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical ed-^ 
ucation of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions 
of life. 

Sio. 12. There shall be, and hereby is, appropriated for the suppoft 
of the Normal School in said CoUege, the sum of ten thousand dollare 
per annum, froja and after the time when said School is ready to go into 
operation ; to be pidd out of any part of the Common School revenue for 



tuition, except that which has heen, or may be, derived from the Com- 
mon School Fund, or the Congressional Towneiiip Fund. From said 
appropriation shall be made all payments of expenses in carrying on said 
School, so that no part of the expense thereof shall be charged against^ 
or be paid out of, the revenue derived from the grant of land sorip by 
Congress to the State for an Agricultural College. And no part of said 
appropriation shall be used for payments upon buildings. 

Sec. 13. Whenever the Board of Trustees of said College shall give 
notice in writing to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, that Umy 
are ready to put said Normal School into operation, the said Superintend- 
ent shall, at his next subsequent i^portionment of school revenue, and 
Bemi-annually thereafter, apportion to said Normal School, and deduct 
from the total amount of common school revenue then ready for appor- 
tionment, the sum of five thousand dollars, and apportion the balance* of 
said revenue ready for apportionment to the several counties of the State, 
according to the provisions of the 116th section of the School Law. And 
the sum semi-annually apportioned to said Normal School, shall be paid 
by the Treasurer of State, to the Treasurer of said College, upon a war- 
want from the Auditor of State. 

Seo. 18. The Board of Trustees shall provide for the admission of 
students into the College and Normal School free of charge for tuition, 
and provide for suitable examinations to test the measure of literary and 
scientific attainments of the applicants for admission, and fix Uie standard 
of such attainments which shall entitle applicants to such^admission." 

—While this is all prospective, yet it is something, and something en- 
couraging.. So far as we have been able to ascertain, this is the first bill 
ever introduced into our Legislature containing even the terms Normal 
School, saying nothing of the proposed organization and support of snch 
ft schooL 

Educators, be of good cheer. Indiana ''does move/' and not always 
backward either. 



RICHMOND GRADED S0HOOL.S 

RicmfoKD Ino. April 13 1863, 
Mb. Editor: As some interest has been manifested by teachers in dii^ 
ferent parts of the Sate, to learn our plan for continuing our graded 
schools during the whole of the school year, I present the following con- 
densed statement If you consider it worth anything, you are at liber^ 
to use it as you please. 

After determining the numder of months free schools shall be taught, 
the trustee has then to provide for that portion of the time for whidi 
their is no piMc provision. At the beginning of the school year, he is- 
sues three grades of scholarships, Primaiy, Intermediate, and Grammar. 
The price of these scholan^ps is based upon the cost of the tuition of 
each pupil, during the public school, which is easily obtained from the 



Siipniiitendent'9 former report The cost of each grade of flchohalUp 
18 determined by the unotmt of money to be nised. The trustee can 
readily approximate to the number of tidcets that can be sold, by well di- 
rected inquiries, while taking the enumeration. 

It is best to have the finee school term at such time of the year as will 
aooQUEimodate the greatest number of pupils, say from Kovember to April* 
The Fall and ^nng schools will be <^n only to thoee who hold tick* 
ets. The fund, raised in this way, will be sufficient to pay all the expen- 
ses of the school, not provided for by public revenue, and that too at an 
expense to the patrons, less by from thirty to fifty per cent., than indepen- 
dent private schooU; and the sdiools are better by one hundred per cent, 
and better for the teacher. So it is a gain in eveiy direction. Let those 
who are doubtful try it. It has been the means of improving our schools 
▼Ofy much during the past year. Respectfully, G. P. Bbowit. 



EULES BELATIVE TO TARDINESS AND ABSENCE IN THE 
INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The followmg are the Rules recently adopted by the Indiani^lis 
Educational Board. 

F:om reliable &ct8 I can state that these Rules have wrought a most 
wholesome change, reducing tardiness, and absence from school from 
thirty to seventy per cent. ; a reduction vaiying in different schools with 
the character of the pupils and parents and the vigor of the teacher* 
At first, patrons made some complaint. This was expected. Reforms 
always meet with opposition. School reforms have no claim, so fiir as I 
know, to exception. These comidaints have principally ceased, hence 
the system inaugurated by the rules is considered a success. These 
Rules are inserted in full that Trustees and Teachers may consider them, 
and p^ibly derive suggestions therefrom for their schools. 

BULKS. 

I. In all cases of tardiness or absence, excuses shiJl be required of 
parents or guardians, in writing, or in person, stating the cause of the 
same. When such excuse is not sent with the pupil, the teacher may 
send for it. Excuses shall be vidid only in case of sickness of pupil, 
family, or other urgent necessity. 

II. Any pupil in the Grammar or Intermediate Department, who 
shall be absent four half daya in four consecutive weeks, without valid 
excuse : also, any pupil in the Secondary or Primary J>epartmeat who 
shall be absent six half days in the same length of time, without like 
excuse, shall be suspended from attendance at the school ; such suspen- 
aon to remain in force until satis&ctory assurance is given, that attend- 
ance will, as &r as possible, be regular thereafter. In every case of un* 
excused absence, the teacher shall inform the parent or guardian, either 
in pexBon or by note, as early as praeticaUa. 
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m. Baring the opening ezwoieeB In tbe mofning^ the doon migryftlt 
the difloietion of the teacher, be cloflecL 

The following is the fi^m of ptinted cud idnushed the teechns bi^ 
which thej notify parents of tbe •bwnoe of their children. This is to- 
the Primary and Secondary Departments ; that for the Intemediato 
and Orammar, di£fers only in the word four mstead oi nx, in rale atat* 
ing penalty : 

IsmiAVATOLIS,* — .— -186 

Your M..... — .^ — ^ bas been absent from school 

this You will please observe that this is the 

half day's absence within the last .•.••..- 

Six half days' absence, withoat valid excuse, m four consecutive 
weeks, subjects the pupil to the penalty of suspension. 

.........^ Teacher. 

..Departmeut^ •••••••- Ward. 



ANOTHER NAIL IN SURE PLACE- 

The following resolutions weie nnanhoaously adopted by the Wayne 
County Teachers' Association, at its meeting, April 11th: 

Wbbbeas. The sentiments and opi^ons of a teacher will find ezpi68-' 
sion in his every day speech and actions, affecting more or less the nunds 
of his pupils, and thus exerting a great influence in moulding the public 
opinion of the next generation ; theielm, 

Seacived, by this Association, that the County Examiner should revote 
all licenses to teach in this ooun|^, held by perscms who are dUhyd to 
the Qoyemment of the United States. 

Bsadlvedt further, that in examining applicants for licenses, he should 
be careful to inform himself in this particular, and grant none to penont 
who are not unqualified in thdr support of the Government 

FAYETTE AND HENDRICKS HOLDINa THE BANNER. 

Fayete and Hendricks counties report all their Trustees as subscribers 
to the Journal. On the 8th of April H, Nutting, Examiner of Fayette, 
gave in the names of all the truastees of his county, and on the 16th, D. 
M. Cox, Examiner of Hendricks, sent the remainder not before sen^ 
making all for his county. Several other counties have sent the names 
of nearly all, but not of all, so &r as is shown by our books, or by reports 
of Examiners. 

Rahdolph Co. SsiONABr.— Mr. John Cooper, Secretaiy of our State 
Association last year, has left Dublin, Wayne county, and gone to Win- 
chester, Randolph county, to take chazge of the Seminary at that place. 
From his ciroukr wa learn that a Normal Dapaitment will be openklibr 
those who wish to prepare for ( 
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TRUSTEES AXD TEACHKBS. 

Trustees wsntbg Tescben, and Teaehen wanting places, who aie sob- 
aoribers for the Joubhal, can hate an annoiiiiceiiient of such wants in* 
■erted in the Journal cnee without charge, and oftener at rates below our 
published priees of adTertising. We desire the Journal to hopracUeaUy 
an educational organ and medium. We hope soon to be able to open 
what shall be known as a Inotei' Dipartmeni. 

H. Nutting, Examiner, is making arrangements for an Institute in 
Fayette county. 

From James K Hall we learn that the Knightstown Academy is em- 
inently prosperous, numbering 126 pupils. 

The Female School at Knightstown Springs has ceased to be, a Water 
Cure establishment being about to be substituted therefor. 



OLLAPODBIDA. 

The first Normal School m the United States was opened at Lezing- 
Icm, Mass., in 1839, and not 1339, as printed in Uust number. 

The number of teachers employed in the public schools in Indiana 
last year, was, as per report of Superin^ndent, 6,934. 

Illinois has giren Fifty One of her teachers State Certificates, i. €:, cer- 
tificates Talid throughout the State, and daring the lifo-time of the hold- 
er. This is tending to the jtfY^3uma2iwn^ of the teacher's cal^ 

NoBus Sbktocbkt.— The distinguished Binter^ who did so much for 
popular education in Prussiay held as one of his controlling sentineatB* 
the following: **IuriU look upon ewery Md in Frui$ia as om 1OA0 who iptR, 
in ih$ Jkof Gf Judgment^ M^ againd vm^tfliowiaUinmy power far 0$ 
^iuctsticnJ* 

Number of Lettebs or the Althabbt.— The Italian alphabet con« 
tains 20 letters; the French, 28 ; the English, 26 ; the Spanish, 27; the 
Arabic, 28; the Persian and Egyptian, each 82; the Turkish, 88 ; th« 
fieorg]an,36; the Armenian, 88; the Bussian, 41 ; the Sanscrit, 60; the 
Abyssinnian, 202 ; and the Ibdian, or Brahmanic, 240. From this it 
win be seen, that nature has not fixed the number of the letteis of the 
^phabet, as some are wont to believe. 

A Definition that needs DsFiNiNOk— >In Dr. Johnson's Dictionary 
"Hh^-worb'' is defined thus : '^Anything reUcukOed or deeuaaatei vM imter^ 
cm hOween the irderieefionaV 

Daniel Webster said, **If I had as many sons as old king Friam» I 
would send them all to the Public Schools.^ 
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GsHXBOUB.— Hon. W. H. Wells, Sup»t Pub. Sobools n Ohicigo, haa 
iransfeired the entire proceeds of the copyright of his popular Englah 
Gnunmar to the fond for Indigent children. Mr. Wells has earned an 
enviable and national repatation as a Teacher- Author. He has now add* 
ed another to his laurels bj a noUe act of generosity.— T^rmont Sch. Jcur. 



BOOK TABLE. 

School Headbrs. By Maboius Willboh. New Tork: Habfeb * Bbos. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. J. J. Parsons, a copy of these books has 
been placed in our hands, and has been examined to the extent that our 
duties will now permit Obviously, these are remarkable books of their 
kind: 1, In the abundance of their fiusts in the physical sciences;— 
2, In their illustrations, full, expressive, attractive and instructive ; 3, In 
the fiu;t that they raise a most important educational problem, namely,^ 
Oan skill in Beading and knowledge in the Phjrsical Sciences be aoqi^red 
at the same time ? li practice shall answer this question affirmatively, 
then in our judgment these books stand without a rival. 

For specific frets, as to'number of volumes, size, cost, and the like, our 
readers are referred to advertisements in this No. Journal. 

Maksfibli^s Political Mahual: Published dy A. S. Babmes & Bubb, 
New York. 

Not often do we have the pleasure of writing a notice of a book that 
we can more heartily recommend. This commendation rests upon 
two reasons: 1. The,-4n our mind, unquestaoned merits of the book; 2^ 
The present pressing demand for a more general and a more accurate 
knowledge of the principles and genius of our government. This book 
gives this knowledge with succinctness, yet with a clearness almost 
mathematicaL 

Let even our better informed teachers read this work, and, in our opin- 
ion, it will reveal to them how vague and shadowy, not to say inaccurate, 
are their views of many of the fundamental principleM of our government. 

We have not space to name mdividual features (^ this book, fiirther 
than to say, 1. It investigates the governments both of the States and of 
the United States ; 2. It contains a summary of Parliamentary ruleSi 
q^klicaUeto public assemblies; 3. It contains Washington's Farewell 
Address. This address, in whole or in part, could with proCit, and wa 
think should be read aud commented upon, at least once a quarter, in 
every school in the State. 

Further, and finally, allow us to say that it is our matured opinion, 



ttuii the esgencies of the times wamnt, yea denund, the teaohing of 
the principles of oar GoTemmenti and the oonaeqnent duties of the 
atizen, in eveiy school in the land wherein are pupils fifteen yeazs old 
and upwards. 

An Akaltsis of Evglish Wobds. Bj Ghas. N. Sahbebs and Jas. N* 
MoElligott. Kew Tork: Iyison A PniMirKT. Pp. 240. 
We welcome this among other recent works as obviously tending to a 
mora critical and elegant use of English words. We earnestly desiie 
that in every school in the land more attention may be given to the 
meaning, beauty, and abnost spiritual power of words. Aoeuruy in 
words does much toward aoeuraey in thought ; mutually and reflezively 
they act and react upon each other. 

This work properly studied will do much to secure this proposed 
accuracy ; even further, it will, in some degree, compensate etymok>gi« 
oslly for an absence of a knowledge of other langui^ges. 

Thb Amebioah Joubhal of Edctoation. 

The March number of this Journal is upon our table. I never take 
up this Journal but that I fervently wish every one of my brother 
teachers in Indiana could afford to take it Its size, design and range of 
thought put it entirely above the ordinary monthlies. It does not 
compete with them, nor they with it It has its sphere, and they 
theirs. 

Hoping it not improbable that some reader may wish to add it to 
his list oi professional works, the fects requisite for address are here 
inserted. It is edited by Hon. Henry Barnard, LL. D. ; it is published 
at Hartford, Ckmnecticut, quarteriy, at $3 00 per annum, or at $1 00 
per single number. Number of pages usually about 200. 

Intbodugtiok to ABrrHMXTio, for Primary Schools. Price 33 cents. 

ABrTHMSTiOAL Analtsib, iucluduig the Fundamental Rules, United 
States* Money, and Denominative Numbers, giving full analytical forms. 
By S. A. Fkltsb, New Tork: Chablbs Scbibnsb, 1863. Price 60 cents. 

The "Natural Series " of Arithmetics, of which the above are the first 
two parts, are distinguished by certain characteristics advocated by very 
many of our best teachers, such as few prindpUs, with very numerous 
t^pplioaikusy full review, and copious analytical forms and exercises, in* 
suring thorough pupils. They are synthetic as well as analytic, and fol* 
low the natural <Mrder of instruction, fads or the concrete, first; jvtfu^pj^, 
or the abstract afterward. 

They are deautifliUy printed, with full clear type, opep page, and beau- 
tifhUy bfund. h. h. t.,— assoo. bd. 



NEABLT RBADT, 

"THE STAR OF THE WEST," 
Progressive Mmio Header: 

An Elementary Mu^o Book for Schools and AcademieB. Published by 

PARSONS, ADAMS, & CO., 

OddFbllowb' Hall, Indianapolis. 
Prioe 25 cents, in boards. $20 per hundred^ 
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to be Qied inlLe Ccu. Sehools of Indiana, by tho 
STATE BOABD OT SDVOAIIfiV, March, 1863. 



Wm be read J May l8t» 1863. AU ordm addfessed to ihB Fubliahom 
will receive attention. Liberai anaogementa to Schools for first intro- 
duction. 
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Publither't Votes. 



OuB Advxbtisvbs.— We present an unusual number of new adTertise- 
mentB this month from the most enterprising Publishers and Booksellers 
in the country. They indicate a healthj actiyitj and progress in the ed- 
ucational work. We ask for all a careful reading. 

Ivison, Phinnev & Co., three new pages ; Parsons, Adamp A Co., six ; 
W. B. Smith & Co , two, (one new); J. B. Lippincott & Co., one ; A. 8. 
Barnes Se Burr, one. 

Continued, Charles Scribner, Crosby ^ Nichols, P. T. Sherlock, be- 
sides Cards of Bowen, Stewart & Co , Merrill A Co., Jones & Yennl^. 

TTK>oaAFHicAL Ebbobs. — The last number of the Journal contahied 
a number of typographical errors, some of most provoking character. 
We regret the filet th^ more as most of them were marked in the proo( 
aud oyerlooked by the printer employed to correct. Small errors will 
often escape detection by eyen the most skilliul: there ia no human v^- 
anoe which minuteness may not sometimes elude ; but we claim no ex- 
cuse for such errors as some in the April No., and will tiy to prerent 
such in future. 



MARION COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 
A Normal School will be held in Indianapolis, commencing July 21s^ 
1863, and continuing Five weeks. 

Classes wiU be formed in all the Common School Branches ; also in 
Rhetoric, Physiology, Algebra, Geometry, and other branches if desired. 

Special attention will be given to the methods of organizing, govern- 
ing and instructing Schools. 

The following gentlemen have already agreed to lecture before the 
School :— Pbest. A. B. Bbntoh, Rkv. N. A. Hydb, Prof. R. T. Bbowv, 
Dr. Pabvin, Pbop. G. W. Hobs, and Rbv. G. P. Tindall. 
For AirUier information address any of the following Instructors: 

C. Smith, Co. Bx'r., Acton, Ind. 
A. C. Shobtbidqe,! 
G. W. Bbombon, > Indianapolis. 
Plbabaht Bond, ) 

Jboui the Improved ScAool Daki— 

Bead the following Arom Bev. C. W. Heves, President of the Indiana 
Baptist Female Institute, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

*< We are nsins Bankin* Improved School Desks in our Institution, and 
consider them the best in use. We think them eminently suited to schools 



for females, affordinff, as they do, the greatest convenience for infrress and 

ogress of pupils, while occupving less space in the room than other desks. 

They are airy and light, and equal in every respect to desks which cost two 



less space in the room than other desks. 

and tliree times as much.'' 

For the right to use this invention, in a county, township, or school cor- 
poration, address H. H. YOUNG , IndUnapolis* 

SOOTS AHS SHOES— Jontft Yinnege ft Co., 

JVb. 17 We$t Washington Street, Indianapolis ^ Ind, 

Shoe Customers will And our stock and styles fbll and oomplete. Prioea 
the lowest in the market. 



THE 




t\m\ lottrnal: 



G. W. HOBS, A. H.,3SI>IT0B. 



T&Ii. Till. Indianapoltt, June, 1863. HO. 6. 

- " , " ' ■■ '' .. ' ^ ■ . ' ' ' ■ , ' 

THE HAVEN SCHOOL HOUaB— CHICAGO. 

The Hav^ii Soliool building, which wns plaaned by O. P. Bab* 
daU, Esq., is a beautiial specimen of school architeotnre, and in 4he 
arrangement and proportion of the rooms, ward-robes, halla, stain, 
and outlets, in its special adaptation to the wants of a large publie 
school, it is safe to say that this house is not surpassed by amy 
dohool building in the country. It is well heated by steam-pipes 
placed around the wall of the different rooms. « • • 

The rooms are ventilated through large ventilating shafts or but- 
ireesee in^ the exterior walls. The building is 68 by 86 feet on tbe 
ground, and each school room 27 by 33 feet, and 18 feet high. 
The exterior is in a plain Americo*Italian style of architecture ; ia 
Entirely devoid of anything like ornamentation, save in its bold pn>- 
Jectittg buttresses which form the ventilating and chimney sfaafta ; 
ite de^iy recessed doorway in front, with massive buttresses on 
each side ; and last, but not least, its elegant Manual roof^ .the 
•te^ sloping sides of which, covered with sliMte, and piero^d with 
Dormer windows, givas it altogether a unique and pleasipg eSect. 

Externally, the finish of the baseHoient to the principal floor )« 
atone. Above this the building is &ced with red preas^ bricks 
iM0tly pointed, and has stone dreesuigs to doors, wiudowa, bi^tties* 
•es, eto. The building is warmed by a boiler located in a roQia «i 
Ihe rear of the building, and covered with a lean-to roof zising ao 
higher than the basement, The ooat ef the building is.i|ot far 
horn 9»fiOO.—R€poH vf Chicago Sd^^O^. 

Reader, this short descripton with the accompanying ant is i 



t7t Tke Baifen School Baiu0. 

ted noi wiih the design of interesting you in the school architecture 
of Ohieago, but rather with the design of interesting you in the 
school architecture of Indiana. In accordance with the Scripture 
rule, we would ** proyoke you to good works." We would have 
yon look at this buildiugy and see what your neighbors are doing, 
^hen hare you^ so far as circumstances demand, and means permit, 
•* go and do likewise." 

We do not wish to be understood as intimating that you are to 
build, in all cases, large and costly edifices. By no means. We 
mean however, that in all cases, you should build with an eye sin- 
gle to the intended use of the building. More briefly, let the build- 
ing be hwli for a schod house, not simply for a house and then cArtt- 
ietud school house. Negatively, four walls, a roof, and a floor, pitch- 
ed together, do not make a school house. So fiir as these go, they 
aie good; but good alike for a school house^ a church, a depot, a ho- 
tel or a oarding mill* From this it will be seen, we think, that schod 
houses like all other houses, should be built with special reference 
to their intended use. This implies many things; viz: size, conven- 
ieiioe, neatness, provisions for heating, for ventilation, etc. 

Tlutt many of these and other important elements are frequently 
neglected, all acquainted with Indiana school architecture, well know. 
tbm then is the evil; where is the remedy? We will not assume to 
be able to suggest a complete remedy, only a partial one. 1. Let 
erery teaoher in whose district, village, or city a school house is to 
be built, iael that in some degree the building of that house is his 
baaineiw. His business so &r at least, as to lead him to confer with 
the trustee or trustees relative to the size, form and location of the 
fooma, haUs and stair ways, also relative to ventilation, heating, seat^ 
ing, black-boarding, ward-robes, water-closets, wood-houses, d^c. 

But it may be said that teachers do not generally understand these 
matters. In such cases, let the teacher procure some work on arch* 
itectnre, as Barnard's School Architecture. If this is not possible, 
he may be able to visit some handsome, well arranged building and 
deduce a phm from it. At all events, whatever he may know or aoW 
about the pfamning of a school house, we believe it hi$ duty to know 
enough, or learn enough, to make such suggestions as indicated abov«. 
€. If tiia house is to be krge, consequently costly, let an archi- 
teei be pMcnrod to draft t|ie building. If you can not get one move 
conwiiaiitly, write to the designer of the building before us, Mr. 



BandflU of Ohioago, From reliable anthority, w« learn tliaftkawiD 
do his work right. 

HoweTer intonating or however important this enbjeci may bei 
it is not our intention to pursue it at length. Hence we leave it for 
the pf eeent, earaeatly commending it to the attmdon of tnulees and 
teachers. — ^Ed. 



TEACHING BY EXAMPLE. 



BT W. B. WBLL8.' 



The power of example is the leading influence by which charae- 
tor is formed. Ite gentlest touch leaves an indelible impression on 
the plastic minds of children and youth, and ite silent workinga 
never cease. Precept falls too often on unwilling ears, and it is 
heard only to be repelled. Example gains easy access to the sym- 
pathies and affectionsy and they are yielded cheerfully and freely to 
be guided by ite teachings. 

I need not attempt to fortify these positions, because no one will 
attempt to gainsay them ; but principles are of little value, even 
when admitted and endorsed, unless they are carried into practice. 
What matters it that we believe exampte to be more effective than 
precept, if in our teachings we still proceed just as if we believed 
precept to be more effective than example ? It is to be feared that 
in a majority of cases, teachers who are careful to give their pupils 
firequent admonitions and directions in relation to manners and hab- 
ite, devote much less time and thought to the examples that are con- 
stantly operating upon them. 

Not only do teachers practically underestimate the power oi 
example, but they are often most indifferant to that which is most 
importent of all, their own examples. The teacher who is habitu- 
mUj morose, and who indulges constantly in a spirit of fault-finding, 
may instruct his pupils to be amiable and kind, but while he is 
teaching in the right direction, he is training in the wrong, and the 
influence of his training will be ten times as great as that of his 
teaching. If teachers had any just conception of the moulding 
power of their daily example, they would regard ite cultivation and 

* Superintendent of Public School b, ChicBgo. 
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iiiq)rovemenl an important part of ihe preparation, which they need 
successfully to discharge the duties of their office. They wOiiUL 
.train their countenances to an habitual expression of cheerfulness, 
and cultirate just those tones of yoice which they desire their pupik 
to imitate. Truthfulness, and the kindred virtues of candor and 
and frankness and confidence, should ever be looked upon by the 
pupils as part of their teacher's existence. In short, everything 
that the teacher would have his pupils become, he should him- 
self be. 

Horace Mann lamented to the day of his death thai the associa- 
tions of his boyhood had been, unhappy. Let every teacher feel 
that it is his duty to render his very presence as sunlight in his 
school-room, to gladden and encourage all around him, and render 
life a constant source of rational enjoyment. 

But, important as is the teacher^s example, we must not stop 
here. Many a child has been ruined by the influence of vicious 
associates at school. Children are here thrown promiscuously 
together while going to and from school and during their hours of 
recreation at the school building. Many a youth whose character 
has matured into perfect symmetry and beauty amid the genial and 
healthful associations of home, and in the society of approved com- 
panions, here gradually yields to the seductive influence of unwor- 
thy associates, and becomes in turn the corrupter of others. Child- 
ren accustomed to the associations and the dialect of street life, 
here mingle more or less freely with those who come from homes of 
purity and refinement. The teacher who regards his duties as less 
responsible while the childien are assembled on the school premi- 
ses, out of school hours, than while they are in their seats before 
him, has most unworthy views of his profession. If an improper 
and protracted intimacy exists between a pupil of correct habits 
and one whose example and influence are known to be injurious, 
the teacher has an Important duty to discharge. If pupils indulge 
in the use of profane or vulgar language on the play-ground, it is 
the teacher's duty to know and correct it. Whatever other duties 
are left to sufler from neglect, these must not be. It is during thee^ 
periods of relaxation that the teacher is emphatically m loco paren- 
H9, to guard the morals and manners of the children committed to 
his care,and see that they are protected against the insidious influ* 
ettces of evil examples. 

I have dwelt particularly upon the power of example as observed 
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in the daily Itves of toAchers and pupils, because this influence is 
ever present and ever active, and because there is no safety in our 
schools unless these fountains are pure and healthful. But we must 
not stop here. Even in the formal lessons which we give our pupils 
on moials and mauners, example is more e£fectiye than precept. Filial 
love and obedience, kindness, generosity, truthfulness, self-denial, 
industry, and all the other virtues should be plainly and earnestly 
inculcated in every school, but these instructions should be 
enforced by copious Ulustrative examples, in the form of entertain- 
ing anecdotes and other appropriate narratives. Such works as 
** Cowdery's Moral Lessons," teaching mainly by examples, will 
accomplish far more than the same prineiples when abstracted from 
the narratives in which they are lound and embodied in a formal 
catechism of moral instruotion. 

The influence of the good and the great of all ages may be 
called to our aid. There is not an adorning excellence of human 
character that may not be found delineated in the histojy of some 
of the worthy names that have come down to us from the past, and 
the teacher who would show himself '' a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed/' must draw continually from this store-house for 
the benefit of his pupils. 

I close with an extract from a work on Liberal Educatun^ by 
George Turnbull, JAt, D., Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, which 
was published in 1742: 

" It is by examples that good and bad conduct with their vari- 
ous efiects and consequences, most strongly appear. Characters 
not only point out die virtue that ought to be loved, the wise part 
that ought to be acted, and what, on the other hand, is equally vile 
and dangerous, much more clearly and vividly iLan precepts, as a 
picture gives a much mwe lively idea of any sensible object than 
the best description ; but they actually bring forth good affections 
into[jexercise, and by so doing establish right approbations and right 
aversions in our minds, and thus work into habit and temper that 
divine ambition of excelling in virtue, which, when it is firmly 
rooted in the heart, is a living, permanent principle, ever abounding 
in great and good deeds, to which all the happiness in the world is 
solely owing, and without which outward affluence is a nuisance 
and a peet." 
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INVENTIVE DRAWING. 



B7 HXSMAV nun. 



Pflstolozzi, the great and successful advocate of more natural 
methods of teaching, considered that form, number and sound sup- 
plied materials for the deyelopment of the principal faculties of the 
mind. Moreover, he considered the communication of knowledge 
of little importance, unless tending to the development of the mind 
on the basis of given £Eicts. 

Drawings the subject of this treatise, bel ongs to form, and pre- 
sents means for the most elementary instruction. In its first stage 
it may even be preparatory to writing, as letters are mere composi- 
tions of straight and curved lines, for the perfomance of which the 
hand should have previously attained a certain degree of firmness 
and dexterity. 

Let us now consider what are the faculties that are developed by 
drawing. In consequence of the way in which this art is usually 
taught, many think that it only excersises the fitculty of imUatum- 
We admit that imitation cultivates the hand and the eye, but doubt 
whether it cultivates or draws out talent and ingenuity. For even 
in copying the products of masters, we ought to be able to appre- 
ciate their merits, not merely in the aggregate, but also in detail. 

Schelling, the great German philosopher, expresses himself thus : 
" In a time when a people believe it possible to proceed with one 
leap from the first to the last step of the ladder of knowledge, the 
sentence may appear hard that art, like everything possessed with 
vitality, must go back to the first elements. We must see how 
every original product of art rises from the depths of imagination, 
branches out into an infinite variety of forms, and combines al 
last into a graceful whole. This power of invention cannot be com- 
municated, for it is the pure gift of Nature, reflecting herself in the 
mind. A true artist can only follow the law which God and Nature 
have implanted in his mind. There is but little help from outside : 
every genius ripens by its own strength." 

Thus Schelling, in this noble passage, recognizes the power of 
Invention as the principal mover and creator of art. 

In the present elementary treatise we intend to trace the progres- 
sive steps on which this important power may be cultivated, and to 
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Msoente H with its Biftnnl ally, Taato ; which latter is not such an 
arbitrary ruler as is generally believed, but subject to fijced laws. 

But the object of this method, far from tending only to amuse- 
ment, is an eminently pradical one. Whilst acknowledging that 
the principle of invention is vastly encouraged in this country in 
all the improvements which administer to gain and comfort, we 
find occasionally a woeful absence of taste, and are obliged to bor- 
row the finest patterns for ornament from France and Germany, in 
both of which countries drawing is introduced as a popular branch 
of instruction. 

If the schools of this country will admit (drawing as the most 
elementary, the most distinct and pleasing branch of instruction, 
they will become more practical than they have hitherto been, and 
apply more to the wants of the present generation. 

The first exercises belonging to this course are of such an elemen- 
tary character, that they may precede the knowledge of letters and 
of writing. Even geometrical forms may be introduced at this 
step, because the increase in the number of lines in every succeed- 
ing exercise leads necessarily to all the forms on which the science 
of Oeometry is built. Since, however, the elements of form have 
already been'described under a separate head, the teacher is referred 
to it whenever she finds definitions necessary. In case the children 
have already an idea of the geometrical forms which arise from 
the combination of several lines, the teacher must not neglect the 
opportunity of putting appropriate questions by way of repetition. 
There are, no doubt, many combinations of lines which cannot be 
designated by any name, and which, as a product of the childrens' 
invention, must be received as readily as those which have been 
adopted as symbols of form. In order to show the plan of teach- 
ing, the first exercise will be introduced as a model lesson. It is 
supposed that the children are already acquainted with the ideas of 
vertical, hoririontal, slanting, parallel, <fec. Although it was stated 
that this knowledge was not absolutely necessary to begin thiscourse 
ii cannot be denied that at the age when children are required to 
possess the power of drawing lines with tolerable accuracy, an 
acquaintance with the most prominent geometrical forms may be 
expected, or, at any rate will be very desirable. — Sheldon* $ Manual 
0/ Elementary Instruction. 
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GLEANINGS. 

BT B. M. J. 

The Bwiss teacher, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi; was born at Zu- 
rich Jan. 12, 1746. He had a feeble constitution, was poorly edu^ 
cated in the common branches, and although very ambitious (o do 
some great thing for his country, yet he had no executive abiKty. 
Having failed in a large manual-labor school, and being reduced to 
great extremities of poverty, in 1780, he wrpte a paper entitled " The 
Evening Hour of a Hermit." It contained many aphorisms on 
education, and produced a great effect in Switzerland and Germany. 
In 1781 he wrote a work entitled " Leonard and Gertrude," which 
at once established his reputation as a writer. It taught the impor- 
tance of home education, and the evils of dissipation. 

In 1807 he gave to the world his views on education, in a work 
bearing the title of ** How Gertrude Teaches Her Children." This 
work made such a favorable impresssion that deputations from vari- 
ous European governments were sent to visit the school in which he 
was endeavoring to put his principles into practice. 

About 1825, having &iledin several schools, he wrote the '^Song 
of the Dying Swan," and " Fortunes of my Life as Principal of my 
Educational Institutions at Burgdorf and Yverdun." 

Notwithstanding his life was a continued succession of failures in 
teaching, yet in his works he foreshadowed principles which have 
had a controlling influence upon the systems of education over the 
civilized world for more than 50 years. The principles developed 
in bis works are about as follows i 

Education should proceed according to the laws of nature. It i» 
the teacher's duty to assist this, by exciting the child to self-activity, 
rendering only a limited degree of assistance. 

Progress should be slow and gradual, but uninterrupted, never 
passing to a second topic till the first is understood. 

The memory and understanding should not be cultivated to th# 
neglect of the other Acuities. 

The peculiaritiaa of children should be carefully studied, in order 
to adapt the instruction to them. 

The elements of knowledge are form, number and language, and 
should be taught with simplicity and thoroughness* 
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Tb« power of observing should be cuItiTated, and the rsflectire 
powers should not be neglected. 

Mental arithmetic, geometry, and the arts of drawing and mod- 
deling are highly important exercises for training and strengthening 
the faculties of the mind. 

Vocal music should be systematically taught in schools. 

The proper method of instruction is not by question and answer, 
but, in early stagee, by dictation and repetition by the scholar, and 
in more advanced stages, by problems given by the teacher to be 
solved by the pupil without assistance. 

Beligioufi instruction should begin with the mother by cmltivating 
affection of young children lor their Creator, bui formid religious 
instruction cdiould be reserved for a later period, when the chM is 
capable of understanding it» 

Despotic government (then in almost universal use in schools) 
18 improper, and artificial stimulants are equally so. 

Physical education should not be neglected, but the whole sys- 
tem, physical, mental and moral, should be cultivated in harmony. 

Pestalozzi was a teacher of educators rather than a teacher of 
children. 



TEAOHEBS VISITING SCHOOLS. 

BY H. DOBBS. 

While much has been said and written on the subject of inducing 
parents and others to visit our common schools, I do not remember 
* of seeing an article in the Journal urging the importance of teachers 
frequently visiting each other's schools. Our schools are mostly in 
session during the same months. Especially is this so during our 
mnttr term, each commencing about the first of December and clos- 
ing about the first of March. So, that most generally, we see the 
teacher working his way, solitary and alone, so &r as the presence 
of other teachers is concerned, through ike whole aohool tens* 
True, in localities where Teachers' Associations exist, they come in 
contact with each other, and are mutually benefited theraby. But 
these are not sufficient to enable him to foUy eonepielieAd the 
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phafl of bis feOow-teacher. In order to paw an intdligeat opinion 
upon hie modes of teaching, we miut witness the operation — ^mnsi 
see him with his classes of yarious ages and grades. Farmers have 
their associations; they also meet at the shop> or store, or road-side, 
and discuss methods of plowing, sowing, implements of agriculturs» 
d^c. Bat he is not satisfied with this. If a new kind of Reaper is 
to be tried, he goes into his neighbor's ^e^J and sees for himself 
And BO of all the other operations of the &rm or the shop ; every 
man would rather see the thing for himself than hear tell of it. Just 
so it is with the teacher. He needs to see his fellow teacher go 
through with all the operations of his school. Let him notice care- 
fully the order of reciations, the fnanner of the same, recesses, clean- 
liness of the school room, or the opposite ; in short, the whole man- 
ner of conducting the school. A half day is little enough time for 
such a visit, and an entire day would be better. The visiting teach- 
er, has then, something to compare himself with. He sees in what 
pointe he is deficient, or in what respects he excels his neighbors I 
and he carries home to his own school what he has there learned, 
adopting what he approves, and rejecting what he disapproves. 

At such visitations the teacher visited should pursue his usual 
course and no attempt at show should be made, unless he inform 
his friend that such is an extra performance. Such visite should 
be conducted in the spirit of candor and honesty, and each party 
should kindly and frankly point out the faulte and excellences of the 
other, that it may be a source of mutual improvement. By taking 
one day each month, he can visit three or four schools during his 
term, and if those visite are returned it will infuse new life into both 
teacher and pupils. 

On some of these occasions the teacher might request that all h^ 
pupils accompany him. The friendly greetings, the promptings to 
increased zeal and industry, and the general good that would result 
from such an intercourse would many times pay for the time given 
to it. 

— Reader, permit us to add in behalf of the above that this plan 
obtains in the Indianapolis schools, and with profit At the first of the 
year, eadi teacher is allowed a half day to visit the schools of his neigh- 
bors, that he may learn so (ar as may be how these neighbors teach and 
govern. Toward the close of the year, when public examinations come 
on, each is allowed a half day to attend the examinations of some of his 
neighbors, to see how that neighbor examines, also to see, as &r as may 
be, the fruits ot his labors in the advancement of his pupils. The pro- 
gressive teacher never fiiils to make these two half days as profitable as 
any other two hall days of the year. — ^Ea 



STORY TELLING. 

One of the greateet deficiencies in the qualifications of the Com- 
mon School teacher, is a want of general inteHigence. Nothing is 
better calculated to interest children than famfliar lectures or Hariei, 
on insects, reptiles, birds, quadrupeds, fish, plants, trees, mountains, 
springs, rivers, earthquakes, volcanoes, the races of men, the states 
of society, the difierent orders of religion, government, Ac. 

To succeed in this art, it does not require a complete stock of 
knowledge before the work is commenced. If a teacher is ingeni* 
ous, he can read some £Buniliar work on any suitable subject, and 
while it is fresh in his memory re^weave it into convenient parcels, 
and impress it upon his own memory by a narration to the school. 

A company of boys and girls wiD ever Usten intently to a story 
about a squirrel, a toad, a butterfly, an animal of any kind. They 
rarely tire in natural history. I have usually found that these exer- 
cises close with an eager relish for more. 

That success may be easily attained, a teacher must remember 
how a boy thmk$ and feels. Setting aside the grave forms of lan- 
guage, he should give his subject that easy method of illustratioQ 
that boys reliBh. A little hughter will not hurt a good story. 
Children like to laugh. 

Such exercises act as a salutary stimulus to a teacher, to add 
continally to his stock of general knowledge, and, that his entertain- 
ments may not become stale, he will feel a constant inducement to 
reach into uneiplored regions for fresh supplies. A teacher has 
no time to be idle. Bvery hour should have its labor or appropri- 
ate recreation. 

These exercises are excellent to fix systematically in the memory 
facts and iiluscratione, and render them readily accessible, and 
worth the exertion for that object alone. 

This system is practicaDy '* oiffed teaehinff," only each teacher 
will have his own wty to teach objects. We are apt to (eel, by a 
kind of consciousness, what we can do and how we can do it, and a 
teacher is entitled to his fooy, only, he should be sure to reach a 
result. 

We often ftSi in trying to imitate the pattern of an#ther mind. 
Some men think quick, others sk>w ; some draw strong colors, oth- 
ers deal more in &cts. Each has his pattern for thought and for 



its ezpreesion. A live, thinking man is apt to be somewhat orig- 
inal. He does better to be so. 

.The exercises here suggested create in the student a relish for 
general reading and useful habits of observation. The various 
branches of knowledge are tasted, and the mind is unsatisfied with- 
out knowing more. Often a dormant intellect becomes aroused, 
that the ordinary tasks and tedium of the school-room would never 
have moved. PAEKE. 



Primary Teaching. 
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EXAMPLES OP SUBJECTS OF LESSONS IN HOME GEa 

GRAPHY. 

\ 

L^t the subject be " rivers," What & variety of instructive matter is 

suggested by it ! Their source in the little springs welling forth amongst 
the hills, from the bosom of the earth — ^the descent of the many small 
rills iVom the mountain side to the valley— the length, depth and gradual 
increase of the main stream — the influence of the season of the year 
upon them — ^the smooth, clear, low water in summer, and the dark, 
swollen, angry torrent in wintei^— the character of the land through which 
they flow for fertility — the uses to which man puts rivulets and rivers 
— the one a source of power for industrial purpoees, the other the high- 
ways of commerce and of traveling, both adding to the riches and qivil- 
ization of a people. All these considerations are involved in the idea of 
"river;" and there are few of them that could not be illustrated by 
reference to the brook that may pass the school or the river that may 
flow through the city. 

Let the subject be " mountains. ** There may be some hill near the 
school which the children may have beguiled a aammer's day in climbing. 
They are to observe its abape^ whether it be broad and flat or steep, and 
in part precipitous — ^whether it be a single hill, or one of a range — ^the 
matter of which its sur&ce is composed, whether earth or rock in any 
of its forms— the covering of its surface, whether grass, or heather, or 
shrubs— the animals that may be browsing on its slopes — ihe streams 
which may leap down its sides— the climate varying with the hight till 
they reach the cool of the summit — the oom-flelds at it» base, extending 
more or less up the slope— then tiie woods, and, lastly, the grass— the 
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I of tlM umnit uid tlia time leqnind to it— «ad, pei^iqps, the 
wetate or minenlB dog oat from it 

Ld §i6 Bttbjeet he om of f^phmommaof " cUmaUy On a " unnter's day '* 
let them obeeire the thick flakes of the fiiUing snow, whitening the %ce 
of natve, or the hardening influence of the clear frost covering our lakes, 
ponds and roads with ice— the rapid motion and thick covering necessary 
for comfort— the fires we need in our houses— the care we need to take 
of our animals — the unproducfiyencss and harrenness of nature at the 
timo— 4he short day — the long night. On a '' $ummer>9 day,** ag&in, the 
mild air—the clear hlue sky — the moderate motion and the lighter 
otothing— the fnce of nature beMoiug with animal life, and clothed with 
the rich vegetable green— the treasures in the fields— the long day and 
the short night. 

In these lessons on geography, scientific order is of little consequence. 
The trae point of commencement is with what the children sets and 
know. Thus, if we give a lesson on " rivers," we just take them in 
iHwgiBation to the riverside, and exercise their senses on what is before 
them. The river is (suppose) hroad, deep in the middle, shelving, clear 
or brown, smooth or broken in surface ; its banks are pebbly, or rocky, 
or grassy, and so on. For the next lesson, we take them to a spot fur- 
ther up, where different phenomena are seen, and then further up still to 
its source ; next take them down the river till they come to a point at 
which it falls into the sea, or into some other river. Proceed in the same 
spirit, and by similar subdivisions, with mountains, matters of cli- 
mate, etc. 

It is when these and a series of such minute pictures of " home" arc 
conceived, that the child's imagination car take wings to other lands. 
tie can expand the idea of the river at home till it reaches the Rhine, or 
the Nile' or the Mississippi, or the Amazon, and the circumstances of the 
one till they pass into those of the others ; the mountain at home till he 
shall have seen the Alps, with their fertile valleys and lower slopes, and 
their woods above, reaching upward to the everiasling snow ; or till he 
.shall conceive ^tna with its teeming sides and magnificent prospects and 
the smoke rising from its volcano top. From the ''winter's day*' at 
home he may realize the dreary desolation of the Arctic zone, with its 
freezing temperature, its wilderness of ice, its stunted vegetation, its 
dearth of animal life, itd short cheerless days, and its humble fur or skin- 
clad dwellers ; and the " summer's " day at home may lead him to fancy 
himself beneatii t!i3 .scorching blu3 sky of the tropics, with the want of 
rain, the n»pid and abundant growth of plants and animals, the overpow* 
ering heat of the day, and the dews of night, the jungle or the desert. 

In this series of les^sons the namiss of countries are sparingly. dealt 
with, a few typiqil ones ^one being given ; i. «., of the different cli- 
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Hiftte% bat withoat msp in the niMiitiiiie. And it will be obaenred that 
the lessons are not expTossljr given on psrticiilar countries, as Egjrpt, or 
Anbis, or Lapland A country is too Yague sn idea for a child at this 
time ; he most have some definite olifect on which to rest his coooep- 
taon. Hence the series is giren on natural features, of which he caa 
see certain ezunples around him, sad these are stated as being in partte- 
ttlar climates or countries. He associates the country with the dgect^ 
not the object with the country. 

To have the means of describing the different regions of the earth 
more particularly, the teacher should now proceed with a series of 
dgect lessons on their pioductions. Thus, the Hon, elephant, camel, tigar^ 
wolf, bear, hyena, kangaroo, bufGdio, reindeer, dog, sloth, serpent, whale, 
shark, eagle, TuUure, ostrich, etc., are for geographical purposes so many 
types. So in the vegetable world are the palm, the olive, the bread fruit, 
the vine, the cotton-plant, the tea-plant, the coffee-plant, the sugar cane, 
rice, maiae, cinnamon, cedar, mahogony and the like. 80 with respect to 
man and his habits would be a series on the articlesof food, clothing and 
building. In the course of these lessons some of the principal coun- 
tries— wit every eotmiry'^wonld have been noticed so frequently, that the 
children must have accumulated a number of ideas regarding esdi.— - 
Barmr^e Oldeel Thuhing. 



Bzaminers' BepartmeiLt. 



NO STAMP DUTY ON CERTAIN FORMS OP TBAOHKR'B 

LICENSK 

Believing it a matter of some consequence to Ezammers and teacheis 
to know whether Teacher's Licenses, of the form adopted by the Exam* 
iners* Convention, are subject to stamp duty, I forwarded a copy of said 
license to the Department of Internal Revenue,, asking a decision. That 
decision I have the pleasure of placing before the readers of the 

JOUBNAL. 

It should, however, be observed that this dedsion was given on the 
form adopted by the Examiner's Convention, hence, I suppose, decides 
nothing save by inference, concerning other fonns. — ^En. 

TbSASUBT DaPABTKEKT, > 

Offiok or Intkrnal Rbvsktx, > 
Washington,^ April 28, 1863. ) 
8m : Tour letter of the 23d inst has been received. 
In reply thereto I have the honor to state that a '< teacher's Uosnse," 
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« form of whidi you eodoBe, ig BOt solgMi tostuDpdvtf. 

A " teacher's certificate" of qiialificatioDS to teaefa, whan mqaind by 
State law, is subject to a stamp duty of 5 oenta. 

Very respectfully, 
G. W. Hoss, Ed. Ind. School Joubkal^ Edwd. M'Phbbson, 

ludianapolis, Indiana. Dep. GommisnoDer 



DECISION OF SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

One of the recent decisions of this puUic officer seems so immoral and 
mischievous as to demand correction. I refer to one published in Hfje 
March No. of the School Journal, which decides thftt the illegal em- 
ployment of a teacher who has no license from the School Examiner, "if 
such illegal employment be acquiesced in and permitted by the Trustee 
and patrons of the school, without notice or oljection to the teacher 
until at or near the close of the school, such acquiescence cures the ille- 
gal employment, and the the teacher is entitled to his pay," and the trus- 
tee, whether he has employed him or not^ is bound to pay him. How 
can acquiescence by a lew individuals in illegality make legality ? On 
what principal of morals can it be justified ? Mr. Ragg says that the 
employment of an unlicensed teacher by the people or Trustee is clearly 
«t variance with the provisions of the School Law, and with its true intent 
«nd meaning," and yet, according to his decision, a man has only to go 
into the school-ho*ise and teach, and for every day he b permitted to do 
so without objection, the Trustee must pay him, — ^for acquiescence "cuzes 
the illegality." 

Now would not the principle which permits the " provisions and true 
intent and meaning " of the School Law to be thus subverted, subvert all 
law ? My neighbor steals my horse^ — an illegal act, — ^the community 
acquiesces in it, — he sells him and pockets the money ; does the acqui- 
escence of the community, or even of myself if from fear or any other 
reason, I do not object, cure the illegality of his act or make it morally 
right ? Rebellion was acquiesced in by the people of the South, and for a 
time by the ministers of the law. Must our Govemmert^ therefore 
admit the demands of the rebels, and pay them for their illegal acts ? 
Does not this offer inducements to yiolate law ? 

But this decision is objectionable because of the incalculable mischief it 
will do if it prevails. Ii effectually takes from the School Examiner his 
office, 80 &r AS it relates to the examination of teachers. 

Many unfit candidates for licenses haye been sent back to school, or 
sit aside by the Examiners, and the standard of qualifications has been 
LiD. ScH. JouB. Vol. 8.— 19 
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eltTmted,aiidtb».diaigi|of sMUHjwMto wmt^Hb^ atendard still lng&«r. 
But ikM ^MiaioA malDMi tlM T)ni8te» or neighbon ladependeDt of the 
Examiner. In manjr distiMi tito BMg^ty «» ntfefied if tfao man wiS 
teach " cheap." The Bmriner has been in the waj of many of those 
eheap^ mw^^HfUi to a Aeg s, but this deciaion remoTea him. 
4 The oaiaMiBfttiflun^ especiaUy the public exaniinaftlons, ha?e detemd 
many unfit penona from aeeking to teach, and many othen who have in 
time past taught without Hoenae, haTO been forced to stop. 8ome of our 
beat Uwyen hare told our Trustees that ereiy dollar they pay to an 
umttoensed teacher from tho public school ftmd can be recovered by suit 
at law, and that such teacher, if emptoyed by thenl^ oould force them to 
pi^y him from tiMir owm pcivaAo means. 
WiU nal our woiihy Soperintendeiit reoonsUbr this matter and gire 
at? EXAMINER 



QUALIFIOATIOirS OF BXAMINBEa 

X. Men should be appointed Examiners simply on th0 ground of their 
qualifications. Whether they are of one poUtieal party or another, 
should never infiuence the selection. 

2. Men should be put into this office who will not use it for promot- 
ing their own selfish ends. An unprincipled young man who is ambi- 
tao«s of beoomii^ ProsecoUng Attorney, or a member of Congress, dare 
mUb refiise a certificate to the first dunoe in the country, lest he thereby 
should lose the votes of that dunce and his numerous relations. 

8. The most thorough and successful Teachers ^ould, as a general 
cide, be appointed to this oflloe. Men in other employments may be 
well educated, they may have graduated at our best colleges, but for 
yean they have had no practical acquaintance with the elementary 
branehes o/t learning ; they have ** become rusty,'^ and are not up to the 
tiinet ih BdtkooL operations. To be a good examiner, a man must have 
fiunOlar acquamtanoe with school-room duties, as well as with text-books. 
He should be a leader in the educational movements of his county. If a 
man would be licensed to preach, preachera examine him ; if to practice 
law/lawyers examine hun ; if to practice medicine, physicians examine 
him. Teaching is a pro/etnoH, and why should not teachers be sec to 
«aamhie the qualification of those who seek adnuasion to ttiis profession? 
W% admit ttmt .some men outside of the profession make eaoellent ex- 
aminers ; bat tbey are osMptioM to a general rule.— (M£9 Ehtcaitonal 
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B^pwtnmt of Pablie fiutnietioiL. 



OOlfDBNSED STATEMENT 

0/ ihB aend'Armwd Jpportianment of Ommm Schod Seimuefor TbitiotL 
hu ihe auOi Buperwlmdafi of FMU Iiutrudum, on the Ihmih Mmday m 
^^l^^y showing &iekui€nuvwra^ ^ 




AUen, 

Bartholomew, 
*BeDton, 

Blackfoid, 

Boone, 

Brown, 

Gftrroll, 

Cms, 

Clark, 
♦Clay, - . 

Clinton, 

Crawfont 

Dayiess 

DeaFboni - 

Decator 

DeEalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountahi - 
^FranUin 

Fnlioa 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton - 

Hancock 

Harrison 

HenMcks - 
♦Henry 

Howaid 
*Hunthiglto&. 

Jachssv 

Jaq[)S9 

J»y 

JefforaoB' 

"^NoivpevikVatlae 



4,023 
13,422 

- 7,274 
1,052 
1,862 

- 6,468 

- 2,946 
4,982 
6,607 
7,008 
5,039 
6,908 
3,642 

- 6,721 
9,460 

- 6,840 
. 6,775 

- 6,279 
4.430 

- 8,208 
3,712 

- 7,376 

- . 6,698 

- 7,699 
4,234 

• - 6,646 

6,115 

. 6,531 

6,943 

- 6,406 
7,113 

• 6,606 
7,670 

- 6,387 
6,267 

- 6,338 
1,903 

. 4,802 
. 10,070 
ftv sfportionment. 



$3,018 39 
10,121 31 
8,260 06 
tl,955 11 
1,469 68 
6,377 40 
1,742 66 

6.656 47 
7,020 44 
7,582 39 

+3,834 07 
7,602 40 
2,480 04 
5,349 71 
7,915 88 
8,25215 
3,847 85 
6,608 81 
3,106 49 
8,010 20 
6,611 62 
8,051 41 

7.198 66 
t8,640 86 

3,692 97 
7,066 97 
5,098 10 
5,940 26 
6,957 03 
6,333 26 
5,82102 
8,419 71 

tlO,016 27 
4,452 77 

f 3,966 89 

6.657 90 
2.64866 
3,01046 

8.199 57 

f Estimated 



"^$4,47* 5» 
H938 6» 
8,095 9e 
1,170 87 
2,072 40 
7,187 76 
3,277 7a 
5,544 96 
7,363 6» 
7,822 16^ 
6,608 40 
6,575 60 
4,053 64 
6,367 47 
10,528 9» 
7,612 98 
6 427 67 
6,988 62: 
4,930 59 
9,135 50» 
4,131 4S 
8,208 37 
6,34187 
8,568 9» 
4,712 44 
6;171 68^ 
6,805^ 
7,269 00 
7,727 6^ 
6,016 87 
7,116 76^ 
7,241 17 
8,636 71 
6,995 78 
6,976 17 
7,0641^ 
2,1180^ 
5,344 68^ 
11,207 91 
ftom lastyesr^ 
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D$partmeiU of PtMie ImirucUon, 



Counties. 

Jonnings 

Johnson 

Kiox 

Kosctuflko - 

Lagrange 

Lake 

La{K)rte 

Lawrence - 
*Madi8on 

Marion 
•MarshaU 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery - 

Mojgan 

Noble 

Newton 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 
♦Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rush 
•Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

SUrke 
♦St. Joseph - 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland - 

Tippecanoe, 

Tipton 

Union 
♦Vanderbarg - 

Vermillion 
♦Vigo 

Wabash - 

Warren 
♦Warrick 

Washington - 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 

•No report received in 



No. Children. | Revenue. | Am^t apportioned. 



- 6,410 6,03188 
6,617 8.060 76 

- 6,085 7,715 02 
7,552 6,699 67 

. 4,527 4,210 69 

3,376 2,881 31 

. 7,438 9,233 15 

5,482 6,592 63 

- 6,812 16,216 66 
. 12,420 24,26280 

. 5,150 t3J25 20 

3,590 2.673 56 

- 6,662 6,45121 
4,620 5,377 49 

- 7,524 10,91182 
6,220 6,448 87 

- 6,087 4,888 50 
1,159 1,308 57 

- 2.106 2,099 89 
.* 4,743 5,590 41 

- 5,830 5,590 41 

6,228 +7,961 17 

- 4,756 e,776 38 
4,306 2,861 26 

. 3.661 4,07102 

6,232 7,077 99 

. 2.483 2,352 51 

7,813 12,226 69 

. 7,506 7.138 76 

7,560 5,853 57 

. 5,992 10,08010 

3.170 f 1,976 45 

- 7,730 8,816 42 
6,875 5.296 62 

. 966 1.001 99 

6,953 +6.257 57 

- 3.877 +2,473 91 
5,962 5,611 65 

. 4,842 3,657 69 

8.236 15,686 50 

• 3.600 3,597 72 

2,407 4,544 49 

- 8.907 +9,966 64 
3,604 3,759 29 

- 8,560 +9,49156 
7,224 6,051 67 

. 3,797 4,705 63 

5,195 +6,450 44 

- 6.905 7,767 12 
10,406 17,273 26 

- 4,807 3,059 75 
3,136 4,528 43 

- 4,689 3,582 04 
time for apportionment. 



7,134 33 
6,252 72 
6,772 60 
8,405 37 
5,038 55 
3,757 48 
8,278 49 
6,101 46 
7*581 45 
12.823 46 
5,731 95 
3,995 67 
7,414 80 
5,142 06 
8,374 21 
6,922 86 
5,774 83 
1.289 96 
2,343 97 
5,278 96 
6,488 76 
6,931 76 
9,293 42 
4.692 57 

4.074 68 
6,936 21 
2,763 67 
8,605 86 
8,354 17 
8,414 28 
6.669 09 
3,528 21 
8,603 49 
6,538 87 

1.075 15 
7,738 68 
4,315 10 
6,635 70 
5,389 14 
9,166 66 
4,006 80 
2,678 99 
9,913 49 
4,011 25 
9,527 28 
8,040 31 
4.226 06 
5,782 03 
7,685 26 

11,581 87 

6.350 10 

3,490 36 

5,218 86 

Estimated. 
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Balance m State Treasury at October apportioDmeDt, - - 2,100 53. 
Amount added from SUte's indi^btednesa^ • - - 25,000 00. 
Total No. Children, 529,094 ; School Revenue for apportionment, 
$588,908 00; Amount apportioned, 588,047 84. 



EXTRACTS FROM SUPERINTENDENT'S CIRCULAR. 



The foregoing is the statement required by the 119th section of the 
School Law, which shows the amount of School Reyenue for tuition col- 
lected in all but fifteen of the counties of the State; and the apportion- 
ment of said Reyenue to the several counties on the day fixed by law for 
that purpose. A note appended to the tabular statement shows the 
counties from which no reports were received in time for the apportion- 
ment For such counties as no reports have been received from, the 
amounts reported a year ago have been taken as the best data upon 
which to estimate the collections of said Revenue for the current year, 
and now ready in said counties. 

Section 113 of the School Law fixes the time at which the apportion- 
ments shall be made; and the duty thus imposed can not be lawfully de- 
ferred until another day for want of reports. Sections 114 and 115 pro- 
vide the manner of ascertaining the amount of said Revenue collected in 
the several counties of the State, and ready for apportionment And 
section 117 provides the remedy against County Auditors for fiuling to 
report the amount of said Revenue collected in their respective counties 
in time for the apportionments. At the next October apportionment the 
several counties from which no reports of the amount of School Rev- 
enue collected have been received in time for this apportionmen, will be 
sukjected to a diminution of their apportionment in the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars, which sum may be recovered according to the provisions of 
said section 117 of the School Law. * * * * 

This apportionment is based upon the enumeration made last August, 
which shows the number of children in the State, between the ages of 
five and twenty-one years, to be 529,094. The amount of revenue ready 
for apportionment is $588,908 00, which gives a fraction more than one 
dollur, eleven cents and three mills per child. The difierenoe in the 
amount collected and the amount apportioned is accounted for by the 
omission of very small frtictions in the computations, which difference 
will be included in the next apportionment 

I will say to the County Auditiors and through them to the other 
school officers of the State, who are expecting official visits from the 
S uperintdaient of Pablic Instruction, that the General Assembly, at its 
last session, failed to make the usual appropriations to defray the expense 
of such visits or other contingent expenses of this Department, and 
hence such visits cannot be made. Very respectfriUy 

SAMUEL L. RUGG. 
SuperintendaU cf FuNic Butruction, 
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EDITOBUL— MI8CBLLABT 

INSTITUTES, AND PROVISIONS FOR HOLDING SAME. 

The seaaon is hero when provisions should be m«de for holding the 
▼Bcation Institutes. Already these are made or being made in many 
counties. In many others, however, nothing so far as I can learn, is 
being done. Now, Examiners and teachers, you will bear with me in a 
word or two of suggestion. 

1. In the absence of normal schools, you grant the desirableness, 
perhaps the necessity, of Institutes. 

. 2. You grant the necessity of pre-arrangement for these, t. &, arrange- 
ments and announcements so tar in advance of the time of holding 
tiiat teachers may suitably adjust their a&irs for attendance. Will you* 
therefore. Examiners and teachers, move in this matter without delay ? 
Will you go to work so timely and so earnestly as to secure an Insti* 
tute in at least one-half the counties of the State ? If the condition o 
our National aflkirs becomes no worse, at least fifty Institutes may» 
can, and oughA to be held next vacation. As a matter of encourage- 
ment, allow me to say that so fiir as I can learn, a larger number of 
Institutes was held last year than in any year preceding. Hence, the 
law of progress says there should be a greater number this year than 
bust 

As a means to the end it is proper to remind you, 

1. That the State Teachers' Association appointed at its last session 
an Institute Committee, of eleven members, one in each Congressional 
District. It is the duty of each Committeeman, to hold, to have held, 
to assist in holding, or to encourage the holding of an Institute, so fitf 
as may be practicable, in each county in his district The names and 
postal address of this Committee may be found in the January No. of 
the JouBHAL, hence, perhaps, need not be inserted here. 

2. On petition of teachers and Examiners, County CommiasioDefB 
have in several ooanties made small afipropriations for support of Insli'- 
tutes. These appropriations usually range in amount from $20 to $90 
or $35. Let this matter receive proper attention, and that withou 
delay, as the Comnussicmers throughout the State eonvene on the first 
Monday in June, and not agun until the first Monday in September. 

As it iff feared that there are not a few teachers and membere o 
County Boards who indifferently appreciate Institutes, a fact or two may 
be given to show how they are appreciated, prepared fer and attended 
elsewhere: 
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1. aiider AeftMii of ''/^mUm^'' the (acftool Laws oT MaMMhwette 
in 180O pnrrided for aa appropriation of $50 for overy County Institttle 
held in the State oonformablj to the kw. The laws of Gonneeticat for 
1860 prDYide fondB to the amount of $120 for each ^onnty. Thai 
portion of the law securing such aspropriation stands thus : " For the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of each School Convention, (calM 
Institute in Indiana. — Ed.) so held, the Superintendent may draw upon 
the Comptroller for a sum not exceeding one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars, to be paid from the civil-list funds of the State." 

In Michigan the Legislature passed an act in 1855 appropriating any 
sum not exceeding $200 to each County Institute, provided that the 
expenditure for the whole State did not exceed $1,800. Beabnng to be 
brie( I dose this division without refoiring to other States. It should, 
however, be remarked that each of these States supporu a normal school, 
one of them four; hence, Indiana^ spending nothing for normal schools, 
ought through her L^islataro, County Gommissiooers, Township Trus- 
tees, or some other legal source, to do something for Institutes. 

2. Attendance and intereHof teachen: Notwithstanding Hassachusetti 
has her four normal schools, which her teachen can and do attend, she 
sends 200 at a time to an Institute. At the Institates held last April 
the attendance was as follows : at one 200, at another 212, and the third 
250. Many like fiicts could be given flmn other States, but for brevity's 
sake, I give but from one other, Maine. In 1868 three counties had the 
following attendance'! one 196, one 210, another 213. Fellow-teachers 
of Indiana, look at and ponder these foots, then honestly decide whethar 
you are justifiable in staying at home when an Institute is held within 
half a doKen miles of you, yea» worse, in your own city or village. 
Think on these things— more, decide what is your duty as ateadier 
charged with grave, with solemn responsibiiities. If it be your duty to 
profit your pupils in every way possible, and to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, then it is your duty to seise and appropriate every possible means 
of selfcnltttto. Among these means is the Institute, hence, if possible, 
avail younelf of its benefits. 

HENRY COUNTY INSTITUTE. 

The teachers of Henry County have decided to hold an Institute. It 
will commence August 17th, at Ejiightstown, continue there one week, 
and then be removed to Newcastle and continued the following week. 

Special attention wUl be given to the proper methods of organizing 
and governing schools. 

Classes in the six branches will be organized, and (he how to teach will 
be taught by competent instructors. Teachers are requested to bring the 
text-books which they are accustomed to use. 



I9« SdUoruO^MHcMamf. 

M«i oonpetoit to intdiest and inBtmot haT« already been seenied to 
tooture before the Institute. E. J. BICE, Superintendent. 



Talk with Oak Timber in it. — In an edncational article in the 
Winchester Journal, Randolph Co., written by the Examiner, Mr. P. 
Hiatt, we find the foil wing earnest talk: " Randolph is not to be the 
hindmost car of the Educational Train, neither is she to be switched off 
the track for some other train to pass her while I am conductorand back- 
ed up by a good, intelligent crew of passengers." Friend Riatt, 

put all your trustees and teachers aboard and as many patrons ap you 
can get^ then take the broad guage, air Fme road, and you will be in time, 
bearing a banner, mayhap, (he banner. 



TIMES OP HOLDIKa INSTITUTEa 

With pleasure we make the announcement that it has already been 
decided to hold Institutes at the following places : 

1. Richmond, Wayne county, commencing July 20th, and continuing 
aix weeks. Tuition $4 per term. Hiram Hadly and G^rge P, Brown, 
managers. 

G-reensbuig, Decatur county, commencing July 27th, and continuing 
fi>ur weeks. No other fi^ts given. 

3. Columbufi, Bartholomew county, commencing July 21i\ and con- 
^nuing four weeks. Tuition $5 per term. J. M. Olcott, Superintend- 
ent. (See adyertiflement on another page.) 

4. ConnersviUe, Fayette county, commencing August 2d, and con- 
tinuing two weeks. G. W. Boss Superintendent 

From Poole, of Morgan, and Loyeless, of Clay^ we learn that each of 
their counties will hold an Institute some time during vacation \ no other 
facts given. 

Add to the above the Marion County Institute, which was noticed in 
a previous issue, and we have a list truly encouraging ; encouraging fiir 
beyond anything of previous years. 



Pboobsss. — Greensburg, Decatur County, has just completed a large, 
commodious and handsome school-house, at a cost of $13,000. We 
congratulate the citizens of Greensburg on their enterprise and conse- 
quent success. ^ 

Association Oboanizbd. — In pursuance of a previous call, the teach- 
em of Henry county met on the 2d of May, and organized a County 
Association, adopting a constitution and electing officers for the ensuing 
six months. Twenty-three persons became members. With such 



men as Rice and Hall at its head, it may fiurly be prednined that tliia 
Afisociation will be a working inatitation. 

Thb Fibst vbom Wabash.— 0. White, recently a student in 
Amherst Ck>lleee, Massachusetts, sends us the names of six new sub- 
scribers, with the material accompaniment From his note we take the 
following: '' This, I promise you, is only a begmning for Wabash Ck>.'' 
Thank you, finend Oliver. 

The ViNOBsnfss UNiYEBsrrr Recently obtained a Judgment in the 
Circuit Court of Knox county agunst Samuel Judah for $11,000. 



FROM ABROAD. 
Association of Colobed Tbaoebbs.— The colored teachers of Ohio 
held an Association in Cincinnati on the 25th,'' 26th and 27th of Dec. 
1862. The Association numbers thirty-three members. The next 
meeting is to be held at Columbus December 29th. 

The enterprising publishing house of W. B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati, 
has passed into the hands of Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle. May it be 
characterized by the same rigor as heretofore. 

The Gbeat Tblxsoofb fob Chicaoo. — Edward Everett, in a letter 
to the Observatory Committee of Chicago, states that the telescope which 
that city is soon to possess is "the largest refractor in the world." 
Its diameter exceeds by three inches that of the great telescope at 
Cambridge, and of its companions in the Imperial Observatory at Fulk- 
ova, in Russia^ which have hitherto been unrivalled. This will make 
Chicago the Jodk-cui of the world. When we wish to take a peep behind 
the curtain which limits the ken of the Old World, we shall take a trip 
to the Garden City. Friend Wells, what are the outside neighbors of 
l^us doing now-a-days f We ask for light l-^Ohio JBcL MMdy. 

Maine. — The last session of the Legislature made provision for the 
establishing of two Normal Schools, one in the eastern, and one in the 
western part of the State. The Legislature prefiMse their act by the fol- 
lowing significant preamble: 

'' Whereas, the interests of public education are suffering by reason of 
incompetent teachers, and Whereas, normal schools have proved in other 
States a very efficient means of furnishing teachers better qualified for 
their work,'' Therefore, be it enacted, &c. 

It is to be hoped that Indiana's Legislature will soon see things from 
the same stand-point, and in the same light. 

Rhode Dsland Teachebs on an ExcfUBSioir: — ^Recently Three Hun- 
dred Teachers of Rhode Island made an excursMn down to Cambiidge 
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Kafls., to 8M t1i« grMtMttseiiaiaiidFniABSoir Aganix. This wmi dm.1rt- 
leas A pleasant trip to tho teaobers, and a deserved eompliment te tho 

great aarant 

DionoiTAUn nr SHatiAjm.— The New Tefk Tiibum of Aptil Mi 
Itts fitk» following paimgraph : ''At the l^«de sslesrooa, yesterday aftsr- 
noon, Mr. Augustus Flagg, of the finn of little, Brown & Co., BosIob, 
in conyersation with Mr. Merriam, the enterprising publisher of W^ 
tfterM lyietionaTy, remarind thal^ when he was in London, a respeetable- 
looking Kngitshman canM to him^ widi astonishment depicted in his laes, 
«nd said : ^* Pardon me, sir, I understand you are an American.** ** I 
am, sir," was the reply. "I am surprised to hear you say so, because 
you speak the English language as well as we do.** " We speak it infin* 
itoly better than you do," was the reply, " and I will bet you five pounds 
that if you will cross the street with me to the bookstore opposite, yon 
will find the book-merchant sells more copies of Webster's American 
Dictionary than of any English dictionary in the market.'^ " Indeed ! ** 
exclaimed Mr. BulL " Tes, sir, we have published a dictionary in Amer- 
ica, whtoh will teach you how to use the English language.** 

OLLAPODRIDA- 
The loltowing philosophioal qnestbn is recommended to thinkers 
generally : What would be the conaequenoe if aatrr«niej^ body should 
moot an immMNiflfe body t—W. 

What &mous Latin quotation did the hungry and sarcastic lady- 
boarder giye by way of reproof to the gentleman opposite, who ate his 
second, and the last piece of pie on the table ? **JEttu Brute .'"— W. 

Psmos AHD MsTiPHTSzcs OH Mattsb axd Hnn>-- 
Fhysics to Metaphysics, what is Mind ? 
Answer, Metaphysics, — No nuUter, 
Metaphysics to Physios, what is matter ? 
Ana., Physks, — IfisvermM, 

GsKius AKD LiLBOB. — Alexander Hamilton once said to a friend :— 
''Men give me some credit for genius. All the genius that I have lies 
jut in this : When I have a sulgect in hand I study it profoundly. Day 
and night it is before me. I explore it in all its bearings. My mind 
becomes pervaded with it Then the effort which I make the people are 
pleased to call the truit of genius. It is the fruit of labor and thought^ 

A fl M i tMii T WoKTHT OF ITS AuTHOB.^The noUo Maiy Lyons, 
of Mount Oolyokn Seminary, Mass., nttared and seemed to be 
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gOTeived by the following aentiinent: **No0ung in aU the univerm io I 
fur 90 much as (hat 1 thai! not know and do my whoUe duty.** This sentiment 
v now graven upon her tomb-stone. Though dead, she yet speaketh. 

EYES BLACK AND BLUB. 

** Black eyes most dazzling in a hall ; 
Blue eyes most please at eyening-tall ; 
The bbck a conquest soonest gain ; 
The Uue a conqiaesi most retain. 

** The btock bespeak a lirely heart, 
Whose soft emotions soon depart ; 
The Utie a steadier fiamo betray, 
That bums and lives beyond a day ; 

^<The Uack may features best disclose ; 
In blue may feelings all repose ; 
Then let each reign without control. 
The Black all Miki>— the Blue all Soul.'* 

— Anonymoui. 



BOOK TABLE. 

WOwnvTs Rsaubbs ; pnUished by W. B. Smith St Oo., Cincinnati. 

Per &Tor of Qeo. H. Qnat, a copy of these books has been placed in 
over hands. It wovld seem that these books are too well known in Indi- 
MM fed need a notice ;— but by a prdvailing editorial courtesy, all books 
ferwarded to an editor's taUe are entitled to at least a public recognition. 
Without attempting to say with positiTeness that these are or are not 
tiio best books extant, a feywite mode of many book notioers, we feel 
safe in earing, from long aoquatntanoe and use of these books, that 
tboy possess marked characteristics of excellence. Of these we notice : 

1. Their symmetrical gradation, one book closing apparently but a 
leaf lower in grade Uian the opening of the next. 

2. The literature of Nos. 6 and ^— these containing some of the finest 
pieoea in our language. 

3. The moral tone of maay of the pieces, indeed, a majority of all the 
pieees of all the books. This element in a reading-book for the young, 
«an hardly be coo highly estimated. For specific fects as to cost, num- 
ber and size of yolumes, the reader is referred to advertisement in this 
Ijf a of the JouavAL. 

FiBST Lessoks IK BoTAifT AifD Ybobtable Phtsiologt, with the 
Haihtal of the Botakt of the United States, etc., (third revised 
odition) by Asa Geat, Fishes Professor of Natural History in Harvard 
University, with illustrations and plates, by Isaac Sfeague. New York, 
Itsbok, PHIVKE7 A Co.; Chicago, 'S. C. Gbigos ft Co. 1862. 



196 Editorial:— Miscellany, 

A most judicious combination of the two most valuable educational 
works on the subject of botany at our command. Prof. Gray'a worlis 
need no commendation, as far as scientific accuracy is concerned : in 
this respect their pre-eminence is recognized by alL But to the teacher 
this volume (like the rest of Prof. Gray's works) is particularly wel- 
come, on account of its natural and logical arrangement, its simple, bean- 
tiful, inspiring language, its clear and life-like illustrations. Indeed, the 
excellencies of this book are so manifold, that we oan notice only a few 
of the most prominent ones. In the first place, its style — complete bat 
never overcharged, vigorous but never rigid, technical without becom- 
ing onintelligible, accurate without becoming abstruse— arouses in the 
learner an irresistible desire for independent personal observation and 
study of the limng^ plant, and the gratification of this desire is rendered 
easy by the " Manual of Botany " bound into the volume. Again, in 
studying the various parts of plants, the relations which those parts hold 
to the loihdU plants are kept constantly in view, just as in the work, as a 
whole, the relations which the vegetable kingdom holds to the animal 
and mineral kingdoms are ever held before the mind. This not only enno- 
bles the study of botany, but it also leads the pupil naturally to the 
study of animals and minerals, and of physics and chemistry. The 
work, indeed, fully accomplishes its object as a truly educational work. 
Unlike other text-books on botany, it does not merely cram lihe tnemortf, 
bat deudcpes the whole mind and the wlwU soul of the learner. This is 
accomplished principally by prominent and obvious inductions, constant 
and intelligible illustrations of the law of cause and effect, by relieving 
the numberless evidences of purpose in every detail of the plant's stmc- 
ture and life, proving the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. The 
author is evidently not a mere botanist, but also a true teacher. Last, 
but not least, technical terms are translated and explained, and no qoea- 
tiona added to the foot of each page. Says Pro£ Gray in his pre&oe, 
" To append a set of qaestions to the foot of each pago, though not 
unusual in school books, seems like a reflection upon the competency or 
the faithfulness of teachers, who surely ought to have mastered t]M les- 
son before they undertake to teach it, nor ought fiiciUtiea to be afforded 
for teaching, any more than learning, lessons by rote." Would that all 
writers of school-books were blessed with the same good sense and deli- 
cacy ! 

We are also gratified to notice that Prof. Gray has a prospect of soon 
giving us as complete a manual on the Flowerless as he has given on 
the Flowering Plants, and we sincerely trust that their consideration 
will form a part, also, of his next edition of " First Lessons in Botany." 
Indeed, we see no plausible reasons why they should not find a piaee 
even in that other educational masterpiece of Pro! Gxay's, " How Plants 
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Ghrow," although it is intended for less adyanoed pujHla. Certainly the 
pen of Prof. Gray and the pencil of Mr. Isaac Sprague, can overcome all 
the defficalties which their study presents. The writer of thi? notice 
has, in teaching botany, on some occasions attempted to teach the Flow- 
erless Plants in oral lessons, illustrating with prepared specimens and 
blackboard drawings, and found not only that their structure and life 
were as fully comprehended, but also that they arouse fully as much 
interest and independent study as the structure and life of the Flower- 
ing plants. How much greater the success which would attend the 
efforts of Prof. Gray and Mr. Isaac Sprague ! W. N. H. 

Thb Musical Mibbor: A New Yolume of Elementary Instruction 
in Vocal Music By S. B. Phiffs. Boston: 0. Ditaon & Go. 

The elementary exercises and explanations are yery full, the music a- 
dapted to both sacred and secular words, the tjpe and notes large, cbear 
and easily read. The work seems well adapted to smging classes and 
schools. T. 



Publisher's Hotes. ^ 

The Star of the West, a new Music Book for Schools and Acad 
emies, by J. A. Bvttebfield, has been laid on our table by the Publish- 
ers, Pabsons, Adams & Co. Will bo noticed next month. 

ATTiANTio Monthly. The June No. of this excellent Magaadne con- 
tains such a list of contents as will insure an interested reading. The 
July No. commences the twelfth yolume, and will contain articles by 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Agassiz, Robt. Dale Owen, Gail Hamilton, etc. 
We will giye prospectus in our July No. 

Subscriptions for the year $3.00. Atlantic md School Journal, $3.60. 

Teachers' Pig Ntc. — The Teachers of Marion and* Wayne Counties 
will meet at Enightstown Sprmgs on Saturday, June 13th, for the pur- 
pose of having a grand Union Pic Nic. Arrangements have been made 
for half fare on the Ind. Central Railroad. Teachers and other friends of 
education are invited to participate. A good time is expected. 

£rbatum. — ^In the May No. fan error occurred in the Department 
of Public Instruction. In the answer to question No. 17, read— 
*' One is an employment in the nature of a public office ; the other ia an 
employment not in the nature of a public office, and hence does not dis- 
qualify " an Examiner from teaching in a common school. 

Fifteen per cent, off to Teachers on School Books at Merrill & Co's. 
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OcBKBTATioins.— We hftd the pleunre recently of meeting a large 
number of the teachers of Parke County in their Association at Bloom- 
nigdale. The Association is flourishing— well attended — well conduct- 
ed. The Examiner, E. F. Hadley, is the eflScient superintendent, tad 
by his energy and zetl in the cause of popular education, is doing good 
to his fellow teachers and his country. An earnest and fiiithful corps of 
instructors, give interest and life to the exercises of the Association. The 
good order and harmony which prevailed, and the single purpose to im- 
prove in all that is usefhl and good, manifested by all present, impressed 
us with very fevorable views of the character of the schools and society 
of Got. Wright's ''Garden County.'' A feir number of fair lady-teach- 
ers was present, and participated in all the exttreises with beeoniDg 
modest earnestness. 

Before adjourning the claims of the School Jonraal were happily pre* 
sented by Mr. ]f endenhall, a real man, and subscriptions invited. The 
result was a list of sixteen subscribers, embracing nearly all present who 
were not abready taking the Journal. That's the kind of Association ! 

We learned fix>m its friends that the school at Bloomingdale continues 
prosperous, and the teachers weary not in well-doing. 

To Examiner Hadley, B. C. Hobbs, M. C. Mendenhall, S. L. Boberts, 
Trustee Sogers, and many others, we are indebted for kind peisonal at- 
tentions. They have our best wishes. 

Hr. Hadley claims that the statement m the May No., that the Trus- 
tees' convention in Hendricks Co. vras probably the first of its kind m, 
the State, was a mistake, as he has held at least one trustees' meeting i»r 
a amilar purpose. At Terre Haute we met the Ex- Examiner and ex- 
cellent man, W. E. Edwards, who also indicted the Journal on the saaM 
account, he having held three or four such meetings during last year. 

Well, gentlemen, the fault is yours. Do not fbiget to commanieafte to 
the Journal all such events this year. T. 

The N. W, C. University Buildings have been tendered to the Marion 
County Normal School, which opens July 20th. 

A graduate of a good eastern ooUege, who has had two years sne e ees fu l 
experience in Indiana, wishes to obtain a position to teach ini^lSe^ 
School or College. €h)od reference given. 

Address Editor School Journal. 

A Lady Teacher of several years' successful experience in the sdioela 
of centra) New Tork, wishes a situation in a Union or High Sehool, 
public or private, in city or town. Good references given. Addnos In- 
diana School Journal. 

See announcements of the Bartholomew and Wayne Normal Schoola,aad 
alto new advertlMfaent, cards, eto., in this nnmber. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

Ir BT JAMES W. LUBK.* 

Several cuts, designed to illastrate the essential movements in writing, 
are omitted in this article, which will be devoted mainly to the forms of 
the capital letters. The reader will observe in the accompanying illustra- 
tions two styles of shading ; and it may be proper to remark in this place 
that shading has nothing to do with the form of letters, but is employed 
by the chirographic artist as an element of beautv. It cannot be doubted^ 
however, that when this element is properly applied, it exerts a charming 
influence upon the mind of the learner and inspires him with more lively 
zeal in his efforts to acquire a practical knowledge of the forms of letters. 

Two essenHal movements are required in forming the capitals. The 
first is in the direction of the capital 0, and the second in the opposite 
direction in the reversed ovcd. These two movements combined (see plate 
zni.) form the Capital Stem, thus giving us the three Capital Principles. 
By a careful analysis of the standard capitals it will be seen that these two 
movements are the only ones required in perfecting their forms. Several 
varieties of each letter may be producea, some of which require the 
straight line. The learner shotdd practice these two movements upon 
loose paper at intervals throughout the course of instruction in writing, 
until he can produce them with regularity and with the hand and pen m 
correct position. Frequent and continued practice upon the capital stem, 
embodying, as it does, parts of the first two movements, will prove most 
serviceable in learning to write. Careful- drOl upon these three, princi- 
ples will also tend to effect a radical change for the better in the style of 
the small letters. Qreat care should be exercised to give each line and 
principle its full quantity of curvature as well as its proper slant. The 
pupjl should practice each principle separately through several pages, 
until its form and position are understood ; slowly at mst, and afterward 
more and more rapidly, until he acquires the ability to make, correctly, 

*Aflaociat6 ftuthor of the Bpenoerian System of PenmanBhip. 
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from sixty to one hundred per minute. After the teacher has clearly ex- 
plained a principal or letter to the school, it sometimes exerts a good 
influence upon their penmanship, to incite a spirit of rivalry among them 
in regard to rapidity of movement' as well as to the correct formation oi 
letters. Give them three, five, ten, or fifteen minutes of time to practice 
upon any given form. When the time expires, give a signal to stop 
writing and commence counting (mentally) the characters which have 
beei^ made. An exercise of this kind is very exciting to the pupils, but 
the teacher should command perfect attention and order throughout the 
lesson. As soon as a pupil finishes counting, he should be "in order," 
and when all have completed the work, the teacher can ascertain who 
has made the largest number of letters, and who the least number, etc. 
Due allowance and credit must be made for correct form, otherwise the 
exercise in one of ecribhling. Correct positions should also be considered 
as a feature of merit in this kind of drill. 

This kind of discipline, when accompanied by proper instruction, has 
proved most efficient in correcting erroneous forms, cramped positions and 
confined movements, and in producing excellent peiAnen. In penmanship 
two things are absolutely essential — Form and Motion — ^and it should fcN9 
borne in mind that he is the most successful teacher who can, in the 
shortest space of time, impart to his pupils a thorough and practical 
knowledge of these features. 

With these general hints and suggestions we will proceed to the ex- 
planation of special forms. It will be noticed that the letters are grouped 
according to their similarity in form, instead of in alphabetical order. The 
Principles are arranged in these cuts in convenient order for explanation, 
' and as they should be practised by the learner. 

Of course teachers will not fail to instruct their pupils as to the proper 
use to be made of capitals in writing poetry, sentences in prose, proper 
names, etc. An indiscriminate use of capitals is a fault quite too common, 
and surpassed only by their omission from places where they properly 
belong. 
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Plate VIII. embraces the capital 0, sometimes called the Dirtdt Oval, 
It may be denominated the Sixth Principle, or the first movement in form- 
ing the capitals. To form this principle, the pen moves downward on its 
left and upward on its right side. The relative length of the capitals and 
their parts as compared with each other and with the small o, and the 
short letters generally, may be determined by means of the scale upon 
the left end of the plate. 

This principle, as will be observed in the diagram, is curved equaUy 
upon its loft and right sides, ite width being two4hird9 iU length. Either 
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the first or last curve may be shaded. The arrow in the oval directs 
attention to the equal curvature of its sides, and the one above to the alarU 
or elevation of the principle, which is 62o. The second capiul is about 
one-half the length of the first one, and indicates the size of the principle 
as found in the finish of the letters in Plate ix. 




The first line in the capital C may be either a single concave curve or a 
compound curved line, as suits the taste of the writer. The letter is 
looped to its middle and terminated with a capital O, which is half the 
length of the letter. The common error of msJ^ing the letter too pointed 
at the bottom should b^ avoided. 

The first part of capital E is the small y standing upon the ruled line ; 
it should not extend upward more than two thirds the length of the letter. 
The right half of the ^ is the capital (7. The loops in 5 may be nearly 
equal in size. 

The capital E is formed entirely of the Sixth Principle, or 0. By the 
diagram it will be seen that the upper part of the letter is one half the 
length of the lower part, and that the small loop connecting the two ovals 
is to the left of the dotted lino through the center of the two ovals, de- 
scribing the slant of the letter. If this loop be extended too far to the 
right, the lower oval will bo thrown out of position, flattened upon its 
left side and made too pointed at its base. The right half of X is the 
capital G divested of its initial curve. The stem of the D is about twcv 
thirds the length of the larger oval and connected to it by a small loop 
upon the ruled line nearly in a horizontal position. The base of the 
smaller oval extends downward to the top of the first space in the scale 
and is nearly three-fourths the length of the letter. The finish of the 
capital M is the same as in the X, 



The SsrvENTH PRinciPLS in Plate x., is sometimes called the reversed or 
looped oval. The top of the second oval occupies a lower position on the 
scale than the first one, as indicated by the figure 5, and the line extendii* 
outward to the riffht firom the top of the oval. In forming the first curvet) 
line the pen shoiud move upward and gradually to the left of the starting; 
point, instead of to the right, as beginners usually do. The teacher 
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should illuBtrate the manner of making these curves and looping one to 
t)ie Qjtber. When this principle is applied to li, N and Z^ the second 
downwarcl Stroke is straisfht about two-thirds of its length, and slanted 
62"^. The dotted line indicates the gradation of the four upper turns in 
the letter J/. 

The Z is 'formed of the Sevsnth Princifle above the line, and the loop 
of this principle dtf^our the line. The "^te" which joins the loop to the 
principle should stand upon the ruled line and slant the same as the two 
larger loops. Either style of shading can be employed. 



The Seventh Principle is modified only in the lower half of the finishing 
stroke, when it is applied in forming Q, W, X, by being brought toward 
a horizontal position upon a slant of about 45°. 

The loop at the bottom of Q should be parallel with the ruled line. A 
line drawn on a slant 6f about 46° should cut both the upper and lower 
loops through the center. The Q and the figure 2 are made alike in 
form. If the shaded stroke in the first IF be slanted 45°, and the next 
downward stroke at an angle of 55^, a wide bas^ will be formed, giving 
to the letter a graceful appearance. The line which joins these two 
strokes should not lean to the right farther than 46^, othei:>vise the letter 
will present a toppling appearance. The left half of Xand • W may be 
formed alike, then the parts of the X will join at their middle, forming the 
capital stem curve between the two oval principles. 
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The termination of the Seventh Principle, in Plate xn, bends slightly to 
the right, the standard stroke being shaded neatly and slanted 52 . The 
long 8 joined to the principle on the right, forms a practical and beautiful 
y. The loop of the 8 may extend the length of the principle above the 
ruled line, and even one space higher. The base of the seventh principle 
in the second style of T, stands one space, or the length of small o, above 
the rule or line of writing. This letter is finished with the capital etem^ 
Eighth Principle. The third style of J^is sometimes convenient for use ; — 
it IS finished Uke the small q^ The finishing dot in Fand the last down 
stroke in V may extend three spaces above the ruled line, or three-fourths 
t)j,e leng^ of the letters. 
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The Capital Stsm (which, for coiiTeiiieiice, may be called \}[i<^ Eiqhth 
Pbihoipls) is a double curve made upon the proper slant of letters. It 
is usually made with a downward motion, and has equal curvature above 
and below the middle. It has two terminations, the. dot or bulb, and the 
oval. The oval termination induces hreer motion of the hand and arm, 
. and imparts to the learner a more rapid and finished style of wricing. 
When the stem is shaded, it should be mostly below the middle, done 
smoothly, and on the regular curve. 

This principle results from a combination of parts of the sixth aud 
seventh principles, the parts involved being marked with short dashes 
across the curves. The dotted lines show the termination of one principle 
and the beginning of another. Careful study of this simple diagram will 
aid the teacher in explaining the capitals and in correcting erroneous 
forms. 

It forms a prominent part of the letters in Plates xnr., xv. and xvi. 
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The ^ is in part defined by its finishing tie or loop about the height of 
small o above the ruled line. The N also combines the capital stem and 
the oblique downward^ stroke, with a convex curve terminated about half 
the hei^t of the letter above the ruled line. A dot may be added or 
omitted in finishing the N^ accorcliilig; to the taste of the writer. To the 
terminating curve in JV is added the principal part ot Q in formmff Jf. 
The T and F may be made alike, except the short stroke on the right of 
the stem which gives the B its character. The kx)p df the 1 is formed of 
the curves in the seventh principle. Make the loop small and nearly 
round, and draw the stem through its center. The loop of the 1 and J 
should be at least the length of small o above the rulea line. The only 
reliable distinction between the 1 and a/^is in the «/' extending about one- 
half its length below the line of writing. As the capital / is a represerUa- 
five letter, every person should aim to give it a form of which he will not 
be ashamed. In correspondence this capital is, probably, more frequently 
used than any other one. In forming the style of T presented in this 
plate, the upper part of the stem and the curved cap above it should be 
nearly parallel to each other. 
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The style of H ^ven m plate xv. may be Gnished the same as the capi- 
tal A, The capitjus i7and K begin with an upward concave curve, con- 
necting with the capital stem at its top. The small tie or loop in the finish 
of K should connect with the stem a little above the middle, and point 
upward and to the left. The looped up about one-half its width and 
extending downward nearly three-fourths the length of the letter, forms 
the upper and left part of Q, The capital stem in this letter should extend 
upward one half the length of the O part, the finishing dot or line termina- 
ting inside and near the lower part of the 0, as in the plate. Other styles 
of this letter may be given ; this one will be profitable for practice. 

The capital S wcA L combine the upward concave-curved line with the 
shaded stem. Thev are looped one-half their length, and shaded below 
the loop. The capital stem may be curved more in these two letters than 
in any others. Let the concave curved line be carried suflSciently upright, 
and the stem shaded upon the lower cun^e and on the proper slant. The 
abrupt curve in the stem of these letters will be observed in the writing of 
rapid penman. Shading can be omitted at first, if preferred. 

Diagrams intended to illustrate the position of the different curves, ovals, 
loops, etc., in the letters in Plate xvi. cannot be introduced here for want 
of room ; hence but few explanations concerning these letters will be given. 
One feature should be observed, and that is the rotundity of the curved 
Jines which are thrown about the capital stem to form these letters. Give 




them their full d«gree of curvature and their proper position, and the 
letters will assume graceful form. The small tie or loop on the right side 
of the first B and the letter R should touch the stem and point upward 
toward the left. 

Shading, when employed upon the capitals, should be heaviest at the 
middle of the oval curves and taper alike each way from that point. The 
thickest shade in the capitals may be from three to four times as wide as 
the hair lines. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF A SYSTEM OF OBJECT 
TEACHING. 
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(Teacben are earnestly requested to »end snggefttionfl, qnestioDS and re- 
Bulte of experience to the author, or to the editor of the School Jonrnu].; 

I. 

The system of Object Teaching is based on the fact tikat we 
learn by observation ; that the knowledge of the most tdfling em- 
pyrical fact, as well as of the greatest truth can reach our mind only, 
either directly through the senses, or indirectly with the assistance of 
imagination — ^that great kaleidoscope of past experiences. The term 
object teaching is however not comprehensive enough, and the system 
should really be called the natural method of teaching ; yet a 
change of names would produce confusion, and we shall therefore 
adhere to the name already so generally adopted. 

In order to use the system of object teaching successfiiUy we should 
have a clear and distinct understanding of the manner in which we 
obtain ideas ; we should fully appreciate the successive steps of the 
mind in gaining ideas, and guide the child accordingly. The hu- 
man mind first perceives the impressions made upon it by external 
objects through the various inlets of the soul, the senses, and forms 
them into clear and distinct ideas — U observes facte ; it then com- 
pares these ideas and classifies them, and unites them into more 
general, simpler ideas — ^in other words, U obeervee the previously 
formed xdeas collectively. The former process is termed percep- 
tion, the latter reflection, and accordingly we sometimes speak of 
perceptive and reflective faculties. There is evidently no intrinsic 
subjective difference between the two faculties or sets of fisiculties — 
the difference is entirely an objective one : perceptive and reflective 
faculties are the same faculties exercised upon different objects, ob- 
serving in the one case external facts, and in the other, ideas, the • 
results of previous operation of the mind — internal facts. 

It is therefore of primary importance to educate the senses and 
the mind so as to enable the child to change into distinct conscious- 
ness, to form into clear ideas the vague and confused impressions 
made on his senses by external objects ; to educate the senses and 
and the mind so that the latter may always understand and direct 
the former. And this should be done slowly, gradually progres- 
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Bing from the more fiuniluur, the nearer, the simpler, to the remo- 
ter, more complicated objects, constant care being taken to let per- 
ception precede comparison and generalization. 

We shall consider the materials at the teacher's command in five 
parts, as follows : 

Part I. MisoBLLANsous Objects (including arts and manofEtctures). 

Part 11. Ahimaus. 

Part in. Plakts. 

Part lY . MnnsRALS and Mxtals. 

Part V. Phxhomxna (physical and chemical). 

Of course we do not expect to give the teacher full information 
concerning these subjects ; we do not intend, for instance, to write 
a book on sodogy, botany, etc., but rather would merely instruct 
the teacher how to handle these subjects in such a manner as to 
accomplish the greatest possible good in developing the menial 
powers of the child. 

PART I. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS. 

In the oral lessons on miscellaneous objects, as well as in all other 
oral lessons, the teacher must constantly keep in mind that his purpose 
is two-fold, that the pupils are to be taught not only how to farm 
ideas, but also how to express them. That both these objects are 
equally important is evident from the &ct that the expression of 
the idea is the only criterion we can have of the correctnese^ of the 
idea ; that, practically at least, an idea is never well formed until 
it is well expressed — and vice versa. While therefore we develop the 
perceptive and reflective powers of the child, and train his memo- 
ry, his imagination, and his attention, we should constantly and 
untiringly require correct and distinct pronunciation, correct em- 
phasis, conciseness, elegance and beauty of expression and arrange- 
ment. 

In the various objects, we consider principally the following 
facts, though not always in the order given : 1, Name; % Pla/ce; 
3, 2(mcA, Sound, Odor, lasts; 4, Color; 6, Shape; 6, Size; 7, 
Oensral Qualities ; 8, Materials, uses, etc. This does not mean 
that objects are to be taken up in a certain order, and each com- 
pletely studied with regard to all these points, in one lesson, or in 
a series of lessons ; since the pupils entering the school are not 
piepared for such a course. The same objects are to be taken up 
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repeatedly, and each studied as far only as the pupils' development 
at the time will permit. 

For the sake of convenience we shall subdivide the work of the 
teacher into ten periods, corresponding to the ten grades, so ably 
proposed by W. H. Wells, in his valuable volume, enlided ''Graded 
Schools." 

FiBST FEBiOD (Tenth €h«de.); 

lit the first exercises the teacher's principal aim should be to 
gain the pupils' affection and confidenoe, so as to make the transi- 
tion from home to school discipline as easy as possible ; indeed the 
child should be taught to look upon that transition as rather a 
{)lcasant one. Still the teacher should not go too far in this and 
make school duties all play. The children must feel that there is 
a transition, an actual change, and a change too from mere amuse- 
ment to a real duty, but that duty agreeable ; they must feel that 
they have begun to work, but the work must be made interesting — 
they must be taught to like their work. It must be clothed at- 
tractively, so that they will approach it with cheerful hearts and 
willing minds. 

At first the teacher gains the confidence of the children by ma- 
king their acquaintance in a kind, friendly manner. Let him rise 
and approach the children with a smiling, open face ; let all his 
words and gestures tell them that he is a kind friend. He asks 
their names, perhaps, then repeats them, to find if he remembers, 
and intentionally makes some mistakes, calls a girl by a boy's 
name, and lets the amused pupils, who feel nearer to him for the 
pleasure they have had in discovering the m'stake, correct it, and^ 
give the reason for the correction. 

He then takes a rapid gknce at the room and asks the pupils to 
name the things in the room. They mention every thing they^see, 
in the wildest confusion. The teacher listens patiently for a few 
seconds, then kindly bids them stop and tells them to begin at a 
(certain part of the room, and speak one at a time ; and, when all 
the objects have been mentioned, each child naming two or three 
in turn, the teacher pointing at the objects, he lets the whole class 
name in chorus the objects at which one of the brighter pupils 
points. He will find that this exercise has established him in their 
(confidence fully and permanently, since the children readily appre- 
relate the better success they have had under his guidance ; and he- 
VOL. Vin,— 20. 
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is DOW fully prepared 'to keep in view, in the subsequent exercises, 
the principal ends to be attained — the training of the senses, the 
culHvation of habits of i)bservati(m, the development of the percep- 
tive facuUies, and the use of correct' language,* 

The children are now called upon to mention a certain numbor 
(six, ten, twelve) in the 

Parlor, bedroom, dining room, kitchen, aide, cellar, woodbou>o. 
stable, bam, etc. 

In the street, river, woods, field, meadow, garden, pond, creek, 
orchard, city, vtllage, etc. 

In the sh3p of the carpenter, blacksmith, milliner, tailor, sIukj- 
maker, joiner, saddler, jeweler, etc. 

Again they are asked to mention a certain number (thiee, fuur. 
live) objects made of leather, wool, cotton, silk, linen, velvet, wotnl. 
paper, iron, tin, brass, steel, lead, stone, glass, china, bricks, etc. 

In the answers constant attention is to be paid to the pronunda- 
tton of words, distinct and correct articulation being one of the iir^t 
requisites of correct language; yet this should not be carried ti> 
such an extent as to make it irksome to the pupils. The child cnn 
attain perfection only gradually : it should therefore be taught t<* 
make a constant and conscious, but gradual effort to articulate cor- 
rectly, and the teacher should encourage, but not drive. Indeed, 
the child needs no driving, it will work cheerfully and zealously 
with the teacher who has learnt the art of working with the child. 

The child should also be taught to answer in full, simple sen- 
tences, and to express the same idea in various ways. The latter 
object is most readily accomplished by teaching the pupils to frame 
their answers according to the questions. The teacher askh : 
What do you see in this room ? What do we find, what can you 
discover, what can you perceive, what can you name, in this room ? 
etc.; and the children will answer accordingly: we see, find, crtii 
discover, etc., in this room such objects. 

After a number of similar exercises, the teacher may procee<i 
to the consideration of some single objects in lessons alternating^ 
with the former. This alternating is essential at first, since no class 
of exercises should be commenced or discontinued abruptly, but 
one class of exercises should gradually merge into another. In 
these lessons on single objects, we should be especially careful n»>f 

» W. II. WelU, "Graded eohooU.'* 



to overestimate the child's powers. We must neither overcharge 
the child's mind, nor force its development ; we must simply en- 
courage with unvarying kindness, its natural growth. For young 
minds will bear no forcing, and minds that have been forced in 
their development are like hot-house plants — ^insipid, bloated, feeble. 
The teacher has done a great deal, in this grade, if he has well 
developed and fasteued the following ideas : White, black, gray, 
green, blue, ydlow, red, purple, brown, drab ; surface, edge, cor- 
ner, angle, line ; straight, curved, wavy, spiral ; in, around, beside, 
over, under, above, below, on, at, beyond, before, behind, right, 
left ; large, small, long, short, broad, narrow, thick, thin, deep, 
shallow, tall, low, and perhaps their degrees of comparison ; heavy, 
light, heavier, lighter, as heavy as, as light as. These and perhaps 
some kindred simple ideas are fully sufficient for this period. We 
shall, by a series of examples, attempt to show how these ideas may 
be developed and fastened in lessons from five to eight minutef^ 
long. 
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VERBS-1. 

The verb is the chief of the parts of speech. Its importance is 
indicated in its name, which is derived from the Latin verhum, the 
word. 

The superiority of the verb consists in that it is the word which 
predicates. While no assemblage of words, from which the verb 
is lefl out, can make a complete sense, such a sense may be made 
when the verb is the only significant word : thus, It rains. 

Here the whole sense is on "rains," **it" being only a form 
word, meaning nothing, standing for nothing, and used only in 
compliance with that custom of the language which gives a sub- 
ject to every finite verb not in the imperative mood. 

The verb itself is sometimes only a form word, but then it effects 
the predication. In the sentence, "The earth is round," "earth" 
and "round," are the significant words, and contain the whole 
sense, but Uieir combination is ineffectual until the verb is added. 
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The verb (is <fec.) is in such cases sometimes called t&e ccptda, 
because it joins the predicate to the subject ; but it will in general 
be found better to say that it is the predicating word — that is, the 
word which makes the affirmation. 

The English verb partakes of that extreme simplicity whiclk 
characterizes the language in every part. The multitudinous forms 
which the Latin verb assumes under the names of voice, mood,, 
tense, number and person are with a very few exceptions wanting 
to the English. 

We art, however, able to express the same modifications of the 
aotion» but in a different manner. This is ddne chiefly by means 
of auxiliary verbs, which are joined to certain parts of the princi- 
pal verb. Though these composite forms supply the place of in- 
flection it does not follow that they must take the names of the 
things of which they are the substitutes. 

But we shall have more to say of this hereafter. For the pres- 
ent we would impress upon our readers the importance of analyzing 
every composite form of the verb and carefully considering the 
part and signication of each of the component members, and the same 
exercise- they should require of their scholars. 

There are three parts of the verb which are joined with auxHia- 
pies, the infinitive and present and past pttrticiples. The infinitive 
takes dOf sheUly vfUU may, can and must. We shall have to give an 
entire paper to the discussion of these combinations, and so will say 
nothing more of them here. 

The present participle (in ing) takes be, and the past (in ed) 
takes both he and have. Be in this use is only a form word 
making the predication of which the participle by itself is incapable. 
As a whole system of moods, tenses, <&c., is exhibited in these 
combin/itions, they are properly termed conjugaiUms ; and since 
the same auxiliary is employed in both, it is evident that the conju- 
gations To he loving and lohe loved take cheir signification from 
the participle respectively. Loving has always an active significa- 
tion, and therefore the conjugation formed with it is active. But it 
is better to retain the denomination of Active Conjugation for the 
simple form of the verb {To Love). If we compare / am loving 
with I love, it appears that, while the latter expresses a customary 
action not confined to the present time, the former is definite as to 
time and implies that the action is doing note and now only. We 
therefore prefer for it the term Definite Conjugation. 
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Lwed is, in itself, only passive, and tberefore the conjugaUon 
formed with it is passive, and so we call it the Passive Conjugation, 
The transitive verb therefore has three conjugations — 
t, the Active To Love ; 

2, the Definite To be loving ; 

3, the Passive To be loved. 

When ha»e is joined with lo9$d the significance of the participle is 
changed from passive to active, and this form becomes the perfect 
tense of the active conjugation. 

We may presume that formerly the expression "I have written a 
letter" was said in this wise, "I have a letter written," in which 
'^written" is passive ; but inasmuch as this form is indefinite as to 
the writer of the letter, the order of the words was changed, and 
'Written came to express the action of the subject. But even now 
the second^orm of the sentence is some times used. If your tailor 
promises you your new suit on a certain day, he does not say **I 
will have done them on Friday," but ''I will have them done on 
Friday." 

Of course it is not necessary to make two participles in ed, the 
one passive and the other active. It is enough to call the learner's 
attention to this change of signication, and that should be diligently 
done. 



MUSIC. 

BY J. A. BUTTERFIELD.* 

How this word conjures up to the mind visions of happiness^-of, per- 
haps, social gatherings, where the voice and the piano have been the 
medium— of the serenade, where a few instruments and voices have 
awakened you in the still hour of night, to listen to tha delights of song — 
to the warbling of the feathered songsters, whose joyous carol has made 
you almost envy such happiness : — to the anthem of the church, where 
hundreds of voices unite in one grand song of praise to Him who gave us 
this beautiful means of worship ; or it may be to the school room, where 
children's happy songs have caused you for a time to forget the cares and 
troubles of life. Wherever it may be, or in whatever form it has im- 

♦ Author of the ''Star of the West," 
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pressed you, at some period of your existence, you have acknowledged 
the power, and refining influence of music. 

Music when performed is the means of the highest intellectual enjoy- 
ment. When studied as a science, it is as good a discipline for the mind 
as mathemetics. As the means of promoting health, and destroying the 
great scourge of the American people— consumption, it is a better antidote 
than all medicines, for it is seldom that a singer is troubled with lung 
disease in any form. As a means of recreation in our common schools, 
it is fast becoming popular, and the day is not &r distant, when music 
as a study will be placed by the side of Arithmetic and (Geography. A 
half hour each day demoted to this delightful study is abundantly repaid 
in the happy &cos, healthy appearance and regular attendance of the 
pupils. 

Teachers, encourage the study and practice of music. Endeavor to 
teach your pupils something of the science of reading music. Although 
at first you may feel incompetent to the task, a little study, if you are at 
all musical, will enable you to become familiar with the first principles at 
least. In many of the high schools, music teachers are employed for this 
branch of study, as it is considered an indispensable appendage to a young 
lady's education. In the district schools, however, the case is different : 
thene are not the means to procure a teacher of music, and what knowl- 
edge is obtained in this study must be through the regular teacher. To 
all who superintend the education of young ladies we would ofier one 
suggestion: There can be no doubt that the practice of part-singing 
would be &r more healthy in both a mental and physical sense, than the 
exclusive, and often excessive sedentary practice required to make an 
accomplished piano-forte player of the modem school. Vocal music, 
even when regarded solely as a part of physical training, is worthy of 
far more attention than it now receives. Parents, encourage your chil- 
dren in this delightful accomplishment. As the means of an intellectual 
pastime, to keep them from worse amusements, be sure they learn to 
sing. Finally, to praise Him acceptably who has created us with such 
heavenly gifls, do not neglect any good opportunity of teaching your 
'children to sing. 

Indianapolis. 



It is very singular that we recognize all the bodily defects that rnfit a 
man for military service, and all the intellectual ones that limit his range 
of thought, but always talk to him as if all his moral powers were per- 
fect.— J5b/me5. 
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Primary Teaching. 



.VNNA P. BROWN, EDITRESS. 



DUAWING TN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



The question is frequently asked and as frequently unanswered, why 
is drawing entirely omitted in our common schools? It cannot be for 
lack of energy in our teachers, for they advance in other departments ; 
it cannot be a want of interest on the part of the scholars as there Ls 
nothing that can be introduced into ali the grades of our schools that 
awakens such a deep interest ; but it may be in the early education of 
the teachers ; they may feel a timidity in introducing that in their 
schools of which thf»y know but little. By this neglect the scholar of to- 
day is under the same disadyantage as the teacher of twenty years ago. 
This shonld not be. I would encourage every teacher to make the effort 
to devote a part of each day, both in her school and at home, to sketch 
ing pictures of easy outline, that may be around her. With a little 
expenditure, cards may be obtauied from which a pleasant recreation is 
furnished. Select an easy card, as a gate, or pair of bars, practice upon 
it until it can be easily reproduced without the card, then in your school 
room draw the same upon the black-board for the imitation of the young 
scholars. This will require much practice at first and must be done 
slowly and carefully. Select objects of form and interest, and never place 
them upon parallel lines nor keep them at work until they are discour- 
aged and disgusted. They will draw with more ease and greater inter- 
est, that which pleases the eye. For the primary schools a lesson of two, 
or three objects will be sufficient for a week, and objects should be called 
for to be drawn from memory and frequently repeated. You send a 
scholar to the board asking him to draw what is before him. He draws, 
makes a very crooked and unsymmetrical picture, but looks pleased as 
though be had accomplished just what you desired. Do not express one 
look of displeasure at hip efforts but encourage him by questions 
like these — "Yon have done have you?" "What have you made?" 
Ans, "gate." »*How many posts in the gate?" Ans. "two." "What 
is the direction of each.^" And here let me say they should already be 
familiar with the terms perpendicular, horizontal, &c. He answers you 
perhaps correctly but most likely incorrectly as to direction, then hold- 
ing a rule by the would be perpendicular line, ask him what is wrong? 
He will tell you readily and knows where to correct. Try again we say, 
and thus continue encouraging every effort at imitation, no matter how 
feeble. The teacher should not be too exacting at first, but must insist 
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upon neatness. By dafly practice the young scholar soon acqnixes a 
good idea of distance, form and proportion. Where a warm interest U 
manifest, and habits of exactness are formed, drawing on paper may be 
substituted for the slate. 

I have dwelt exclusively on drawing in the primary schools because 
many teachers may think it should be introduced only in the higher 
grades; but my last year's experience has clearly demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of regular lessons in picture making, for the little ones. I have 
used it as a reward for a well studied lesson, so exceedingly fond are 
they of trying to draw. 

A word to those teachers ^ho may feel themselves but poorly qualified 
to conduct an exercise of this kind. In this department different from 
most others, Skfew lessons or one lesson aids much, remaining as long ai^ 
memory remains, while in the study of Algebra one lesson could do noth- 
ing toward teaching U. Some of the teachers of Richmond Public 
Schools have devoted two hours each week to regular drawing lessons 
besides finding time to sketch at hon»i. Can not others do the same? 
We admire the Athenian system of education, but as we admire let us 
imitate. Education at Athens was usually divided into 'bur depart- 
ments : gymnastics, letters, music, and drawing. Of these four we scarce- 
ly recognize any but the second « the first is becoming^more popular, where- 
as the Greeks gave a special prominence to those we leave out 

Fortunately the current of popular feeling and of educational effort is 
now setting in the right direcion. 

Anna £. Johnson. 



HicHMOND, Ind., June 1863. 

Mb. Editor : Will you have the kindness to publish the following 
Rules for Teaching Do they not include every thing necessary to make 
the successful teacher ? Mr. Hill, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in England, had published in a circular a statement, that the principles 
of teaching were now so well understood that further instruction upon 
the subject seemed unnecessary. A gentleman in New York wrote to 
him, asking him to present those principles in the simplest form possible. 
They are given below, as he presented them : 

(1.) Never attempt to teach what you do not perfectly understand^ 

(2.) Never toll a child what you can make that child tell you. 

(3.) Never give a piece of information unless you call for it again. 

(4.) Never use a hard word where an easy one will answer. 

(5.) Never make a rule that you do not rigidly enforce. 

(6 ) Never give an unnecessary command. 

(7.) Never permit a child to remain in the class without something 
to do. 
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CommoDt 18 annecessftiy. These seyen rules are the embodioMnt af 
the theory of teaching. Let them be eDgraven upon the memory of 
every teacher. Respectfully, G. P. H. 

O 

Examiners* Department. 



QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. . 

1. What is Spelling ? 

2. What is a Letter? 

3. How many Syllables in any Word ? 

4. What is Language ? 

1. What is Reading? 

2. What is Cadence ? 

3. When should a Rhetorical pause be used ? 

4. What is a Series ? 

1. Why do you commence at the right hand to add ? 

2. What is the interest of £27 9s 3d for 1 year, 7 mos. and 13 ds. at 
7 }4 per cent in Federal money ? 

3. If the interest for 6 years at 5 per cent, on three notes is $92, what 
is the fece of each note provided their values are to each other as 1-2, 2-3, 
3-4? 

4. Required the side of a cnbical box which contains three times as 
roauy solid feet as one whom side is five feet 

1. Why is the earth in shape called a Spheroid ? 

2. What is the cause of the change of Seasons ? 

3. Why is the Torrid Zone the hottest part of the Earth ? 

4. Draw an outline map of the State of Indiana. 



Department of Public Instruction. 



Office of Sufbaintendsnt,^ 
Indianapolis, June, 1863.( 
Mb. Editob— Dear Sir : By a communication in the natiue of a criti- 
cism which appears in the June No. of the School Journal, signed " Ex- 
aminer," and by two or three private communications upon the same 
subject, which I have received, I understand that my decision to which 
they refer is not unanimously approved by the School Examiners. I 
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ft(4»reheiid that the difBbulty in this matter is produced by a ftilure on 
their part, or on my own, to sufficiently elaborate the subject to enaUe 
them to comprehend the principle of the law upon which the decision is 
based. 

The Examiner in his criticism asks, upon what principle of morals that 
decision can be j ustified ? It is j ustifled I think, upon the high moral prin- 
ciple that " the laborer is worthy of his hire." The patrons of the school 
and the Trustee hare, without objection, enjoyed the fruits of the labor 
of the teacher, and have thereby incurred a legal liability to pay for 
such labor. They cannot upon any well defined principle of moral 
rectitude, refuse, at the close of several months of such labor, to pay for 
it, and especially so when such refusal is in view of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the origiuall/ illegal employment, and the acquiescense 
therein by the officer who has the control of the employment. If a 
teacher is unlawfully employed, it is easy for the patrons of the school 
or the Trustee, to terminate such employment soon after it commences. 

The Examiner asks if the principle which permits the provisions and 
true intent and meaning of the school law to be subverted, would not 
subvert all law. Tlie decision referred to subverts no provision of the 
school law. It discriminates, as it ought to, between the unlawful em- 
ployment of teachers, and the lawful payment of them for their labor. I 
here repeat, with great confidence, and with emphasis, that (he employ- 
ment of persons as teachers who have no license to teach, which is in full 
force at the date of employment, is clearly at variance with the provisions 
of the school law, and with its true intent and meaning. If such unlaw- 
ful employment is contracted for and entered into for any school district, 
the persons forming said district should no doubt, petition the Trustee 
for the dismissal of the teacher for want of a licenFe to teach; as they 
are authorized to do by the 27th section of the School Law. Examin- 
ers and others cannot too strongly dissuade the trustees from the unlaw- 
ful employment of teachers who have no license to teach. 

Again, the Examiner says, " My neighbor steals my horse, — an iUegal 
act, — ^the community acquiesces in it, — ^he sells him and pockets the 
money, — does the acquiescense of the community, or even of myself, if 
from fear or any other reason, I do not object, cure the illegal act, or 
make it morally right ? " It appears to me that the case he puts is irrcl- 
levant, for want of analogy. But I will tell the Examiner that if he stand 
by and see his neighbor sell his horse, and pocket the money accruing 
from the sale, and acquiesces therein, the sale is a good one, and neither 
the horse, nor the money, can be recovered by him at law. His acqui- 
escense cures the illegality of the act of his neighbor. 

This answers his first question. It presents an instance or case in 
which the acquiescence of a single ifidividual in illegality cures the de- 
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Asct, and makes legal that which was otherwise illegal. Giaes inTolving 
this prinoiple are of frequent occarence, and come within the ordinary 
Mope of ofaBerration and experience of almost every person who has ar* 
rived at an age sufficient to be a School Examiner. The recognition of 
tlie moral principle upon which the law governing cases of this kind is 
founded is, I belieye, co-extensive with civilization. 

Another Examiner says that a teacher who had contracted to teach a 
private school and had not collected all hi j pay, threatened to sue the 
Trustee to recover his pay for teaching, out of the common school rev- 
enue for tuition in the hands of the Trustee, under the decision in ques- 
tion. I think the construction of that decision must be strained exceed- 
ingly to make it justify such a proceeding. When a teacher contracts 
with the persons forming a school, and they agree to pay him for his labor, it 
is a private school, and no one could reasonably entertain a pioposition 
to pay him from the school revenue, and the decision in question cannot 
be so construed as to justify such a payment. 

Several other dejections have been made and illustrations presented, 
which, I think, it is not necessary here further to discuss. I am in 
hopes that the sulject has been sufficiently elaborated to present to view 
the moral principle, and reasoning upon which the decision referred to, 
and the law upon which it is based, are justified. 

I have carefully reviewed the decision, and think it to be legally and 
morally right. SAMUEL L. RUGG, 

Supt. Public Instruction. 



INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS. 

No. 19.— Can a School Trustee, who was elected at the regular cor]>oration 
•lection in 18B2, hold his oflftce for the term of two years, or until May, 

1864? 

I think that a person thus elected cannot lawfully hold the office of 
Trustee under such an election, for the following reason: 

The School Law of 1861 did not authorize the election of School 
Trustees for incorporated towns and cities in the ye^ 1862. Section 
fifth of tha hkw provides that the lawful voters of the several incorpora- 
ted towns and cities of the State, shall, at their next corporation elec- 
tion, and biennially thereafter, elect for the corporation, a school Trustee, 
<fec. The first regular election, after the taking effect of that act, was 
held, and took place, on the first Tuesday m May 1861. And biennially 
thereafter would be in May 1863, 1865, and so on; thus the time at 
which such elections could have been, and can hereafter be, lawfully 
held, is very clearly and definitely fixed by the law. I think that ftuch 
elections cannot be lawfully held at other times than those thus definitely 
fixed; and that they should be regularly held at those times as often as 
they biennially oome around. The sixth section of the School Law 
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provides that in case of a yacancy in the offioe of Trustee, tiie Ck>aniy 
Auditor shall appoint a person to fill the same. Such an appointment is 
understood to he for the full term of such vacancy ; that ia to say, until 
the next regular biennial election (MF Trustee. 

20. There were three School Trustees elected for an incorporated town in 
my county, on the first Tuesday in May 1868, and an attempt was mado to 
designate, on some of the ballots used at the election, the one of the three 
who should serve as Treasurer for school purposes. Can the treasurer bo 
thus lawfully designated ? 

I think he cannot. The proviso to section 5 of the school law, gives 
to incorporated towns and cities power to direct by an ordinance in 
case that more than one Trustee is elected ,which one shall be Treasurer 
for school purposes. 

81. Can I as Trustee employ teachers for the Common Schools of my 
township for a greater leneth of time than the school revenue for tuition iii 
my hands will pay, and thus anticipate a part or all of a future apportion- 
ment of such revenue ? 

I think you cannot lawfully do so. Such employment would clearly 
conflict with the last part of section eight of the school law, which pro- 
vides that Trustees shall not permit such revenues to be expended for 
any other purpose than tuition, nor even for that purpose in advance of 
its apportionment to their respective corporations. 

22. If a majority of the persons forming a school, petition the proper 
Trustee relative to the location, or erection of a school house, or other school 
matters; is such petition binding or obligatory upon the Trustee? 

I do not understand such petitions to be binding or obligatory any 
further than they go to enlighten the judgment of the Trustee, or enable 
him to exercise a sound discretion relative to their subject-matter. The 
effect of such petitions is to bring the business to which they relate, be- 
fore the Trustee for his action upon it ; and after a full hearing of the 
petition and all matters relating to the same, he will make such order 
relative to it as may be dictated by sound discretion. This appears to me 
to be what is contemplated by section 25 of the school law. 

28. I closed my school on the day appointed by the President for a Na- 
tional Fast. Am I to make up that day, or other days similarly set apart, 
after my term of employment would be otherwise terminated? Tkaoher. 

Ans. I think you were right in closing your school. The drcum- 
stanoe which required you to do so was not under your control, and 
hence you cannot be required to make up the day as lost time. A prop- 
er respect for the President of the United States, and for the Qovemor 
of the Stace, prompts us to close all places of business on the days regu- 
iKtty set apart, by either of them, as days of Fast or Thanksgiving. 
The business of teaching, and the schools form no exception to the rule. 

24. A person who was regularly attached to a school, near the county line 
4n my county, sent his children to a school in the adjoining county, and at 
the close of the term of the school, the Trustee who had control of the school 
to which he thus sent, charged him $6.25 for schooling, for the time he sent 
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to said Mhool. Can tho Trastee collect from hinif for such a purpose? 

Asd if said amount is collected, or paid, can the person payinjif it recover 
back a like sum, out of the school revenue for tuition, appotioned to his 
own proper school ? Examinkr. 

Ax8. The fint question is snawered in the May number of the 
School Joarnal, 1863, page 155, No. 14. 

The Seoond question is so dependent upon the ansfrer to the first, that 
I suppose it is disposed of by the foregoing answer. I will add however, 
that if the Trustee of the township, or the patrons of the school to 
wbidi he sent his children, sAwfit to permit him to enjoy, or share with 
them tfaepnmsion made for them by the State, they cannot lawfully re- 
cover pay from him, for the privilege which they thus permitted him 
to enjoy. 

In order for children to enjoy the benefit of the money which the 
State semiannually apportions, and furnishes to the schools for their edu- 
cation, such benefit must be accepted and enjoyed by the children where 
the State furnishes the money to pay for it. Children cannot be law 
fully sent to school, where the State has not provided for them, and 
then draw the money away from their own jiroper schools wbere the 
State has provided for them, to pay for their tuition. 



-<[>- 
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LOUISVILLE SCHOOLS, KY. 

Per courtesy of the teachers of Louisville, we had the pleasure of 
meeting and addressing these teachers at their regular monthly meeting 
on the 30th of May. The number of this body of teachers is about one 
hundred, the female portion being near four-fifths of all. We hope we 
shall not incur the charge of an undue tendency to compliment, when 
we say this is a truly interesting and intelligent looking body of teach- 
ers. Further, if we may judge of the ability of this body from the rep- 
resentative men with whom we became best acquainted, we may with 
Fafety say there is real, not assumed ability in all the grades and depart- 
ments of these schools. The names of these three gentlemen are Prof. 
E- A. Grant, Principal of the Male High School, Prof. Geo. A. Chase, 
Principal of the Female High School, and W. N. Hailman, Professor of 
Natural Science in the two High Schools. While we may say geneimlly 
of these three men that they are able, it will be interesting to Prof. 
Chase's manj Indiana friends, for us to state in particular, that he is 
eminently successful. He being an old acquaintance and from Indiana, 
wo felt at liberty to inquire concerning his succcs.s, hence did inquire of 
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a gentleman whose opportunities for knowing are ample and whose 
ability forjudging is superior, and received in reply the above, — emmenthj 
suceeBBfid. 

Of the generally note- worthy features of these schools, we name the 
following : 

1. Ofifect HhaMfig, This branch receives special and prominent atten- 
tion, Frofl Hailman, on request of the Trustees, havmg prepared a short 
course of 38 pages, pamphlet form, especially for these schools. Thii^ 
coarse was taught by its author for four months last year in the Primary 
Schools. It now forms, by order the Board, a part of the course in the 
Primary rooms. 

2. The attention paid to and fiicilities for illustrating the practical 
sciences. This of coarse applies mom immediately to the Male High 
School. Here the subject of Architectural Drawing is taught quite ex- 
tensively, and judging from the specimens shown us, we may say accu- 
rately and skillfully. Practical Mechanics is taught to a degree that we 
have never known equaled in a public school. For this purpose, one o^ 
the rooms of the building is converted into a shop quite liberally supplied 
with tools for working in both wood and metals. The Principal, Prof. 
Grant, manifests a just pride in this department, he believing with all other 
true educators, that education is intended to make men taeful rather 
than shnwy. 

The departments of Chemistry, Botany, and Natural History roccive 
prominent attention. For the purpose of illustrating these and cognate 
branches, $3,000 worth of scientific apparatus has recently been p*.ir- 
chased. 

3. Mode of Examinaiian The examination in the Male High School 
was in progress on the day wo led, Monday. Those examinations are 
all written. We visited three rooms. No visitors were present, no one- 
but the teacher and his class. There is no inducement for visitors to be 
present, there being nothing to sec but tho teacher and a school room 
full of students all intently engaged in writing. 

These examinations mean something both in labor and results. One 
of the teachers told us that he puts his boys to work at 9 o'clock A. M., 
and does not let them leave tho school grounds until 5 P. M., they hav- 
ing a short noon recess in the room, taking such lunch for dinnci 
as they may have brought with them. This confmement to the school 
grounds is to prevent access to text books on the subject in which 
they are being examined. 

The material product of these examinations is from eleven to thirty 
pages of foolscap closely written by each pupil in each breach in which 
he is examined. These papers are all examined by the teachers, and 
the per cent, of correct answers ascertained and recorded m a permanent 
Kegister, a copy being forwarded to the pupil or parent. Here are the 
means of accuracy. If a pupil gets a low grade he knows it h not guess 
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wor^, it means something. So if he gets a high grade, he knows that it 
has in it an encouraging significance, indicating that he really has merit. 
Header we commend to your Givorable consideration, written examinn- 
tions wheneyer practicable. 

We noticed other commendable featurcK in these Fchocls, but want <>(' 
time and space forbids continuance. 

As we wish to be candid with all parties, the teachers of these schools 
will pardon us for saying we noticed, or rather learned, that analytic or 
phoneHc spelling is not practiced. Teachers, believing, as we do, that 
this mode of spelling legitimately belongs to every good sj'stem, we hope 
you will soon add it to the other excellencies of your system. 

In conclusion, allow us in candor to say, we shall long retain a pleas- 
ing remembrance of our agreeable visit to Ijouisville. 



THE TEACHERS' PICNIC. 

In accordance with a pre-announcement, about one hundred teachers 
from Wayne, Marion, Henr}-, Morgan, and Hendricks counties, assembled 
on the morning of the 13th ult. afc the Knightstown Springs for a Teachers' 
Picnic. 

The roads were excellent, being free from dust, the forests were cool, 

the air was balmy, and the skies soft and smiling, — all gently conspiring 

to give a joyous meeting ; and a joyous meeting it was. Never has it 

been our lot to witness a picnic of such earnest, yet well tempered joy - 

ousness. So frank, so earnest, so heartfelt, were the greetings of old 

friends and new frienda bound in the common brotherhood of teachers, 

that it seemed a sweet realization of the sweet sentiment of the poet : 

The full Roul forprot its enrly wiBh to roara, 
Aud rested there as in a sweet dream at borne. 

Want of space forbids the detailing of exorcises further thau to say, 
there were walking.^, talkings, greetings, playings, singings, toastings, 
respondings, and almost all other proper acts that may properly be done 
at a well behaved picnic. 

Toward the close of the day the following resolutions wore passed : 

Readvedy That we recommend the holding of a like picnic at sonic 
suitable time next summer. 

Resciveij That the Chair appoint and announce at some future tim(> in 
the Journal, a committee of arrangements, this committee to consist of 
tive members, one from each of the counties, Wayne, Marion, Morgan, 
Hendricks and Henry. 

The following resolutions were also offered and passed with but one 
dissenting voice, and that voice not from a teacher but from an outsider. 

Whereas, the Government of the United States is engaged in putting 
down the most unnatural and unholy rebellion that ever aegradeu or 
cursed our race ; and, 
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Wheabas, we deem it right and proper to encoura^, by both word 
and act, the GoTemment and loyalists every where ; therefore, 

Besoived, 1st, That we hereby renew our pledges of devotion to the 
Union, for the sacred maintenance of which we solemnly hold oarselves- 
in duty bound to use any and all the legitimate means God has placed 
in our power. 

Resolved, 2d, That we deUst and wiU cppoae traitora alike, whether in er 
out of the seceded States. 

Resolved, 3d, That we believe it both as just and as humane ibr the 
Xegro to ^11 in the defense of the Union, as for our brothers, our fitthers,. 
or ourselves. 

Resolved, 4th, That our motto is, Union First, and Slaven-y Last, or Never, 
as a just God and an enlightened public sentiment may decree. 

"Rally round the Flag'' was sung with spirit and with feeling, «fter 
which three rousing cheers were given for the Union, and a like three 
for Gen. Grant. 

With patriotic pride we record the above as one among many other 
facts evidencing the genuine loyalty of Indiana Teachers.. To their 
praise be it said^ they are loyal unconditionally ard all the time, leaving 
off all ifs, ands and huts. 

Teachers, may we meet next year under circumstances alike pleasant,, 
wi^h the added blessing of a country united and in: peace. 



OBJECT TEACHING. 

Teachers, with much satisfaction we make the announcement, that 
Prof. Hailman has agreed to give to you through the Journal the first 
hundred or so pages of his proposed work on Object Teaching, Our 
.satisfaction in this announcement arises from two sources : 1. From the 
firm belief that these articles will be scientific and practical ; 2. That 
they will be of real value to you. Coming but monthly and in the order 
in which they should be taught, you can take them into the school 
room and apply them as they are published. It is sincerely hoped that 
many teachers will earnestly put into practice this last suggestion, thus 
introducing into many schools in Indiana, the attractive system of Object 
Teaching, or more accurately, Kature Teaching. 

Concerning the author of these articles, Prof. Uailman, it seems per- 
tinent to say, that on request of the Board of Trustees of the Louisville 
Public Schools, he prepared a short course of Object Teaching especially 
for these schools, and for the purpose of introducing it, he spent four 
months in teaching it in the Primary Department of these schools. 
Secondly, he is ardently attached to this method of teaching. Lastly, 
he has the good fortune to have been bom at the fountain head of the 
system of Otject Teaching, namely, in Zurich in Switserland, the native 
city of Pestalozzi, the author of the sysfem. 
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TEACHERS* MEETING AT LOUISVILLE. 

Dbab Journal : I wish to give jour readers a brief aoeount of* the 
last general meetiDg of the teachers of LouisTiUe. 

It took place on the hist Saturday of May. * There was a large attend- 
ance of teachers and friends of education present 

A monthly paper was read containing articles of interest to educators, 
editorial notices^ and a somewhat lengthy paper on the impropriety of so 
frequent a use of corporal punishment in the school room. 

Prof. 6. W. Hoss was then introduced and delivered a very appro- 
priate and instructive address on the ''Teacher and some of the means of 
his success.*' This address was eminently practical, and at its close a 
unanimous rising vote of thanks was tendered the author for his most 
timely and valuable Lecture. 

The visit of the Editor of the Journal has been most happy in its 
results. Our teadiers have had a sympathy awakened for our brethren 
in the work across the river, through the genial spirit of their represtat- 
ative. Besides, about fifteen additional subscribers have been obtained, 
making about thirty-five from our city. At the beginning of the next 
whool year we will more than double the list. 

After the close of the lecture Prof. £. A. Grant, the Principal of the 
Male High School, made some interesting remarks upon the subject of 
school discipline. The meeting then adjourned. 

Our schools are drawing to a close. We hope to regain soon the pos- 
session of our school buildings now used as hospitals. 

We shall always be glad to meet Indiana teachersi and will show 
them every attention m our power. G. A. C. 

June 16. 1863. 



ITEMS. 
Institute im Randolph.— We learn that an Institute will be held ib 
lUndolph county, E. J. Rice Sup't. 

Tbusteiss' Mketino IK Clay Couhtt. — On the call of Examiner Love- 
less, a portion of the trustees and teachers of Clay Co. met on the 6th, 
ult They decided to hold an Institute of one vreek, opening on July 
20th. The Trustees were constituted the Finance CammwUee ; an excellent 
move — ^they can raise money easier than teachers can. The meeting ad- 
journed to reassemble, on the 2d of July- ''at which time,'' says the Ex- 
aminer, 'Sve expect all the Trustees present" Success to Trustee 
meetings. Keep them up,— they are an efScient means for bringing 
Trustees into sympathy with Teachers and into the spirit of Bducatwn. 

Payson, Dimton and Scribner have just paUkhcd a^aeat set of Wri- 
8ch. Jour.— 21. 
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ting Tablets. The letters are arranged according to the similarity of 
their forms, or according to their fbrmatiTO elements. These will oti- 
dently be yalvable in the school room. They cost per set $1 on paper, 
$3 on heavy pasteboard. 

Thb Ambmcak iNsnTUTE OF iNSTBuonoK. — The next annual meet- 
ing will be held in Concord, New Hampshire, Aug. 18th, 19th and 20th. 

SuFBBiNTENDENT IN FENNstLYANTA. — On the first of June, Hon. 
Thos. H. Burrowes retired from the superintendency of the Public 
Schools. We have three of Mr. Burrowes' Reports, and taking them as 
the measure of the man, he measures up with the ablest Superintendents 
of the United States. Mr. Cobum, a practical educator is his successor. 
May the latter be as successful as the former. 



OLLAPODRIDA. 
A Golden Rule fob Teachers. — Do and &e what you would have 
your pupils do and be. 

Take care of yourself, but beware of yourself. 

Work^ but don't worry^ 
BcuUf but don't hurry. 

The Pension ofBce at Washington has already received nineteen thou- 
sand applications of wives made widows by this war. 

The colored people of Philadelphia have raised a fund of $(K),O0O to aid 
in organizing colored regiments. 



BOOK TABLE. 

Elements of Logic. By Henbt Coffee, A. M., Professor of English 

Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia : E. H. 

BdtlbbA; Ck>. 

This book has, in our judgment, several marked points of excellence. 
Of these we notice 1st, perspicuity of language ; 2d, a happy choice in 
materials, much of the irrelevant matter conunon to text books on this 
sntject being omitted ; 3d, clearness in the thought, or sulject matter; 
4th, neatness of type and superiority of paper. 

These last, though usually not mentioned in notices of this kind, go 
far in detonnming the merits, not of books in general, but of text books. 
They are to text books what expressiveness of countenance and tssteful- 
neas of dieas are in our friends ; they add to their otherwise agreeable 
qualities. 

Additk>nal, the chi^ter on TennB, or on Definition is one of peculiar 
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ezeelknee. Thk ifaipter sfaowB what vwrj tMoher on^t to know, 
nftmel J, the elegmnt tenenew of • logicai defimtkm. 

The chapter on Falkdes is, in our jadgmenty worth the cost of the 
hook. 

JThe G«<Mnetrie illustntioxMi of the LUtumf also of the SyllogiBm, ave* 
to jus, both new and strikingly ezpressiTe. In oonclnsioii, we in all can- 
dor say, we have never seen a text book on this science that plesaes ns 
as does this. We hope it may reach the libraries of many teschen. 

Wn.LsoK's Pbxkart Speller. New York : Harper A; Brothen ; Indian- 
apolis: H.H. Dodd&Co. 
This book possesses three noticeable featores : 1. The Word Method, 

t. €, the learning of words before letters ; 2. Oral and Written exerciaes ; 

3. A Grammatical designation of the parts of speech. 
The first of these appears to be yet an open question among educators. 

We haye never seen it practically tested, but fitvor it theoretically. 
The second we have tried in more advanced clssses, and pronounce it 

both natural and philosophic. 
The third may or may not be of value according as the taste and 

ability of the teacher may determine. 
The sounds of the letters seem too much neglected, there being no 

suggestions relative to phonetic spelling. 

Gtot's Slated Map DaAwiKG Cards. 

A set of these consists of eight cards ; 1 of the Hemispheres, 1 of Eu- 
rope, 1 of Asia, I of Africa, 1 of North America, 1 of Scmth America^ 1 
cf the United States, and 1 of Oceanica. 

These are printed on a newly invented, smooth, silicioiis surface, frera 
which marks of the slate pencil can easily be erased. The parallels and 
meridians are plainly drawn, usually five degrees apart, save on the map 
of the United States, on which they are only two degrees. 

Map drawing has long been a &vorite theory with us in teaching 6e- 
ogn4>hy, and often have we recommended it, even when it was to be uaed 
on slates, paper, and blackboards. Since the invention of tiiese carda, we 
emphatic^y say that no pupil ought, for any considerable period^ to 
study geography without exercises in map drawing. We further say 
that we know of no other provision for such drawing that equals these 
cards. A set costs $1, and can be used hundreds of times without maite- 
rial iiyury. They can be procured of H. H. Young of this ofllce, 
who will promptly fill all orders, either by mail or express. 

Govoi^ Wall Maps,— This admirable series of M^)s for schools and 
public institutions, comprising Physical and Political (Geography, will 
unquestionably receive a welcome by teachers such as has been extended 
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to no other series. They present all that is fundamental and character- 
istic, with a judicious omission of unimportant details; and the represen- 
%Uion of eaoh physical feature in the maps eonforms to its prominence or 
subordination in nature. The different colors or tints which represent 
difierent physical features give to them a brilliance and beauty oTer 
freah and original 

The following Maps are now ready : United States, North America, 
and South America, large series, and the two latter and Europe, small 
series. As any map of either series will be sold separately, trustees may 
commence at once to furnish their schools. For further description, 
prioes, eto^, see advertisement on another page. h. h. t. 

The New Gymnastics. The next session of the Normal Institute 
for Physical Instruction will open on the 5th inst. The Normal Insti- 
tute was incorporated in 1861, and is located in Boston. Dr. Dio Lewis 
is at the head of the Institute, and the distinguished Dr. Walter Chan- 
cing occupies the Chfur of Hygiene. 

Persons desiring further information can send to Dio Lewis for a full 
circmlar. 

A Teacher, of five years' experience and a Graduate, desires a location 
in a High School or Seminary. For particulars inquire of Professor G. 
W. Hobs. 

Naw Advebtibsxxnts.— In our advertising dopartment this month will be 
fonnd several new pages and cards f^om old and new establishmenta which 
will well repay perusal. Teachers, school officers and others, who wonld 
keep posted in the sayings and doings of the edacational and literary world 
will €nd our balletin an important aid. 



MARION COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

A Normal School will be opened in Indianapolis, Monday, July 2(>th, 
at 2 P. M,, at the First Ward School House, and continue Five Weeks. 

Classes will be formed in all the Common School Branches ; also in 
Rhetoric, Physiology, Algebra, C^metry, and other branches if desired. 

Special attention will be giren to the methods of organizing, govern- 
ing and instructing Schools. 

The following gentlemen have already agreed to lecture before the 
School : — Pebst. A. R. Bentok, Rev. N. A. Hyde, Prof. R. T. Brown, 
Dr. Parvik, Prof. G. W. Hoss, and Rev. G. P. Tindall. 

Prof. Brown will take charge of a class in Pysiology daring tiie whole 
term, and also deliver a series of lectures on Natural Science. 

Prof. Kidd will hear classes in Elocution. Prof. J. H. Wheeler will give 
inatraotion in Vocal Music. 

Penmanship will be taught the first week by the celebrated penman, Mr. 
Spencer; the balance of the time by G. L. Pinkham, an excellent teacher of 
the Spenoerian System. 

Board can be had at $2.60 to |8 per week, or rooms Aan be obtained for 
■alf-boarding. All are requested to bring the text-books in general use. 

For further information address any of the following Iiifitructors: 

A. C. Shortridge, C. Skith, 
G. W. Bbohson, p. Bond. 
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(Teachers aro eamestly requested to send suggestions, questions and re- 
sults of experience to the anihor, or to the editor of the School Journal.) 

II. 
1 . A Shsbt of Paper. 

Before the teacher begine the lessons, he should have fully de- 
termined what ideas he intends to develop and impress, what he 
wants the children to learn, else the lesson will necessarily be at 
best imperfect. Probably the most judicious plan would be to write 
down in a blank book an outline of the lesson. To the author this 
has always seemed indispensable. The teacher, in this case, would 
{jerhaps have determined upon the following disposition : 

A sheet of paper : 1, white; 2, fiace (surface); 3, edge; 4, cor- 
ner. 

The teacher then exhibits the sheet of paper before the pupils, 
and, as expediency may require, asks them in turn separately, or 
collectively as a class. Perhaps the following conversation, in. 
which the teacher's words are quoted, will ensue : 

"What do you see in my hand ?" ^ 

I see a sheet (piece) of paper in your hand. 

"What is the color of this sheet of paper V 

It is tQhtie, 

"What kind of paper is this, then?" 

It is white paper. 
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''Can you name any other things in this room that are whiU ?" 

Sally's apron is v>hUe, The ceiling and the wall are white. 
'Your collar iswhUe, etc. 

"Name some white things at your house, on the street," etc. 
"What white thing do we sometimes put on the table ?" "On what 
whUe thing do you sleep at night?" "What«t(»At^tf thing does win- 
ter bring us ?" and other similar questions to fix the impression, 
"white," 

"What do you call this part of the sheet of paper?" (presenting 
a face, and passing a hand over it.) 

We call it a side. 

"How many sides has this sheet ?" 

It has two sides, 

"Very good, but you must use another word for side, and call 
this A face. What should you call it ?" 

A face. 

"And how many feces has this sheet of paper V* 

It has two /aces. 

"Show me something else that has two faces — something that 
has six faces," etc. "How many faces has this book ? this mustard 
box ? this marble ? this cork ?" etc. 

"What do the two faces do here?" (passing a finger of each 
hand along the respective faces until they meet at the edge.) 

They come together — ^they meet. 

•'And what do they form (make) where they meet V 

They form (make) a Htu. 

"Yes, and we call this line an edge. Now, what is an edge, 
•Sally V 

It is a line formed where two faces meet. 

(Sally will need some assistance in this answer.) 

"How many edges do you see on this sheet of paper ?" 

"Count them." "Show me the edges on this book." 

"Count the edges on this box." How many edges has this 
marble ?" etc. 

In a similar manner the idea "comer" is imparted and fixed ; and 
the children may be requested to bring for the next lesson some 
small object that has four edges or corners, twelve edges and eight 
comers, no edges and no comers, two edges and no corners, etc. etc. 
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2. A Tin Cup. 

A tin cup: Incurved; 2, straight ; 3, on; 4, over; 5, under; 
6, above ; 7, below ; 8, between. 

''Here is a tin cup ; can any one of you tell ine what kind of a 
line this edge makes ?" 

It makes a round line. 

**Very good, but round is not the right word ; can you tell me 
another word for round ?" 

It makes a crooked line. 

''That is better ; but I can tell you a still better word : we call 
this a curved line. Name some things in this room that show 
curved lines." "Are there any curved lines about this inkstand 1" 
*'Show me the curved lines on this hat — this box," etc. 

"What kind of a line does the edge of this rule make ?/ 

Il makes a straight line. 

"What kind of a line does the edge make now ?" (bending the 
rule.) 

It makes a curved line. 

The teacher now causes pupils to point out and count the straight 
and curved lines of various objects ; to point out the straight and 
curved lines in some letters ; to name letters that show a certain 
number of straight and curved lines, no straight lines, etc. He 
draws straight and curved lines on the blackboard, and causes some 
children to do the same, etc. etc. 

"Where is this tin cup now, Mary ?" 

It is cm your hand. 

"Put it on the table ; and now tell me where the table is," etc. 

In a similar manner the remaining ideas are called forth and 
fixed ; the tin cup and other objects, placed into diflferent positions 
with regard to each other, both by the teacher and by the children, 
the relative positions of various objects in the room determined, etc . 

3. A Ribbon. 

A ribbon : 1, wavy ; 2, spiral ; 3, broad ; 4, narrow ; 6, heavy; 
6, light ; 7, long ; 8, short 

The ideas wavy and spiral are called forth by so arranging the 
ribbon as to cause one of its edges to exhibit these lines, and fas- 
tened as has been indicated in the previous lessons. The ideas 
inroad and narrow are presented by means of two ribbons of the 
same length, color, etc., bat differing considerably in breadth.; 
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heavy and light are introduced by causing some of the children to 
feel the difference, in weight, between the ribbon and a piece of 
lead ; long and short hj means of two ribbons off the same piece, 
differing only in length. Exercises are then made to impress these 
ideas firmly : the children point out long and short objects, name 
heavg and light things, bring for the next lesson a broad leaf and a 
narrow leaf, arrange the edges of flexible objects in wavy and spiral 
lines, etc. 

It is not expected, and indeed it could scarcely be deemed judi- 
cious, that the teacher should present, at each exercise, new ideas, 
or as great a number of new ideas as the foregoing lessons indicate. 
On the contrary, frequent reviews are necessary, also lessons which 
are partly reviews, and present only one or two new ideas, accord- 
ing to the following dispositions : 

Review : 1, face ; 2, edge ; 3; corner ; 4, angle ; 5, line. 

2. A hat (review) : 1, straight ; 2, curved ; 3, wavy; 4, spiral. 

3. A rule : 1, long, (review); 2, short (review); 3, thick (new 
idea) ; 4, thin (new idea); 6, broad (review); 6, narrow (review). 

One of the favorite axioms of object-teachers is, ''ideas before 
words,** If properly and practically understood this is a very good 
axiom. It does not mean, however, that the child should be taught 
to give a clear and concise definition of the word, before it has the 
word representing the definition, the idea ; indeed in most cases 
this is impossible. ''Ideas before words" means that the idea in a 
concrete* form, the impression on the respective sense, should be 
presented to the child, before we give it the corresponding term. 
For instance, before we tell the child that there are curved lines, 
we must show the child curved lines, etc., and the definition of the 
tei-m, the clear expression of the idea, must be left to subsequent 
development. Only in some few cases, it is possible to elicit the 
definition before the name is given. This we have illustrated above 
in developing the ideas **edge" and "corner ;" and only in such 
cases, when the idea is not an abstract one, we can, in this grade, 
require definitions at all. Indeed the child at this stage would find 
it impossible to develop the definition of the terms, straight, cur>'ed, 
etc. It would therefore be better to express that axiom differently 
and say, perhaps,/ac/« before words," 

Teachers should particularly keep in mind that the primary pur- 
pose of these conversations on objects is not infonnation about the 
object, bat the development of dear perception and clear expression. 
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Thus the sheet of paper was Dot taken up with a riew of giving the 
pupils information about the paper, but to teach the ideas, white, 
surface, edge, coroer, and the cleai expression of these ideas when- 
ever practicable. Of course the pupils will in these lessons gain a 
great deal of information about the objects, and this information ik 
sufficiently valuable to render its acquisition a desirable secondary 
object. 

We would also warn the teacher against adhering too strictly to 
the limits of instruction, as well as to the form of instruction pointed 
out in this period. Circumstances may, and no doubt will arise in 
the experience of every teacher, requiring material modifications in 
both. To keep up the interest in the subject, teachers will be com- 
pelled to use many variations and artifices which only their own 
ingenuity and interest in the work can suggest and invent. They 
will find it especially often necessary to anticipate the course of 
instruction by telling the children something about the uses of 
objects, the manner of obtaining them, their material, or to elicit an 
interest by a little anecdote connected with the object. It will be 
found besides that objects which the child brings to school, and in 
which it feels a deep interest at the moment are especially fitted for 
conversations. 

Above all things, however, the teacher who would succeed, must 
remember that his greatest obstacles are his own temper, and certain 
popular notions on so-called school-discipline. His intercourse with 
the pupils must be marked by an unvarying kindness and a cordial 
sympathy with ail the child's notions about objects, and with all 
the child's efforts at progress or exercise. The unkind, haughty 
teacher is surely guilty of a heavy crime, since by wanton destruc- 
tion of mind and soul, he deprives hundreds of some of the greatest 
elements of future success and happiness. Somebody has said that 
it is "next to impossible to govern children, but extremely easy to 
manage them.*' Let the teacher then, by all means, manage the 
children with kindness and sympathy . 



I cannot remember a night so dark as to hinder or prevent the 
coming day ; nor a storm so furious and dreadful as to prevent the 
return of warm sunshine and cloudless skv. — J. Broten, 
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WYANDOT CAVE. 

[We take tlie following account of this remarkable cave from Dri David 
Dale Owen's report of his Geological Survey of Indiana. This cave is loca- 
ted in Crawford county, a few miles back from the Ohio river. As this able 
report of Dr. Owen's will not fall into the hands of many of the readers of 
the Journal, we think we are ezcnsable for making so long an extract front 
it.] 

Some years since I bad the pleasure of exploring the Mammoih 
Cave, in Kentucky, and, without desiring for a moment to detract 
from that justly celebrated and admired subterranean wonder, I can 
truly state that the Wyandot Cave is almost, if not quite, equally 
worthy of a visit from the admirers of fine natural scenery, although 
not explored yet to the same extent as the Mammoth. 

To do justice in description to the splendid passes of long, pen- 
dent stalactites, uniting sometimes fantastically with the stalagmites 
below, which burst upon the view perhaps after worming our bodies 
through an aperture too small for overgrown travelers, or after 
safe passing the "Bead Fall," whose disturbance and displacement 
might forever cut off all return to light and life, furnish a sepulchral 
catacomb infinitely greater in the extent of its ramifications, than 
the wonderful and massive structures of art, the vaunted mausolean 
pyramids of Egyptian despots ; to describe fully the brilliance re- 
flected, even by torch light, from fluted columns of satin spar 
(carbonate of lime), 35 feet high and 7!i in circumference, forming 
the ''Pillar of the Constitution," and similar scenes, would require 
a power of language which at best, would feebly sha4ow forth the 
reality. To place on canvas the full grandeur of "Monument 
Mountain," enshrining on its summit a semblance of "Lot's wife," 
the whole vaulted, by the crumbling of the Magnesian limestone, 
into an arch 245 feet from the proper floor of the cave, and studded 
on its oolitic summit with calcareous icicles, which seemed to 
form the gothic architectural pendants of this "Wallace's Grand 
Dome," to paint all this might furnish subject for a Rembrandt ; 
but a few rapid outline sketches were all we could hope to carry 
away as remembrancers. 

The numerous Indian relics, in the shape of charred remnants of 
fires, part of the wood yet unconsumed, portions of bark which had 
evidently served as torches, sticks broken and never cut, skeletons 
of several wild animals, and the like, would furnish materials, if the 
facts were carefully collected, valuable to our archaeologists, or to 
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the historian, who desires to preserve all evidence bearing on the 
manners and customs of the Aborigines. 

To the entomologist, or investigator of specific modifications pro- 
duced by external causes, the sightless crickets here, in connection 
with the blind fish and crawfish of the Mammoth Cave, might fur- 
nish speculation and argument. ^^ 

Leaving, however, the scenic and historical description to others, 
our aim was directed to obtaining the barometrical aeasurement^, 
at the important points noting the lithological character of roof, 
floor and side walls, and to the securing of occasional palseontologi- 
cal or mineralogical specimens for the State collection. 

The results of the observations made inside the old cave, then in 
the new cave, and afterwards on the hill which surmounts both^out- 
side, are briefly subjoined, referring the heights to low water in 
Big Blue river. 

Mr. Rothrock's house is 30 feet above low water in Big Blue 
river, and at about 120 feet above the river we entered the old cave, 
by the only external opening yet discovered to these subterranean 
wonders. Descending in the old cave to Pigmy Dome, the floor of 
which is ten feet lower than the cave entrance, we found an abun- 
dant efOiorescence of Epsom Salts, sometimes a quarter of an inch 
thick, and calcareous tufii in botryoidal form. The filtration of 
water, and the washing out of . the more soluble ingredients from 
the rock, had here riddled the dolomite roof uiltil it resembled 
honey comb, and hollowed-out side-apertures, which might have 
passed for a dove-cote. 

At "Odd FeUows' Hall," after passing <*Lucifer's Gorge," the 
"Natural Bridge," and Rothrock's straits, which lead to the New 
Gave, the roof, 20 feet higher than the Old Cave entrance, is silico- 
magnesian limestone, with fibrous gypsum, underlaid by more 
crystalline limestone. 

"Jolter'a Hole" afforded fine specimens of alabaster and selenite. 
besides some calc-spar. Ascending to '^Spade's Cliffs," we found 
bastard limestone overhead, and abundant remnants of encrinital 
dtems, as well as corals of the family CyathophyUidae. 

Descending co "Talbott's Pit," 30 feet below the cave entrance, 
magnificent stalactites and stalagmites greeted tLe view, which, on 
ascending 50 feet, to the further end of "Spade's Cliffs," was 
gloomed by the myriads of bats, clustering on each other like bees, 
and hanging head down from the ceiling. 
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On reaching the ''Dead Fall/' we secured samples of oolitic 
limestone ; and, after passing through the narrow aperture denomi- 
nated ''The Screw Hole," were rewarded by emerging into the very 
capacious amphitheatre to which very appropriately the name of 
the "Senate Chamber" has been given, while a somewhat central 
stalacto-stalagmitic union forms a natural ''Chair of State." Facing 
the Senate Chamber, or in fact forming pillars which a slight 
stretch of the imagination might consider the columns of galleried, 
common in public buildings for deliberative purposes, we find a 
structure which, from a fresh fracture, reflects light with the splen- 
dor of satin, and which effervesces freely with acids. Although 
breaking usually into prismatic specimens, the longitudinal section 
thus obtained exhibits numerous and delicate horizontal layers of 
successive deposition, sometimes slightly tinged with grey, but 
more generally ot a dazzling pearly whiteness. Although generally 
the cave is dry, here sufficient water trickles into a natural excava- 
tion of the pillar, to refresh the weary traveler. 

Retracing our steps as far as "Banditti Hall," only 60 feet above 
the river, and consequently at least 100 feet lower than the Old 
Cave entrance, the secret door was unlocked, and we glided on our 
backs, feet foremost, down an inclined plane, over earth and rub- 
bish, at the imminent risk of breaking the Aneroid Barometer ; and. 
passing "Bat's Lodge," stood again erect in the Counterfeiter's 
Trench, which had been artificially excavated to prevent the neoes< 
sity of constant stooping in this passage to the main avenue to the 
New Cave. Here, when it was first explored, were found the re- 
mains of Indian fires, supposed to have been kindled when the cave 
was the resort of the Wyandot tribe, hence the name given to it. 
Perhaps, when at war with other tribes, they may have i-esorted t*) 
these subterranean hiding places for safety or strategy. The charred 
remains exhibited White Oak, Hickory, Sassafras and Papaw, with 
numerous detached pieces of hickory bark, charred at one end, as 
if used for torches. Scores of dead bats were strewed around ; 
and the skeleton of an Opossum and a Wild Cat, to each of which 
portions of hair and skin adhered, were among the relics. 

Near the "Rotunda" we found large quantities of Epsom salus, 
often as an efflorescence from the Magnesian limestone, and in 
"Coon's Council Chamber," fine samples of black flinty rock, 
usually in bands 4 to 5 inches thick, but sometimes in concentric^ 
layers of filtration and deposition, that gave the appearance of knots 
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in pine wood. This rock seems to partake of the character of 
Lydian stone, or flinty Jasper, while the intermediate layers are 
silico calcareous, overlying the yellow Magnesian limestone that 
furnishes the sulphate of Magnesia. 

The "Dining Room," upon measurement, proved nearly a hun- 
Mred feet long by forty-five wide, and afforded good samples of 
Selenite. In the ''Sandy Plains" formed by the disintegration of 
the silico -magnesian limestone, acicular crystals of Epsom salts are 
abundantly diffused. Here also a Papaw pole was broken off; no 
'jvidences of cutting visible on any of the wood found ; but the 
bark ou some was gnawed by animals, apparently rodents. From 
this point, which appeared to be only sixty feet above Big Blue, we 
passed over the ''Hill of Diflficuky," formed chiefly of decomposing 
dolomitic rock, to "Mammoth Hall," which has a roof stratum of 
Oolite. This great natural excavation contains the ''Monument 
Mountain," a pyramidal mass of gradually aspiring stalagmite, not, 
however, so darkly tinged as the noted "Gibraltar Rock," of similar 
origin fiom Spain. 

Descending to the "augur hole," we found clear sulphur water, 
showing the yellowish white deposit beneath in a small natural 
rock-basin. 

Although, much beyond this place, objecls of undoubted interest 
tempted exploration, and some avenues have never yet been traced 
out, more immediate geological interests having already been sub- 
served, and time passing rapidly, we returned from this point, in 
order to examine the hill outside. 

The upper hundred feet were found C3mp06ed of ferruginous 
sandstone, namely, from about 280 to 380 feet above Big Blue. 
Then descending, we found a few feet of bastard limestone, then 50 
feet of crystalline, 40 feet of flinty, and finally a few feet of compact 
limestone ; talus covering nearly all below this from view, a space 
of about 1 80 feet above the river. Beds of Cherty Limestone were 
exceedingly abundant, with numerous Bryozoa, near our camp, 
which stood on a plateau about 40 feet above the river, and frag- 
ments of chert showed themselves often between this point and the 
mouth of the Old Cave. In the bed of Big Blue, and up to nearly 
the level of Mr. Rotfarock's house, magnificent specimens of Lithos- 
trotion Canadense are scattered about, some weighing over fifty 
pounds. 

The Sibert Cave, a short distance from the Wyandot, although 
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not extensive comparatively, is yet more replete with splendkl 
stalactites and stalagmites, often uniting to form pillars, along galle- 
ries, extending for several hundred yards, and not yet fully ex- 
plored. It is not so dry as the Wyandot, but some of the more 
slippery chasms have already been bridged. It is well worthy a 
visit from the traveler iond of adventure and remarkable scenery. • 
For convenience of reference and comparison with the map, the 
most important distances, and heights, widths, <S?c., in the Wyan- 
dot Cave, are here recapitulated in tabular form : 

DISTANCES. MiLM. 

Length of "Old Cave, 3 

To Monument Mountain, IJi 

From Augur Hole to Junction, 1)5 

Thence to Crawfish Spring, IJ^ 

To end of Wabash Avenue, lj£ 

From Sandy Plain to the Throne, l>i 

Thence to the end of Southern Avenue, 1)4 

From Amphitheatre, south, ^ 

From Mound to Junction Room, % 

All other avenues, about, 6 

Total as far as explored in 1853, 19 

From the south-western to the extreme north-eastern limits, 
about 9 miles. The exact distances in the New Cave were not fur- 
nished, but can readily be approximately obtained from the map. 

WIDTH AND HEIGHT. Feet. 

Gieatest width at "Old Cave," about, 180 

Greatest height (varying from 2)4 to 100) about - - - lOa 

Average height, about 20 

In ••New Cave,'^ greatest breadth, 300 

Height in "New Cave" from a to • - 245- 

Which is the height of Wallace's Grand Dome above the proper 
floor of the Cave. 



BETTER ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

There is a great want expressed from all parts of the State for 
well trained and skillful teachers for the Common Schools. This 
want is expressed in many cases with great earnestness. The strici 
rules of economy, and a proper regard for the interests of the com- 
munity, would appear to dictate to us to consider by what pkn 
within our reach the supply of such a want can be furnished in the 
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most suceessfdl, and permanently useful manner. Many of the 
teachers in the common schools of the State have enlisted in the 
army, for the restoration of the Union. In many cases their places 
have been supplied by other persons, who are less experienced. 
The tables appended to this report, and other evidences which have 
come to my knowledge, indicate plainly that the business of teach- 
ing, in the common schools of the State, is passing, by a law of 
necessity, into the hands of female teachers. We need not lament 
the necessity which is working the change. I think we should 
early encourage it, and draw largely upon the female portion 
of the community for a supply of teachers. With female teachers, 
their gentleness, patience, and kindness of disposition, their sympa- 
thies with feelings, aspirations, foibles, playfulness, and vagaries 
of children, well fit them to become their guides and instructors 
during the season of childhood. The female portion of our teach- 
ers are more likely to become permanently engaged in the business 
of teaching than the male portion are. How important then it ap- 
pears to be that there should be an institution of learning, estab- 
lished by the State, where they can be trained and taught in such 
manner as will most eminently fit them for success in their favorite 
profession or occupation. 



. THE INDIANA SCHOOL JOUURNAL. 
It has long been desirable that some periodical publication could 
become a kind of official medium of communication throughout the 
Department of Public Instruction ; or perhaps more properly a 
medium of communication between the Superintendent and subor- 
dinate school officers and teachers of the State, to the end that 
reports may be published of more or less of the decisions made by 
the Superintendent relative to the administration of the school law, 
and thus subserve the interests of the contributors, publishers, and 
readers of such periodical. It gives me pleasure to be able to state 
in this connection that the genUemen who have the management of 
the Indiana School Journal have very kindly offered to open their 
pages to a very liberal extent for the publication of such decisions, 
and to do it as a matter of information for their readers, and with- 
out expense to the Department. This makes the School Journal 
almost a necsssity with the school officers and teachers of the State, 
or at least a useful assistant to them in relation to their school 
duties. — Report of SupL Pub. Imtruciion for Indiana. 
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MAXIMS AND FACTS. 
Teachers, if yoa sometimes feel that you need something to enliven 
the little ones, try your skill in teaching them a few maxims and fects. Be in 
earnest and you will not M\, The following may serve as a spedmen. 
They may be extended at the pleasure of the teacher. 

MAXIMS. 

(1) Never put oflf till to-morrow what should be done to-day. 

(2) Have a place for every thing, and every thing in its place. 

(3) Time lost is lost forever. 

(4) It is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. 

(5) What is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 

The Golden Rule. — Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you. 

FACTS. — C6U)r. 

(1) There are three primary colors, — ^yellow, red and blue. 

(2) By primary colors we mean those from which all others are 
formed. 

(3) The secondary colors are orange, green and purple. 

(4) The tertiary colors are citrine, russet and olive. 

(5) Orange is formed by mixing red and yellow. 

In the same manner explain the formation of all the colors. 

Botany. 

(1) The four principal parts of a fiower are the calyx, corolla, stamens 
and pistils. (Define each and exhibit a specimen.) 

(2) The food of plants is air and water. 

(3) The leaves are the lungs of plants.* There are many small open- 
ings in the leaves through which they breathe. 

After these or similar maxims and facts have been thoroughly learned, 
they may be numbered and a particular number assigned to each pupil 
to remember and repeat As soon as they have been assigned, let the 
teacher, by some well arranged signal, call on the pupils promiscuously 
to recite. The exercise may thus be made very exciting and interesting. 



It is needless to ask these children if they are happy ; they study, re- 
cite, print, draw, and write ; now they join in a sweet school song, and 
now they march to tune, or clap their hands, or " take their motions," a^ 
they call their exercises in free gymnastics. — BoaUm Primary Schools, 
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INVENTIVE DRAWING. 

FIB8T 8TBP. SXEBCISE8 WITH 8TBAIOHT UNSS. 

Gombinations with ISoo Line».— The teacher proTides herself with two 
.sticks, and asks the children what they see ? Two sticks. Placing 
them yerticallj against the wall, she asks, How are the sticks placed ? 
They stand. If you wished to represent these sticks by means of lines, 
what kind of lines would you use ? Straight lines. Very well ; what 
direction would you give the straight lines ? They must be vertical. 

The teacher then may place the sticks horizontally on the floor, and 
ask, How are they now situated ? They lie on the floor. What lines 
would you use in order to represent them thus ? Horizontal lines. 

The teacher then places the sticks eo that they are parallel to each 
other, and incline to the right, and asks the children what they can 
say about their position, and what lines they would use to represent them. 
She inclines them to the left, and asks similar questions. After this she 
makes them incline toward each other, and draws from the children, that 
they approach each other at one end, and are further apart at the other. 
By making the sticks meet, an angle is produced, which tlie children 
name, and tell by what kind of lines they would represent it. If the 
end of one stick is placed against the side of the other, two angles are 
produced, which can be cither right angles, or one acute angle and the 
other obtuse. This exhausts the combinations which can be made with 
two sticks or two lines. 

The children, having thus obtained a clear insight into the forms they 
will have to delineate, are told to draw upon their slates the combinations 
which the teacher forms with the sticks. In doing this, they should be 
instructed not to change the position of their slates. When each has 
drawn one or more figures, the teacher, selecting a number of those ez- 
liibiting the most taste and ingenuity, puts them on the blackboard. She 
then calls their attention to them, making such suggestions as may oc- 
cur to her. The figures should now all be erased, both from the board 
and from the slates, and the children called upon to reproduce them from 
memory as &r as possible, thus cultivating the conceptivc faculty. 

Exercise 2. — Dictation. 

leadier (dictating). — Draw a square ; then divide each of its sidt;S into 
two equal parts, and draw from each of the points of intersdction a line 
to the opposite point. How many squares have you thus obtained ? 

Ghildrm. — Four small squares. 

Ikacher. — ^Now draw two diagonal lines ; that is, lines which are drawn 
from one comer of the square to the other. How many triangles have 
you ? What kind of triangles ? How do you like the design ? Let us 
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try to improve it somewhat by removing some lines according to my far- 
ther dictation. Rab out the right half of the npper hoiizontal side of the 
orighial square. Do the same with the lower half of the right vertical 
side ; the same with the left half of the lower horizontal side ; the same 
with the upper half of the left vertical side. What have you now left ? 
Do you like the design better than before ? Why ? 

The reason for liking a thing better, or for giving a preference in mat- 
ters of taste, seems at first above the capacity of children. And yet 
such a question might elicit very sensible answers and not the less true 
from not being very scientifically given. Elach child sees that the four 
remaining triangles are now diaUnc&y seen, because they have been sepa- 
rated from each other. Again, those triangles are all situated in 6iSeT' 
euipontiofu with reference to each other, which affords a pleasant variety 
to the eye. DisUndtion of parts and variety of position therefore form an 
important requisite of good taste. — ShddorCs Manual 
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EMPLOYMENT OP TEACHERS. 

Mb. Editor : In the May Ko. of the Joubnal I find a decision of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction which surprises me, and is so 
fe.r variant firom what I consider the plain intention of the law, that I 
can only account for it by supposing that he decided the matter in great 
haste ; and therefore, did not give it that mature deliberation which he 
generally bestows upon questions referred to him for decision. The de- 
cision to which I refer is ^Ko. 16, in which he is asked, 

If a majority of peiRons forming a school designate to the tmstoc, by pe- 
tition in writing, the teacher whom they wish employed to teach their school, 
is such designation sufficient to authorize the trustee to employ the person 
designated? 

To this the Superintendent gives the following answer: 

" I think that such a designation is sufficient to authorize the employ- 
ment. See Sec. 7, of the School Law." 

Now, let us examine this matter a little in detail by placing together 
the sections of the law which refer to the employment of teachers. 

8eo. 25. Such meeting shall have power to designate the teacher whom 
they desire to teach their school .'^ 

Sec. 28. "The trustee shall, in any case in which a majority of the voters 
entitled to vote at school meetings, have designated the teacher they..wish 
employed, employ the same, if he or she can be had on reasonable terms &c.^' 

Now, I think that the plain and evident meanmg of section 26, is aim* 
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ply (his : that if the legal voters are all disposed to exercise their right 
to choose a teacher, it can only be done at a meeting provided for in said 
section ; and that the part of section 27 quoted is simply directory to the 
trustee, enjoining upon him his duties in the premises. 

Again, the law expressly provides that the legal evidence of the choice 
of teacher shall reach the trustee through the director ; yet Mr. Rugg's 
decision presumes that the choice may be made directly to the trustee- 
To suppose that the Legislature would stultify itself by providing two 
methods of choice, and these so directly in conflict ?rith each other, is at- 
tributing to it greater fdlly than it is generally guilty of. 

Once more, the statute laws of the State provide for the election of 
• county officers, and direct that the Governor shall issue to the officer 
thus chosen a commission. Kow, suppose that the people of Marion Co. 
should, instead of the usual formalities of a publi; election, see proper 
to express their choice for Sheriff by a petition to the Governor, indicating 
the person whom they desire to hold the office ; does Mr. Rugg suppose 
the Grovemor would clothe such person with the authority of the office? 
And if he would not, where is the difference between the two cases ? 

I esteem this decision unfortunate and mischievous in its tendencies, 
throwing open the doors for dishonesty and trickery in ways too numer- 
ous to mention. We are all quite well aware of the ease with which 
many persons can be influenced to sign almost any paper which may be 
brought to them, and that such paper is scarcely signed before they regret 
their hasty action, and are exceedingly anxious to recall it ; and some, a 
little less scrupulous than others, will even, if possible, deny their signa- 
tures. And then only thinlc of the excessive annoyance of some fire or 
six candidates for a school following each other around a district, each 
pressing his superior claims to public patronage, and begging the influ- 
ence of a name, and even inducing some to recall a signature formerly 
made. 

I have spoken upon this subject from no spirit of hypercriticism, nor 
from any disposition to invite opposition to the official acts of the Super- 
intendent, but from a deep conviction that he erred in that decision, and 
that it will legitimately exert a malign influence upon (he school system. 
I would respectfully invite Mr. Rugg's attention to this matter, and if, 
after a careful review, he takes the same position that I do, which I am 
confident he will, I trust he will recall his decision at a date as early as 
possible. In making this request I acquit him entirely of that foolish 
feeling possessed by so many of the judges of our civil tribunals,, who 
decline reversing their own decisions, even when convinced of their er- 
rors, lest the community may suspect that they are fiillible. 

SCHOOL EXAMINER. 
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Department of Public Instruction. 

Office of Supebintendeitt,? 
Indianapolis, July, 1863.5 

QuxBTioN No. 25. 1 attended the State Convention of School Examiners, 
held in November last, at Indianapolia, and paid the expenaca which I in- 
curred in attending it. And the public notice required by the 44th sectioD 
of tlie school law, I gave in a newspaper, and paid for the same ; and in the 
performance of services required of me by law as school Examiner, I have 
incurred some other expenses in said omce, for postage, stationory, &c.. 
which I have also paid, amountinif in the aggregate to |12.Y6. Should these 
expenses be paid out of the one hundred dollars appropriated by the 45th 
section of the school law i If not, how should they be audited, and from 
what revenue should they be paid ? Examiner. 

Answeb. There is no direct provision of law for the payment of any 
of the expenses of the School Examiners' Department, out of any of the 
public revenues, except that provision which is contained in the 45tli 
section. And that provides only for all his services which are required 
by that act. If the Examiner performs services not required by the 
act referred to, or incurs expenses contingent to his department, other 
than for services required by that act, but which are incident to such 
services ; for their payment, he must look to, and depend upon, provis- 
ions not contained in the school law. 

The 2d clause or specification of the 13th section of chapter 20, page 
227, Revised Statutes, 1862, has been construed to authorize such pay- 
ments as are necessarily incurred by the Examiner, in performance of 
the official services required of him by law. and not otherwise provided 
for, out of the county treasury. Pay for all the Examiner's services 
which are required by law, is clearly provided for, by sections 35 and 
45. It is well understood by all, that there are, of necessity, some ex- 
penses incident to the office of School Examiner, other and addi- 
tional to those for Examiners' services. Such other, ana additional ex- 
penses, are chargeable against the county, and are provided for, — not 
definitely by name to be sure,— but in a general manner, by the clause 
of the statute above referred to, by which authority is given to county 
commissioners to allow accounts chargeable against the county which 
are not otherwise provided for. Expenses of postage, stationery, and 
[irobably advertising, are of that nature. 

State Conventions of School Examiners are not required by the act 
which requires services of School Examiners, and hence the services and 
and expenses incurred in attending them do not come within the provis- 
ions of section 45. 

But such a Convention is understood to have been, at thr time it was 
held, highly necessary to the successfiil administration of the school sys- 
tem. The School Law had been recently revised, and the jurisdiction 
and duties of the School Examiners materially changed and enlarged, 
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whkhf with mmny otiior circumfltanceB appeared to ereaia a meoariiy Cmt 

fnieh a ConTeation. I have therefore advised the allowanoe oi suflb 

charges. 

' I should be glad to see biennial Conventions of the kind provided hr 

bj law, to be held near the close of the year previous to the regular ses 

tiions of the General Assembly. SAMUEL L. BUGG, Sup't. 



FORMS FOR REPORTS. 

Tb Ihadiara and Sthod Qficers of ik$ StaU: The 135th aectioB of tke 
School Law provides that the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
prepare and transmit to the proper oflOcers suitable forms and regulatioBS 
for making all school reports, and the nece&sary blanks therefor, and all 
necessary instructions for the better organization and government of the 
common schools, and for conducting all proceedings under the Scl^o<^ 
Law. I have carefully revised the formd required by this section, and 
have had them printed in blank, in quantities sufficient to supply the 
Teachers and School Officers throughout the State. Most o^ these 
blanks will be furnished through the hands of the School Examiners 
of the several counties, and in tame for the reports for the current year. 
These reports for which blanks have been prepared are seven in number 
and are as follows, to wit : 

The Teachers report to the Trustee, as required by the 19th section of 
the School Law which is due at the close of the school. 

The Trustee*s report to the School Examiner of his county, of the 
enomeration of children for school purposes, as required by the 12th, 
14th, 16th and 17th sections which is due the first of September. 

The Trustee's report to the School Examiner of the condition of the 
schools and school property, as required by the 20th section, which \a- 
due the first of September. 

The report of the School Examiner to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, of the enumeration of children for school purposes*, 
and the condition of the schools and school property, as required by the 
42d section, which is due on the 15th day of September. 

The report of the School Examiner to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, of licenses granted to Teachers, as required by the 37th 
flection, which is due in the Ust week in May. 

The report of the County Auditor, to the Superintendent of PubUo 
Instruction, of the amount of school revenue for tuition, collected and 
ready for apportionment, which is required by the 114th, 115th and 
116th sections, which is due semi-annually on the third Monday in April 
and the tenth day of October. 

And the report of the County Commissioners^ County Auditor, and. 
8ch. Jour.^24 
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Go«&tf TreMuiwr Jointly, as required by the 109th sectiofn, and due 
at the Mftrofa flession of the County Commissioners. 

To the printed blMiks for these reports I have appended such sugges- 
tions, in the form of notes, as haye occurred to me as' being calculated 
to assist in miking these reports, and a correct understanding of the . 
MTeral proTisions of the statute requiring them. 

I take this method ef calling the attention of teachers and school 
offloers to the subject of these reports, to the end that they may be 
aoDurately and promptly rendered when due. The educational statistios 
of the State wiU be increased in their value and usefulness, in proportion 
; as all the reports are ftill, accurate and prompt. 

SAMUEL L. BUGG, 

Sup't Pub. Instmction. 
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JOURNALS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It has occurred to us that a synoptic view of the Educational Journals 
' of the States may be of interest, perhaps of profit to bur readers. 

In order to notice all, or rather all the leading ones, our statemente 
concerning each must of necessity be brief. 

For this and other reasons, we shall give no opinions concerning 
management or merit. This we may however do at some future time. 

Further we shall, so nearly as we are able, notice them in the order 
of age, or in the order of the volumes as indicated by the Journals 
themselves, the highest number coming first As the Journals are now 
published, this is a correct mode of determining age, a volume of twelve 
numbers in every case making a year. "Whether any departure from 
this mode has ever obtained in any Journal we do not know. 

According to this order, comes, 

1. The CoNNBoncuT Common School Joubnal. This is edited by 
Charles Northend, of New Britain, assisted by ten associates appointed, . 
we infer, by the State Teachers' Association. 

This Journal is now in its 18th volume. It is announced as ''pub- 
lished under the direction of the State Teachers' Association." 

Thb Massachusetts Teacher. This is edited by what is called a 
''Board of Editors." The Board consists of fifteen members, three of 
whom are called Resident Editors. 

It is announced- as 'Tublished by the Massachusetts Teachers' Asso- 
tttation. It is now in its 16th volume ; is published at Boston. 
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B. Thb Kbw Tosk Tkaobbb. T^ is edited l^ Jmbim ( 
LL. D., Msisted by thirteen ttseoewtes. 

This is annoQQoed as the orgim of the 8t»to Te»chen' AaoeiMaon Mid 
•f the deptrtment of Pablic Instractioa." This Joarnal has at diffidreBt 
times received a very oonsiderable support from the State. It is now m . 
its 12th Tolome ; is published at Albany. 

4. Thb Ohio Educational Monthly. This is owned and edited by 
B. E. White, A. M. 

It is announced as the '*Oflfeial Organ of ^be State Teachers' Assoeia- 
tion." 

It is now in its 12th volume ; is published at Columbus. 

6. Thb Pbnnstlvania School Joubnal. This is edited by Thos. H. 
BurrowRy Superintendent of Public Instruction. This is the only Jour- 
nal having two columns to the page. It is now in its 12th volume ; is 
publishf d at Lancaster. 

6. Thb Illinois Tbacbeb. This is edited by Alexander If. Gow and 
Samuel A Briggs, the latter having charge of the mathematical depart- 
ment. This Journal is now in its 9th volume ; is published at Peoria. 

7. The Rhodb Island Schoolhasteb. This is edited by J J. I4idd, 
A. M., and M. W. DeMunn, assisted by fifteen contributing editors. To 
each of these latter is assigned a specific department This Journal Is 
now in its 8th volume ; is published at Providence. 

8. The Indiana School Journal. This is "Under the patronage Of 
the State Teachers' Association, and is edited by the resident editor and 
twelve associates, together with an editor of Primary Teaching." This 
is the only Journal that has a department of Primary Teaching. The 
editor of this department, also the associates are appointed annually 
by the State Teachers' Association. This Journal is now in its 8th 
volume ; is published at Indianapolis. 

9. Thb Wisconsin Journal oi^ Education. — This is edited by Rev. 
J. B. Pradt, as resident editor, and T. D. Coryell as mathematical editor. 
It is announced as the "Organ of the State Teachers' Association and of 
the Department of Public Instruction." This Journal has heretofore 
received ud from the State. It is now m its 7th volume ; is published 
at Madison. 

10. The Maine Teachbb. This is edited by Edward P. Weston. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, assisted by twelve associates to- 
gether with a mathematical editor. This is announced as the ''Organ of 
the State Teachers' Association." It is now in its fifth volume ; is pub- 
Ittbed at Portland. 

11. The Vbbmont School Joubnal. This is owned and edited by 
Hiram Orcutt He is assisted in his editorial duties by a "Beard of Go»> 
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tfftate w," sixtoea in numbtr. This b amMHmoed m ''PtiUiebed ondtr 
(iw BMiotion of the Staie Teachen' Anocbtioii." Hiis Journal is bow 
in ito 5th vohune ; is pobliBhsd at West Bmta^ioro. 

12. The Iowa Ixtbtbitctob and School Joubhal. — This is edited fay 
the Secretary of the State Boaxd of Education, assisted by six others 
appointed by the State Teachers' Association, one of these hitter being 
Haliiematical Editor. This is announced as the 'K)ffidal oigaa of the 
State Teachers' Association, and of the State Board of Education." This 
Jownal is now in its 4th volume ; is pabiiriied at Des Mcnnes. 

This includes, so &r as we can learn, all the Journals in the States, 
either North or South, denominated State organs. Six other States at 
least haye had Journals, namely, Michigan, New Hampshire, Kentucky, 
Missouri, North OftroKna, and Georgia. Some of these Journals expired 
before and some smce the war. A fitting inscription upon the tomb- 
stones of the last two, we suspect, would be : 'Trematurely strangled by 
an orerdose of skTOiy and rebellion. May they, however, in due Ume^ be 
fesnrrected to a better and purer life, ooming out like gold tried in the 
fire. The other lour, belongmg to States not oursed with the sin of tv- 
kOm, will doubtless, on the restoration of peace, resume their chosen 
ponftion in the sisterhood of the Journals. 

There remains one Toomal unnoticed, not State but National in its 
character, the Amkbicah JovrwsAh of Education. This is the bom 
prince of educational journals, sweeping the whole field of education, not 
of this country only, but to some extent of other countries. This is 
edited by Henry Barnard, LL. D. It is published at Hartford, Conn. 
at*costof$3. 

GhunotAL BsMAJSU. All these Journals save the last are published 
on the first of each month, containing usually about thirty two pages of 
reading matter in each number, some running a little over, some fitUing a 
fittk under— the Mass. Teacher always four or five pages above, the 
Yemont Journal always eight to ten below. 

These each come at $1 per volume, save the Vermont Journal, which 
cones at 75 cents. Any one of them is worth much more than $1 to 
the progressive teacher. 

We are pleased to be able to say that we frequently meet teachers who 
are taking in addition to the Jounial of their own State, one or two firom 
•thsr States. 

Beader, if you belong to that progressive class of teachers who want 
SMtte than one Joomal, the list is before you, select from it and send, 
and our deliberate judgment for it, you will not have read six numbers 
mill you will receive tiie worth of your money, 
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It 18 not that mj lot is low, 
That Ms this Bikat tear to flow; 
It is not grief that bids um moan- 
It is that I am all alone. 

In woods and g^ens I loye to roam. 
When the tired hedger hies him home ; 
Or by the woodland^s pool to rest, 
When the pale star looks on its breast. 

Tety when the silent evening sighs, 
With hallowed airs and symphonies. 
My spirit takes another tone, 
And sighs that it is all alone. 

The autumn leaf is sear and dead, 
It floats upon the water's bed ; 
I would not be a lea( to die 
Without recording sorrow's 8i|^. 

The woods and winds with sulieii wail. 
Tell all the same unvaried tale ; 
I've none to smUe when I am free. 
And when I sigh to sigh with me. 

Tet in my dreams a form I view 
That thinks on me, and loves me too ; 
I start, and when the vision's flown 
I weep that I am all alone. 

This exquisitely delicate poem is the prodoetion of Henry Kwkt 
White, an English poet, who died in 1806, in his twenty-first year. He 
came early and sang sweetly, but like a blighted flower perished beloie 
giving the world the rich fruits of his early genius. 

It is claimed that he fell a v»tim to hard study. 80 sweetly does 
Byron embalm at once his &te and his name, that we fbel constrained to 
quote his lines of tribute : 

Unhappy White ! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her wing. 
The spoiler came, and all thy promise feir 
Has sought the grave to sleep forever there. 

Oh ! what a noble heart was hero undone. 
When Science* self destroyed her favorite son, 
Tes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 
She sowed the seed, but death hss reaped the fruit 



EDrroa Joxtrnal : I see in ahe late action of the Board of Bduoatioii 
for this State, making a change of text books, there is no provision made 
for English Grammar nor for Descriptive Geography, except by use of 
outline maps. Why is this ? Are these two indispensable stadies to 
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be bKiMhed from our schools, or did tlie Board ui its hsste to tbrow 
o«t of schools long-tried Mid approved text-books, forget to proTide for 
Ihe omitted studies ? 

Further, can you inform us whether that long expected School Histo- 
ry of Indiana by Dillon is finally published ? It was placed on our list 
of authorized school books some four years since, though at that time I 
was credibly informed it was not even written. For me I am not disposed 
to complain of this delay, especially if it should prove as crude a perform- 
ance as his "History of Indiana." Tkachbs. 

[The School History of Indiana is not yet published.— En.] 



ITEMS. 

iNSTrrtTTB IN MoNBOK. — ^Au Institute is to be held at Bloomington, 
Monroe county, opening August 17, and continuing two weeks. Profl 
E. P. Cole is Superintendent 

TsACHSBS AMD SoLDiEBS.— Prof Baldwin Principal of the Normal 
School at KoKomo, is recruiting a company of six months' volunteers. 
A number of teachers have joined this company. 

GoLLEQEB. — At the late Commencement^ the State University gradua- 
ted 12 students— 9 regulars and 3 scientifics. 

Prof. Butler, of Wisconsin University was elected Professor of Lan- 
guages vice Prof. Balentine resigned. 

Hanoteb graduated 13 students and elected Rev. W. A. Holliday of 
the Presbyterian church to the chair of Latin aud Modem Languages. 

NoBTH Westebn Chbistiam UtnrvEBSiTT graduated 1— has had in 
attendance within the year 174 students. The war has made a heavy 
drain upon the Institution, especially upon the older classes. 

AsBUBT UirrvsBsiTT graduated as per catalogue 3 students, and added 
to its Faculty Rev. J. A. Reubelt. The number of students in attend- 
ance within the year was 199. , . 

Lebanon Acadsmt, J. M. Coyner Principal, enrolled during the year 
122 students. 
No catalogues or reports from other Institutions. 



BsLATiVB rro the Jouenal. 

[The following we extract from a circular of Examiner Cole to the 
Teachers of Monroe county. Mr. Cole will accept our sincere thanks for 
such timely suggestions relative to the Journal.] 

"Teachers are desired to come prepared either to renew tbeir suhscrip- 
Ibns ($1) to the Indiana School Journal, or to take it for the first time. 
The special attention of teachers is invited to this highly important sab- 



ject. It 18 not easf to see how any person can v«ntufe to make pratOD- 
sions to being a professional teacher and not take and r^ad the BdoeatiQnal 
Journal of his own State, at least. And so highly does the anderngned 
▼alue the aid of such an auxiliary to the teacher in his arduous labors, 
that he intends to lower the grade (fron> what it would otherwise be) of 
the certificate of any teacher who declines to take the Journal. This 
will not be considered arbitrary, or unnecessarily stringent, when it is 
known that our School Journal is designed to keep teachers fully advised 
of the best methods of instruction and discipline, and also of what is done 
for the cause of education in this and other States— just that kind of 
knowledge absolutely necessary for every teacher." 

Rbpobtb of Institutes. — We have no doubt but that short rqwrts of 
Institutes will be interesting and profitable to the readers of the Journal, 
hence those holding or managing Institutes are requested to fbrwaid 
such reports. 

Thahks. — ^Mr. Brown, the editor of the educatk>nal column^ of the 
Decatur Republican will accept our thanks for publishing Superintendent 
Rugg's letter announcing that TrusUea am take the Journal and pay oui of 
qfiee/trnda. If other papers would publish the same, it occurs to us they 
would in some cases accommodate their Trustees. 

TsDiAXATOUB ScHOOL BoABD. — The new School Board of Indianapolis 
has recently organized, electing Judge John Beal President This 
Board oonsists of nine members, one from each ward 

Statb Tsachkbs' Picnic. — An Examiner suggests the propriety of a 
State Teachers' Picnic sometime in the present vacation. We submit 
the suggestion, but are of the opinion that it migiht interfere too much 
with the Institute campaign. 



FROM ABROAD. 

Thb National Teachbbs' Association. — The next annual meeting of 
tiiiB AsBooiation will be held at Chicago, Illinois, commencing, Aug. 5th, 
and continuing three days. All ladies attending the meeting will be 
entertained free. Half &re tickets have been secured all along the line 
of railroad from Louisville, Ky., to Chicago. Many of the most promi* 
nent educators in the Union will be present. Teacheni, here is a tare 
opportunity to enjoy the National, visit Chicago, see the Lake, get a ride, 
and *'go somewhere." Surely unless you are engaged for an Institute , 
are sick, or have a eoUapaed purse, you will not resist the above induce- 
ments. Let Indiana show her educational spirit by sending a largo dele- 
gatu>n. 
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Wboomkn.— Wiiooiisiii gives but forty fotwr oents paMic reteDiMto 
•Mb p«^l; aggregate for the fikato, $185,666 96. 

Academy of Sciences.— At the last session of Congress an act was 
passed incorporating '*The American Academy of Science.'' A meeting 
has recently been held in New York and an organization effected. In 
its operations and aims the Academy will be modeled somewhat after 
the renowned French Academy. 

Kbw Thbolooical Sbminakt. — A plan is under consideration among 
the Methodists to build a large Theological Seminary at Boston Mass. 

A Teacher in the Public Schools Honobbd.— At the late Com- 
mencement, Center College, Ey., conferred the degree of LL. D. upott 
Prof. E. A. Grants Hrincipal of the Louisville Male High School. 

New Postage Law. — ^The following are the rates of postage under 
the new law : Letters to any part of the United Statea, 3 cents. Regu- 
lar weekly newspapers, weighing 4 ounces, and under, 6 cents per quar- 
ter. Tri- weeklies, 15 cents per quarter. Dailies, 30 cents per quarter. 
Circulars, not exceeding 3 in number, to one address, 2 cents. Tran- 
sient newspapers, 2 cents each. Books, not exceeding 4 ounces, 4 cent? 
«— orer 4 and not exceeding eight, 8 cents. Magazines and other period- 
ical publications, weighing 4 ounces and under, six cents per quarter for 
semi-monthly, 3 cents for mo*ithly and one cent for quarterly. Regis- 
tered letters 20 eents^ exclusive of postage. 



OLLAPODBIDA. 

Papbbs and Pebiodioas. — According to the Ust census, the naBiber 
of papers ard periodicals published in the United States in I860, wib 
4,061. Of these 3,242, are political, 298 are literary, 277 are religious, 
and 224 miscellaneous. 

Teachers in California are required to take the oath to support the 
Conslitation before they can receive a certifksate to teach. — Easchang^ 

Tbbason. — The Constitution defines Treason thus : '^Treason against 
the United Btetes shall consist only in levying war against them, or in 
aihariag to their enemiea, giving them aid and comfort." 

A New Dctt vob Teachbbs and Pabbntb-— Teach your diUdren co 
teve their country. 

The very idea of the power and right of a people te establish a Gov- 
ernment presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the tstablished 
Government.— Washington'a Fbrewdl Address, 

Universal Suffrage, presupposes universal Education.— jQbroce Mann. 

Bducate your children, and your country Is safe. — DanUl WAtUr. 
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Tht first duty of the State, tod the surest evideDoe of good gorern- 
ment is in the encouragement of education.— Dt Witt Clmtm. 

The publishers of Harper's Magazine, during the thirteen years of its 
existence, hare paid $250,000 for engravings, $2,000,000 to authors, art- 
ists, mechanics and manu&cturers. 



BOOK TABLE. 

£d. JoumifAL : Permit me to inrite the attention of teachers to fflier- 
wood's ''Speller and Pronoonoer" and "Writing Speller," as books emi- 
nently calculated to promote the end for which they were designed. I 
had my attention called to them at the last meeting of our ''State 
Teachers' Association," and was so much pleased with them that upon 
mxf return home I ordered four dosen of each of them, and introduced 
them into my school. In their use my anticipations have been most 
MIy realized. 

The first book named contains some aiaUrn hundred words of tliatdaBs 
caost usually mispelled ; and, to aid in the pronunciation, the words are 
lespeUed, indicating, as far as jwsaible the sounds of the vowels and eon- 
-aonants employed. This I esteem a valuable feature of the work. 

The second, the Writing Speller, is a book manufactured of writing 
.paper of an excellent quality, arranged so as to correspond to the lessons 
'in the iormer book, each lesson containing twenty-five words, with ap- 
prepiiate columns for marking errors in spelling and syllabication. 

I have, for several years past^ invariably required my more advaDoed 
-students to unite their spelling lessons, and have made full trial of various 
^methods ; but in none have I enjoyed so high a degree of success as in 
Sherwood's. What probably constitutes a large element in its sveoess 
IS the &ct that students are much pleased vrith the plan^ and enter into 
it with an unusual amount of xeaL 

I would be glad to see these invaluable aids to •correct spelling and pn>- 
nunciation generally introduced into our schools^ and hope that teachers 
will make a trial of them. E. P. C. 

A School Edition of BsTooqdsvilui on Ambuoak Institutions, with 
Notes by Hon. John 0. Spencer. New Tork : A. S. Barnes dB Co. 
pp. 460. 

This book discusses American Institutions, or popular Ooverument 
as exhibited in the United States. Perhaps we cannot give a better idea 
-of the estimated worth of the book than by quoting from the American 
editor's p'^e&ce. Says this preftce : "The following woi^ of M. Be 
Tocqueville has attracted great attention throughout Europe, where it is 
imiversally regarded as a sound, philosophical, impartial, and remarka- 
'hly dear and distinct view of our political institutions, and our manners, 
opinions and habits, as influencing or influenced by these institntkwM. 
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WriterBy reyiewen, and statesmen of aU pariiM \imt onHad in conunen- 
dation of its ability and integrity." 

Nothing need be added farther than to say, these are times when 
oTery earnest lover of his country wiil be glad to avail himself of fSia 
means of increasing his knowledge of our glorious institutions. This 
book carefully read will do much toward increasing that knowledge. 
This is a knowledge, we respectfully submit, that the teacher should 
have not only for his own guidance and benefit, but for the purpose of 
imparting it, on all suitable occasions, to his pupils. Children should be 
taught the love of country as well as of scienoe. 

Gbolooioal SaavET of Indiana. Bt Richabd Owbh, M. D., State 
Geologist. 

This reconnoissanoe was made during the years 1859-60, under the 
direetion of the late David Dale Owen, Indiana's most dislinguished mm 
of scienoe. It contains reports on the Analysis of Soils, by Dr. Peter ; 
Surveys of the Coal Fields, by Leo Lesquereuz ; and Topogra^cal 
W<Mrk, by Joseph Lesley. » 

The report presents information of great interest to every citinn of 
ovr State, as it establishes the &ct that resources of inexhaustible wealth 
lie hidden or undeveloped within our borders. The agriculturist, the 
practical miner, the mechanic, and the student of natural science, will 
find here &ct8, statistics, etc., of great practical value in their respective 
fields of enterprise and research. Our thanks are due Bev. Stevenson, 
State Librarian, for a copy of this valuable work. h. h. t. 

Akbbican Publishers' CiRotJLAB and Litebabt G^ebttb. Gborob W. 
Childs, Publisher, 628 & 630 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. Issued 
on the 1st and 15th of each month, at $2 per annum, in advance. 
This publication supplies a want long lelt by the educational and liter- 
ary public. Besides the bibliographic information, which makes it inval- 
uable to publishers, book-merchants, teachers, and others, it contains 
correspondence, notes, personal items, miscellaneous literary intelligence, 
advertisements, etc., which give it the character and rank of a first class 
literary gazette . h. h. t. 

We Issue this number earlier than usual to be in time fbr the Normal 
Institutes now opening in various parts of the State. If it should be 
observed that the number of pages is not as lai^ge as usual, let the fitot 
be referred to a week spent in military drill, occa^oned \fj Morgan's raid. 

H.E. T. 

The Marion County Normal School opens to-day (20th> Boarding 

has been obtained for a lai^ number of teachers at $2.50 per week. 

Wamtbd.— A gradoate of an eastern College wants a aitnatiAn as Principal 
of a High School, or Seminary. For particulars addrens G. W. Boss, Editor 
of Indiana Bohool Journal. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF A SYSTEM OF OBJECT 
TEACHING. 

jt^ BY W. H. BAILHAN.* 

{Teftchers are cmrnestlj reouestcd to send ftnggettionB, questions and re- 
suitit of experience to the autnor, or to the editor of tlie School Journal. ) 

in. 
Second Period. (Ninth Grade.) 

The children are here taught to name the parts of obfeds in 
the Bame manner in which, during the first period, they were taught 
to name objects themselves. They name the parts of a book (cover, 
back, leaves), of a pin (head, shaft, point), of a chair (legs, rounds, 
seat, back) ; the parts ot a door, a window, a house, a cart, a car- 
riage, a knife, an inkstand, etc. etc. 

These exercises should be varied in many ways, so as to arouse 
and maintain a lively interest in the pupils. The teacher points out 
the parts of objects and the pupils name them, or the pupils point 
out the parts which the teacher names ; or ihey indicate the posi- 
tion of parts in words, for instance : ••Where is the head of the 
pin ?" It is above the shafl. ''Where is the shaft ?" Between 
the head and the point. Again the pupils are asked to name a 
certain number (two, three or tour) of parts of a carriage, a house, 
window, a door, etc.; to name objects in which they can distin- 
guish only two, three or four parts; to bring to-morrow some 
small object which shows two, three or four parts. (This last ex- 
ercise will be found peculiarly fertile.) Again, we occasionally 
anticipate the course by referring to the materials and uses of parts. 



*Prof. ofNataral Soienoe in Loaisville Male and Female High Schools, Ky. 
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asking the pupils to name ilie parts of a window tlkat are made of 
wood, the parts of a door that are made of iron, etc., to name thai 
part of a knife» which is used for cutting, to point out on a ct^ir 
the part on which we sit, etc.; or we ask what is the use of the head 
of the pin, of the slate frame, the book cover, dec, without, however, 
entering further into a consideration of the materials and uses of 
objects than is necessary to excite and keep up the interest in the 
lesson. 

Alternating with these lessons, we have lessons on single objects 
with the design of reviewing the ideas gained during ihe first period, 
and of developing and fixing the following and perhaps kindred ideas r 
Smooth, rough, velvety ; hard, soft ; cold, warm ; wet, dry ; bitter, 
sweet, sour, tasteless ; dark and light shades of color, olive, citrine, 
russet, orange, crimson, rose, etc., also colorless ; square, oblong, 
triangle, circle, oval ; acute, obtuse and right angles ; cube, ring, 
ball, cylinder, and corresponding adjectives. We shall here again 
by a few examples indicate how this may be carried out ; without, 
however, presenting the examples in the form of conversations, 
since the inexperienced teacher is too prone to follow the type so 
closely as to lose sight altogether of circumstances requiring im- 
portant modifications in the manner of presenting the subject to the 
pupil. We shall therefore content ourselves to give some models of 
dispositions for subjects, to be made by the teacher before the lessour 
and to indicate in a general way how the lessons should be con- 
ducted. 

1. A Rtde, — Surface, edge, corner (review); smooth, rough,, 
oblong (new ideas). 

t, A Watch. — Curved, straight (review); hard, soft, circular (new 
ideas). 

3. A CorJc, — ^Relations of position (review); velvety, cylindrical^ 
disc (new ideas). 

4. Vinegar, — ^Wet, dry, sour, tasteless, dark red, light red. 

6. Piece of Glass (U-iangular). — Line, angle (review); right,, 
acute, obtuse ajigles, colorless (new ideas). 

6. A Bat, — Curved, wavy (review from previous grade); circle, 
ring (review from this grade]. 

7. A JMirble. — Smooth, rough, hard, soft, tasteless (review)^ 
sphere (new idea). 

The object of the reviews in these lessons is principally to assure 
^he teacher that the pupils have a clear oonoeption of the idea» 
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taught in ibe previous grade, neceeMry for the developmeDt of the 
new ideas to be inastraterl in the respective leeeons, and in the next 
place to fix more firmly in the papik' minds the valoaUe knowledge 
previously acquired. 

The review questions are therefore direct, io the point, without 
any attempt at suggesting, guiding or drawing out We ask, for 
instance, simply : What is a face ? or. How many fiftces has this 
object ? or, Why do you crH this a face ? without directing the 
child*s attention to the face by preliminary questions. If the qoee* 
tioned pupil cannot give an answer, we do not stop to explain or 
draw out, but pass to the next, or call upon the class to answer ; 
since the answer given by the class usually serves all the purposes 
of repeated instruction for those who had forgotten. Should the 
class, however, fail (a rare case), it becomee necessary to ask the 
question in a dififerent form or to put additional questions. Of 
course we also omit the questions and exercises employed previously 
for fixing the newly lormed ideas, such as (in the above instance) 
pointing out, counting the faces on different objects, mentioning 
and bringing objecu with a certain number of faces, etc. 

In developing the new ideas, the same principles and considera- 
tions guide us as in the first period. Yet we should keep constantly 
in mind what the child has already acquired, and frame our questions 
accordingly. This has a double advantage ; it saves time, and it 
teaches the child practically to apply what it has learned. The 
latter especially, although so sadly neglected in most schools, is one 
of the most important subjects of education — since without it edu- 
cation is really all but useless ; for knowledge that cannot be ap* 
plied is like a dead and soulless body, buried in the ground, with 
no sign of its existence except the ill odor of its decompoeition. 

While during the first period we exercised merely the sense of 
sight ; we call into action now two additional senses, the sense of 
touch and the sense of taste. Until the children have learned U> 
use both of these senses independently, it is well (perhaps neeeesary) 
that the impressions upon these senses be made in the lessons while 
the pupil closes his eyes. A pupil is called out and told to close 
his eyes, the teacher then seizes his wrist and guides the ends of 
his fingers along some object, say a piece of velvet, which the pupil 
has not seen previously in the teacher's hands, and asks him i 
"What are you touching ?'* '*How do yon know it to be a piece of 
velvet ?" etc. 
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Another pupil may then step out, touch (he velvet to get the im- 
pression of smoothness, and then close his eyes, while the teacher 
gently passes the ends of his fingers over some rough surface (h 
piece of sand paper, the cross section of a piece of wood, etc.) and 
asks him similar questions. 

Again, we shall suppose that we have had some conversation 
about vinegar, and that it remains to teach the impressions "sour" 
and "sweef A liitle girl is called and told t? close her eyes and 
lo open her mouth, the teacher implying that he intends to put some 
vinegar on her tongue ; but instead of vinegar he places a drop of 
sugared water on it. The little girl will startle and tell him tha^ ii 
is not vinegar. She is then led to tell how she knows it not to Ix' 
vinegar, what she thinks ic to be, why she thinks so, etc. In u 
similar manner all other impressions upon these senses should be 
introduced. They may then be fixed by requiring pupils to tell the 
4AStes of various substances, to divide various substances by theii* 
iaste, to mention substances that are sweet, sour, etc. 

The greatest difficulty in regard to the sense of taste will be 
found in* imparting tho idea '^tasteless." Any object, though taste- 
less, placed upon the tongue will create a sensation of touch which 
the child cannot well separate from the sensation of taste ; the child 
will say such an object tastes 'jold or warm, smooth or rough, etc. 
How to overoome this we must leave entirely to the teacher's indi- 
vidual ingenuity. Never in our experience has this been overcome 
in one lesson or in two lessons, but only after repeated, patient exer* 
cises, comparing the sensations sweet, sour, etc., on the one hand, 
and cold, rough, etc., on the other. Yet every earnest teacher will 
ultimately succeed in enabling the children to fully distinguish the'<' 
impressions, and to arrive at a clear conception of ^'tasteless." 

By fiir easier it will be to teach the idea "colorless."' The child 
readily perceives that pieces of coloi-ed glass impart their respective 
hues io objects seen through them, that colored liquids impart their 
linge to objects immersed in them, while clear glass and clear water 
have no more effect upon the color of objects seen through them, 
Ihan the opening in a ring or the spaces between the fingers. 

New odors are introduced as during the first period ; dark and 
light shades are taught by comparisons as opportunities offer. Thid. 
however, will be discussed more fully in a separate section on 
"color.*' 

We would here especially ask the teacher to exercise an untiring 



patience. One gvett cause, perhaps the grestost, of failnrs in edu- 
cation , is (he feet that parents and teachers cannot wait. Yet the men- 
(a1 development of the child» as well as its physical development is, 
in its early stages, very slow, almost insensible ; and this must be 
kept in view constantly, if we would form a substantial* thorough 
mind, capable of rapid acquisition and powerful, correct applica- 
tion of knowledge. The teacher*s principal duty is to consUntly 
probe the child's mind, in ragard to its capacity and power, and not 
to allow it to try itself upon subjects beyond its full and easy grasp. 



QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

[Kxtract from a Koport road before the Fonnsylvania State Toaohera' Aasoci- 

tion.] 

This Convention will bear with us, while we allude briefly to a 
few esaetUials in point of preparation for the duties of the school 
room, some of which are too often overlooked. 

First. 7/ie teacher viuet be a man of large heart. He must he 
what he eeeme to be : and seem to be possessed of an ardent desire 
to do his pupils good. Young hearts may respect him who loves 
them not, but they never place implicit confidence in such a person. 
But this is the character of the relation existing between the true 
teacher and his pupils. There will always be sunshine in the 
school where love is the ruling principle. 

Second. Ihe teacher ehovld be a etudeni of na/ur^— especially of 
child nature. The dispositions, manners, habits and modes of 
thought peculiar to each, furnish ample food for study and reflec- 
tion. He who teaches must be able to reach the heart. The head 
13 best cultivated through this medium. But books will not far- 
nish this knowledge. The secret springs of feeling in the sensitive 
natures of children are only found after the most patient labor and 
careful observation. Neither can we properly study the nature of 
childhood in the school room alone. We need to observe it in other 
relations. When in school, childi-en are under restraint. Promi- 
nent traits are sometimes concealed here, which the home or the 
playground will develop. Observe them then. See how they are 
influenced. Why are they pleased ? What arouses them ? Why 
do they seem cheerful, contented ? Why leaps the spirit at (he 



eileotiKigiiig Btmle of frieitdfi, aad why does florrow mantlo ihe 
cboek, which but ft moment ago was all indimit with hope and joj ? 

Is sneh knowledge "too high/' ftnd cannot the teacher ''attain 
nnto it V* It is, indeed, far raacbing. To succeed will require 
philosophic disoemment It is study which is above and beyond 
book k>re — requiring perception, thought, judgment, philosophy. 
But it cannot be dispensed with safely. This quick insight into 
the workings of the human mind and heart sometimes comes intui- 
tively. Such men are teachers by nature, and often succeed well 
with limited mental endowments. Indeed, so sure have been the 
results of their labors in this department, that many, after carefully 
weighing the matter, have applied the maxim, **Poeta nasdtur non 
jU*' to teachers, and, accordingly assert, that "ieachers are *born, 
not made,' " We cannot give our full assent to this view, inas- 
much as numerous instances are not wanting to prove that even 
ordinary natural acquirements may be made equal to the best, with 
sufficient care and training. But a study of natura must be the 
price. 

The views here presented lead us 4» observe, that we can easily 
satisfy our own minds as respects the validity of these principles in 
'the formation of the mental habits of the teacher, by reflecting that 
culture must always be adapted to the nature and ciroumstances of 
Ihe thing cultivated. All plants require certain conditions as essen* 
tial to the growth of all ; as, lor instance, given degrees of heat and 
moisture, media of circulation. Ac, And yet each species requires 
SL»fnitkod of culture peculiar in many respects to itself. Who would 
•think of adopting a common mode of cultivation for the raising of 
tomatoes, grapes and blackberries? None, sui^ely. And yet each 
requires soil, rain and sunlight. Philosophers tell us that mind is 
every where e$»erdially the same. It may be, aad probably is, the 
fact. But assuming this, it must be admitted that we find it under 
•conditions exceedingly vaned, requiring modes of development as 
diverse in character and detail as those adopted in our operations 
«with the material world. Hind and soul are sometime%outlined, as 
it were, in the material : — ^the eye, the smile, the carriage — all con- 
tributing to impress the beholder with their prominent characteris- 
tics. Intellect and heart, quick jjerception and warm feeling, with 
delicate sensitiveness, are indicated in the glance which embodies 
both thought and emotion, in the blush which acknowledges an 
.an appreciative word and in the mingled and changing hues which 



belimjr pMsioii npperaioBt. Theat are growing bat tender pbnte. 
They need no hot-hovee cnltnre. Th^ promiee nuch and wil 
rerify the sfune if you bsiqUud a healthy growth. The pknfc w31 
bloseom. See to it that the steflt be aufiiciently atrong to support 
the cliHiteTS. 

Agfria, mind is buried beneath its loads of moitaKty. It seems 
^onteht to sleep. Inert as its casement, it acts only upon compul- 
sion for a tifiie. It has scarcely enough of brilliancy to brighten 
the eye or crimson the cheek« Desiring no communion with mind, 
it scorns expression. It wears its own channel and the wheels of 
its progress seem clogged. Mistake not, here, my fellow teachers. 
The pupils in the former class are not alone the smart ones. Those 
in the latter are not oysters because shell-bound. Be patient 1 The 
dull boys frequently outetrip their fellows in a long race. When 
the mind of such begins to develop, it continues the task. Those 
become men who never cease improving. The builder of a ship 
intended to ride the tempest-lashed wavies of old ocean, does not 
select his timber from those varieties, which, in the depths of the 
forest, have grown so rapidly that the grains thereof are cleft 
asunder at a touch. But be tsJuea the oak of the highland — sturdy, 
•compact growth of many summers, ite grains bouod firmly together 
i^ the hardening influence of intense beat and furious winds, with 
which to erect his floating palace. Skrenffih ewery iokere developM 
4lowly, 

Says the biographer of Wellington, the illustrious soldier-states* 
man, when comparing him with his brother Wellesley : "Between 
him and his elder brother, had any one speculated on the future 
career of both, how erroneous would have been his conclusions. 
At his first school Wellesley gave promise of a distinguished man* 
hood : Wellington did not ; and yet how easily can this be recon* 
ciled I The taste and fancy that afterward produced the Senator, 
were germain to the classic forms of Eton; while those mental 
. properties which alone can constitute the soldier, like metal in a 
mine, lay dormant, until time betrayed the ore, and circumstances 
•elicited ite brilliancy." 

To apply these thoughte to the subject in hand, we remark, that 
one of the mistakes made in our efforte to educate, is the one which 
ad(^te the same course of treatment-— of drill and instruction — 
indiscriminately, for all. It will not be in place to enlarge upon 
this point in thia report. 



Third. Temcker$ 9hmUd be Me to teach ttUhaui the nee ef m 
text-book. Text books are of use oiilj for aesigned leseone. And, 
even then, the teacher maj as well test his classes upon them inde- 
pendent of the book — calling for uieae rather than for tporde, in a 
given order. But instruction and drill — both of which are entirelj 
dietincii from the mei*e hearing of lessons — must be given wiihoui 
the book, as the clergyman preaches without his Bible, as the phy- 
sician advises and administers, with his theories of medicine ai 
home in his ponderous folios, as the biwyer pleads the cause of his 
client, without constant reference to the statutes. This ability will 
lead to the habit of assigning lessons b^ topic, instead of £^ the pope, 
and give pupils a more enlarged view of every subject of study. 
Too many efforts are made to put the teacher in the text*book. 
Allow US to suggest that this is tec narrow a sphere to be occupied 
by a Profeeeeir, and that it may serve a better purpose to have the 
teacher in the eckoe^troom, allowing him, for the 8<ike of his pupils, 
a tolerabtj^ wide range for thought. 

Fourth. Aptness in illustration constitutes an essentia] qualifica- 
tion of the teacher. Theories, classifications, and concise generali- 
zations of scientific truth, however nicely and logically presented, do 
not embody the soul of teiching. To children, they are forms 
without life — skeletons unclothed. Their constant presentation to 
pupils, unaccompanied with suitable illustrations, induces an her^ 
culean effort to memorise the words, sentences and paragraphs^ 
which are used in the book, or by the teacher to express fhem. 
The young, wholly bent to this effort, soon become parrots, ma- 
chines. Power of thought, the thing most needed, is enfeebled, 
and memory itself becomes dissipated and weak from over exertion. 
It is the choice, pointed, apt illustration, which leads out the grow- 
ing mind. Synikeeis first, analysts finally. This order is seldom 
observed in teaching ; though the two principles are often so united 
iu a single exercise, as to require discernment to separate them. 
The teacher should know how to d&this, using each at will. In- 
duction and Deduction are the keys which unlock the store house 
of truth. 

Fifth. A correct use of lanffuage is a "sine qua nan** in a true 
teacher. Correct expression leads to correctness of thought. In- 
deed, so closely are words and thought allied, that it is doubtful 
whether we think at all, without thinking in words. A more per- 
sistent effort, both by meons of requisition and example, should be 



made to pieserre ibe parity, the Tigor, the conciseness and tlie 
power of our noble English tongae. How absurd and prorocatire 
of smiles, to listen to recitations in grammar, and hear teacher and 
pupils talk glibly of nouns and verbs, propositions and phrases, of 
2^ovemment and agreement, disjunctives and oonjunctives, cnses 
aiui corre)ativee— all parties, in the meantime, violating estaUiefaed 
usages of the language with impunity. One pedagogue in o«e sec- 
tion talks of the ^'teown'' (town), and the "ceow" (cow) ; another 
of the true "Gaud" (God), and the "servus" (service) whioh is 
his due ; another speaks of a '*cam" (calm) day, but instantly 
(^sorrects himself, by observing that it is properly "caum" accord- 
ing to the authorities. In other localities, we hear of "winnegar'* 
(vinegar), and ^'vittals," (victuals) from the lips of those who are 
cmoloyed to form the habits of our children. The teacher of evr 
youth used to speak of the '*heft" of an article, meaning its weight. 
Not many leagues distant from the metropolis of our Suite, the M- 
lowing incident occurred: A teacher addressed a pupil as they 
met at the door of the school room one morning, as foHows : "Good 
morning, James, the *ka$r* is cool." The shrewd boy raised his 
cap, and running his fingers through his curly locks said, "mine 
ain't, though.'* The disconcerted teacher defended his statement 
by retorting, chat "he did not mean the *air* of *§d.* but the *kaur' 
of the *kaimosph&r0.' " 

In another department we meet with "aiut," "taint," "musn't," 
"arent" and the like. T/iem hats; I teen him : this here lesson ; 
new beginners ; adjectives relate* to nouns, <!ec., are so common aa 
to be recognized as mementoes of the school life of whole genera* 
tions. Again, since a rose smells, it of course smells sweeHy, 
Boys should sit erectly at their seats, drc. But we need not multiply 
iastances of this class, as our only design is to illustrate. What is 
teaching worth when given with such examples continually before 
the mind of the learner ? 

Wo have thus named a few of the more prominent elements 
which enter into the real qualifications of an instructor of youth ; 
and which, with others of like character, should be incorpomted in 
every standard which assumes to assign limits to his acquirements. 
These, with a high-toned moral character, underlie all that is valu- 
able in learning, in culture, in mental and in personal worth. 



Mf A Jiekipi^ncd Rod. 

**A METAPHORICAL ROD." 

BT S. P. P. 

During the discussions in the "College of Teachers,'* a number 
of jeare ago in Cinciunaci, the queution of the proprielj of corporal 
punishment in schools was before the bodj, and several speeches 
had been made on each side. It was urged by the opponenu of 
such mode'^ of punishment* that it was rather a relic of the barbar- 
ous ages, and ought to be abolished in this enlightened day. In 
reply to the arguments drawn from the Bible, it was said that Solo- 
mon did not mean by the rod literally a stick, or branch of birch or 
hickory ; but that the word was used in a metaphorical sense for 
any kind of correction, or even for sharp reproof or moral suasion , 
by which a reformation could be effected far better than by whip- 
ping. In proof of this, suck passages as the following were quoted : 
*'I will visit their transgressions with the rod, and their iniquities 
with stripes." "Hear the rod and Him that hath appointed it.'' 
'iShall I come to you with a rod or in love ?" A venerable **D. 
D.'' arose to reply. He admitted that the word was used in a 
figurative sense in those passages, and perhaps in some others, but 
not in the passages that had been quoted from Proverbs, auch as : 
"Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child ; but the rod of cor- 
rection shall drive it far from him." "He that spareth the rod 
hateth his son." "Withhold not correction from the child ; for if 
Uiott beatest him with the rod he shall not die." Then another 
passage was quoted with most telling effect : "A whip ibr the horse, 
a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the fool's back." "Now, Mr. 
President," said the speaker, "if it be a metaphorical rod, it must also 
be a metaphorical bridle, and a metaphorical whip, and I should 
like to see the gentleman riding a fiery steed down street with « 
metaphorical bridle/** The house was convulsed with laughter, 
and the opposition battery silenced. 

As to the merits of the question, I have never had a doubt, since 
I was old enough to form an opinion, of the right and the expe- 
diency of an occ4isional resort to the rod, both in the family and the 
school. My reverence for the word of God, my experience as a 
teacher, and my observation of others who have tried both systems, 
confirm me in the opinion. I admit that this is an age of progress 
uid of wonderful improvements ; but still some things will have in 
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h% done in "the good old waj" for dome time yet. Many railroads 
have been made, but I have heard of none up the hill of scieDce — 
many "easy methods" of acquiring knowledge, but I know of none 
without hard atudy. Neither do I believe that, with all our prog- 
resB, we aie likely to get much ahead of Solomon and the other 
inspired writers of the Bible. It may be fashionable with certain 
seif-infiated young men to call these writers '^old fogy," and their 
writings "fossiliferous ;" but they may learn more wisdom before 
they die, if they don't die too soon. Human nature, and child na- 
ture, is very much the same that it was three thousand years ago, 
and needs very much the same remedies. I would by no means 
advocate an indiscriminate and cruel use of the rod. A man is not 
fit to teach school who turns the school room into a thieshing 
floor. He needs prudence, and discretion, and self-control, and 
discrimination, to use the rod wisely and beneficially. Some chil- 
dren never need it. They are delicate as the sensitive plant, and a 
gentle reproof will afiect them more than a sound whipping will 
others. But there are clearly cases where the rod must be used, 
or the child suffered to triumph over the teacher, and an end be 
put to all discipline in the school, or else the child be expelled and 
given up to be ruined and to ruin others. Obedience must be se- 
cured, absolute submission to the will of the teacher, or there is an 
«nd to all order and discipline aud improvement in school, and if 
corporal punishmeot is necessary occasionally to secure this end, 
then let it be used.-*- Ohio EdueoHonal MorUhty, 



It would be infinitely better and wiser to employ suitable persors to 
superintend the exercises and amusements of children under seven years 
of age in the fields, orchards, and meadows, and point out to tham the 
richer beauties of nature than to have them immured in crowded school 
rooms in a state of inaction, poring over torn books and primers, conning 
words of whose meaning they are ignorant, and breathing foul air.— Dr. 
CaidwelL 



Pine sensibilities are like woodbines, delightful luxuries ot beauty to 
twine round a solid, upright stem of understanding; but very poor 
things if they are left to creep along the ground. 



Some one has wisely said, "We cannot afford to be ignorant." 
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FIRST STEPS IN TEACHING CHILDHEN TO EEAD. 

BY BEV. CBOSBT. 

Language is the chief medium of communicating knowledge in its va- 
rious relations. Oral language is evanescent, and requires juxta-position 
of the parties : it is not easilj- retainable. Therefore Literature is of very 
great importance ; so of course is learning to read. 

But reading is not merely conceiving or pronouncing the sounds deno- 
ted hy certain groups of letters as they are arranged in lines on a page. 
The fundamental principle in reading is a clear and just conception of 
the mental states denoted by words and phrases, and their relations as in- 
dicated by the connections of the parts of sentences. Pronunciation is 
not necessary for this, as is clear from the case of deaf mutes. In loud 
reading, these mental states should be uttered properly as in speaking. 
In the early exercises of reading, the power and habit of pidunsing what 
is read should be carefully formed and confirmed. 

It may be assumed that a very important part of educating the young 
is to enable them so to use books as to acquire useful knowledge. Persoaal 
teachers and school attendance should be dispensed with as early as 
possible, and books be used at home. 

In teaching to read, the starting point from which a plan is to be formed 
should be the relation of written to spoken words. Spoken words are 
sounds, single or connected, generally modified at the beginning or eloee> 
or at both by various positions of the vocal organs in the utterance. A 
printed word is generally a group of letters, eome of which denote Eounds, 
others denote positions of the vocal organs — e. g. vowels — consonants, 
letters are signs of sounds and positions. But nothing is to be said to 
the child of this at first. The printed characters are to be called letters 
used to read with, and each one has its name. 

In language, there are these four items : Events ; the ideas, feelings, &c. 
sugested by them ; oral words to express them ; literal words as signs 
of the former. But there is no resemUanoe between either two of these 
four classes. The child having learned to talk, has learned to use oral 
words as signs of ideas and things, and is therefore competent to learn 
that certain letters are signs of oral words and of ideas snd things. 

Children easily learn the names of common things by the frequent sight 
and use of thsm ; aj^d in such manner should they be taught the letters o^ 
the alphabet. They should at the outset be taught that letters are signs 
of what we say and what we talk about. To do this, first show pictmes 
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of fiuniliar objects ; gpaak of those ptcturos as signs of the real objects so 
that when the picture is seen we think of the thing and »peak its name. 
And also if we see the object we think of its name. Speak of the mgns 
in common ujio, as ringing the bell, blowing the horn, knocking at the 
door, ftc. Letters and words are signs of what one must say when read- 
ing a book. Each letter has its name, and they are twenty six in num- 
ber. 

Now it is time to begin the work of teaching a child literal words as 
Mffn$. In the early courso use letters each having a shape and name 
quite different from others. and X are easier learned than B and D. 
UaTe capital letters on thick pasteboard, or thin wooden squares, one 
letter only on each. 

Select O ; have the child put a finger on and call it by name : have 
the finger moved around on it so as to learn its shape, continually repeat- 
ing its name. Point to other letters, C and G, and say it is not 0, be- 
cause it has an open place in one side. Have the made with a pencil 
on a slate, and pointed out on the pages of books. Say nothing about 
its sound ; but its shape and name. Then take X and go through a 
similar process. 

Now show a good picture of an ox : it is not a live ox ; it is not a (ieotf 

ox ; it is ih&pidure of an ox : when we see it we think of a real ox, and 

we say ox : and it you hear one say ox then you think of an ox. Now 

when you see the letters and X together, the X close at the right side 

of the O, <hus OX, you must think of ox, and say ox. OX are letters 

that spell ox ; they are used together as the sign that you must think of 

an ox and say ox To say the names of letters as they are put one after 

the other, is spelling ox— looking at the letters or thinking of thorn, and 

then saying ox, is pronouncing the word ;— ox is a word. It takes two 

letters to spell it ; it is the name of an animal. The letters must be put 

O X 
together this way — OX, or it will not spell ox : XO w v ^'' O ^^ °*** 

spell any thing. 

Then take B in the same manner as Oand X Then spell box. Have 
a picture of a box, and exercise as with OX 

Also take F and proceed in the ?ame manner as with and X : and 
B likewise : then spell fox, exercising as with ox and box. Then, having 
the four lettered blocks on the table, call for the spelling and pronouncing 
of the three werds, ox, fox, box. 

Now we have reached this point : Literal words are signs of oral 
words, and of what oral words mean also. 

If now we select E we can form the word beef: then with S we can 
spell foxes, boxfs ; then with A we can spell eats, feet, beats, beets, foot, 
boots, bears, ears ; then with G, geese, goose, gets, got, fats, bats, bars, 
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stars, starts ; then with R root, rot, grass, great, grease, rose ; then with 
C, ears, cats, cots, coats, cobs. 

Foxes eat geese. Oats oat rats. Fat ox. Oreat ox. Great box. A* 
fat goose. Qet a rose. A great ox eats grass, Ac 

E?ery additional letter learned enables one to make more pbrues and 
sentences. Bat be sare that the scholar gets a clear understanding — a 
mental picture of the meaning of each word, phrase or sentence, and 
reads it with a natural utterance. Hare the pupil form the words with 
letters separating the words properly. And when the letters ar^all 
learned the pupil knows how to spell, and how to read, and that hook 
words are used like oral words about what we see and hear and think 
and talk about. 



EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONER OF 
COOK COUNTY, ILL. 

OOVSRNnifT. 

The Goyernment of a school should be mild but firm. Pupils shcidd 
feel that it is right to comply with all the regulations of the school room, 
and the requirements of the teacher ; but they should at the same time 
feel that it is necessary to do so, and that a teacher's rightful authority 
must be respected. A teacher should treat his pupils with uniform 
kindness, thus impressing them with his desire for their welfare ; but he 
should also be strict and severe, if necessary to the perfect discipline of 
the school, or the reformation of the scholars. Punishments should be 
used sparingly, but when resorted to should be used with effect, and 
with a view to the reformation of the party punished, and the prevention 
of future misdemeanors. A little ingenuity on the part of the teacher, 
will, in many cases, avoid punishment. If a teacher does not require toe 
much of his scholars, and manages always to keep them employed in 
study, or legitimate and permitted amusements and play, they will have 
no time and the loss inclination for mischief or gross conduct. 

There are also some exercises that may be introduced as valuable aids 
to the discipline of a school. Among these I would mention physical 
and other general exercises, in which all the pupils are required to take 
active part By means of these, order may sometimes be brought out of 
disorder very quickly. It is a very easy matter to gororn some schools, 
but it requires a firm purpose and a clear head to manage others welL 
The teacher often has much to perplex him, and parents and directors 
should be considerate and render him eveiy possible assistance, in all 
cases a mutual effort should be made to prevent any misunderstanding 
between teachers and parents.. Both laboring for the same object^the 
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good of the pupil— thej sbonld cerUinly h»rmoHize. In all eases where 
the pupil is iuoonrigibly bed, & confereoce should be sought with the pa- 
rents before extresM measures are resorted to. 

FHTBIOAL EXHIGIBE8. 

Some ^tem of physical exercises should be iutroduoed into all the 
schools. These exercises drife away stupidity and listlessness, start the 
blood, and bring health and activity to all the Ofgani of the syMm* 
While these exercises are being taken, the windows should be thrown 
open and the room bountifully supplied with fresh air. At the close of 
the exercises^ the windows should be closed to prevent the children frona 
taking cold. Every pupil should take part in these exercises^ and» to be 
useful, they must be entered into with a great degree of energy and Tigor. 
The children uniformly take great delight in them, when properly prae- 
ticed, and they serve as a stimulus to the school. They should not be 
continued long at a time. 

SINGING. 

It is not to be expected that every teacher is qualified to teach mutic. 
Almost every teacher, however, can sing more or less. All who etm 
sing should sing daily with their pupils, and teach them appropriate 
songs and melodies. Those who cannot sing themselves, should try to 
have their pupils sing. There are almost always some in school who 
ean lead. Singing is at once a relaxation from study, and a pleasure. It 
cultivates the nobler feelings of the heart, and its importance in a school 
cannot well be overestimated. The singing exercises should always be 
short and lively. 

SLATE AND PENCIL. 

Every child in the school room, that is too small to study, exo^ 
during recitation, should be provided with a slate and pecdl with which 
to b>]sy and amuse himself between the hours of recitation. With these 
be can learn to draw and prlct letters, and they will serve to ke^ hina 
pleasantly and usefully employed and out of mischie£ With them, eariy 
instruction, which is usually so slow and burdensome to children, may 
be much facilitated, and made comparatively easy and pleasant A slate 
and pencil will cost but a fbw cents, and they are quite as important a{id 
necessary as books. 



The progress of knowledge is slow. Like the sun, we cannot see it 
moving ; but after a while we perceive that it has moTod ; nay, that it 
has moved onward. 

Patience is good, but perseverance is better. 

Good temper is likeasonoy day, it sheds a brightMSsofer every thing. 
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SzamiAen and Trustees' Department. 

ANSWERS IN EXAMINATION. 

Wo take the following from the reports of Examiner?, as published in 
the late report of the Saperintendent of Public Instruction in Ohio. 
From these '^choice points," the inference seems iair, that all the school 
heepera have not migrated from Ohio westward. We are slow to laugh 
at the ignorance of our follows, but these upset our gravity, and wc 
••give in." Well, for the specimens : 

One teacher being required to spell and define, Dirge and Superficial, 
gaye the following : 

*^Durge, something in vizibal." 

** Superficial, means something a little extry." 

I suppose the examiner pronounced this teacher a little "extry" — i. <. 
superficial. 

•'Another, 32 years of age, bounded Ohio on the north by New York, 
on the east by Ma.ssachusetts, on the south by Tennessee, on the west 
by Illinois." 

Surely that teacher has never seen White's Cla^s Book, or the Ohio 
Bdncational Monthly. 

Another says, "New England and Canada comprise the kingdom of 
Qreat Britain ; Nova Scotia and New Brunswick constitute the British 
empire '.—the political divisions of North America are, Democracy and 
Bepublicans." 

Copperheads were not invented we suppose at that time. We give no 
others. 

These are doubtless extreme cases, but go &r, painfully far, to show 
what low conceptions of teaching still linger in the minds of portions of 
the comtD unity. Had these persons possessed any adequate couception 
of the true qualifications of a teacher, they would not have applied lor 
Ikenses to teach. 

These are but specimens which we fear may be found in almost ever}' 
neighborhood throughout tlie land. Let all work for improvement Let 
all join in the exclamation of the dying Goethe — Mot-e light ! more Ughi .'— 
Ed. 



TRUSTEES' CONVENTION, 

A convention of the Trustees of Boone co., Ind.. was held in Lebanon 
on the 27(h of June, 1863, and was organised by calling A. H. Long^y 
to the chair, and appointing W. F. W. C. Ensminger Secretary. 

The object of the meeting being stated bj the Secretary, a committee 
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•n resoIatioDfl w«8 appointed who reported the followin^^ which were 
uiuuiimoasiy adopted, as the deliberate acts of said oonTention : 

Beaolved, Ist, That the Trustees of Boone county use their influenoe 
and strongly reoomnend to their directors, and the peopfo of the districts, / 
to call school meetings in their several districts, on the first ^turday of 
September, in each year, for the purpose of selecting their teadtierB, and 
discharging such other duties as are specified in section 25th, of the 
school law. 

2d. That we ignore the practice of requesting the county examiner to 
omit certain branches in the certificates of teachers ; and that he be. re- 
quested to issue no license containing a less number than the six branches • 
required by law. 

3d. That we require our dtpectois to report to us the number of pri- 
vate schools, and the number of pupils attending each, in their several 
districts, by the second Monday of August in each year. 

4th. That we shall hereafter employ no teacher, until he has obtained 
proper license from the county examiner to teach. 

5th* That we visit our public schools in our respective townships, at 
lease twice during the term of public teaching. 

6th. Thai we recommend our teachers to adhere firmly to the text 
books of tiie common schools, as recommended by the State Board of 
education when Miles J. Fkteher was Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; and that we discountenance any effort that may be made by 
agente or others to introduce the recently approved text books into the 
public schools of Boone county, as recommended by the present Stete 
Board of Education. 

7th. That the editor of the Indiana Mail be requested to publish the 
proceedings of this convention, and that a copy of these resolutions be 
lumisbed to the ofBce of the Indiana School Journal 

On motion, the convention acyoumed. 

A. H. LONGLEY, Chairman, 

W. F. W. C. EHsaoNaKB, fl^y. 



I do not know any contrast that would be more surprising to an Eng- 
lishman, up to that moment, ignorant of the matter, than that which he 
would fiind by visiting, first of all, a free school in London md then a> 
free school in New York. The female pupil at a free school in London 
as a rule, is either a pauper or a charity girl ; if not degraded, at least 
stigmatised by the badges and dress of the charity. The lemide pupil at 
a free school in New York is neither a pauper nor a charity girl. In 
speaking to her you cannot guess whether her lather has a dollaer a day 
or three thousand dollars a year. Her manner to you is the same a»< 
though her fiither were in all respecte your equal. — Anffuny lfdfkp$, 
8ch. Jonr.— 27. 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

'On the 4th of August we escaped from the heated and parched rogioa 
-of parallel 46^ to the more northern clime of parallel 42^ on the lake, to 
•attend the National Teachers' Association at Chicago. As to drought, 
we improved our concfition somewhat, as to heat none, saye when we 
* caught an aquatic breath from the lake. To any of our young readers 
who have not seen for themselves, we may state that Chicago is a % 
dty, and Lake Michigan S&%lig pile of water. — But we must leave pre- 
liminaries and -come to -our theme, the National. 

This body met'for its fourth annual session on the fifth of August, and 
remained in session until the evening of the seventh. The number of 
teachers present'was Tarioosly estimated from eight to twelve hundred. 
The audience at times according to our best Judgment, ran as high as 
fifteen hundred, but by &ir iitference, not more than three-fourths of 
these could be claimed as teachers. On the last evening it was announced 
bylJthe President that the Association numbered about eleven hundred 
members. Further, it was stated by hhn in his opening address, that 
this was the largest educational association ever held on this continent 
All the northern States were represented. Additional, and to us gratify- 
ing, several of the southern States were represented^Missouri, Kentucky, 
ICuyland. and it was said, -we know not how correctly, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and Viiginia. 

Now reader, we suppose yon are becoming impatient to learn who was 
there and what was said and done. We much regret that we will be 
obliged to disappoint you in a good degree at this point We have not 
room to attempt a report of any of the addresses ; any thing less than 
thirty pages of our Journal would not give you a &!r synopsis. We caif 
give you but a few general points about speakers, sulgects and business. 
The number of set addresses and pi^rs was somewhere fi-om 15 to 20. 
Among the speakers were some of the most distinguished educators of 
the United States. Of these may be prominently named President Hill, 
of Harvard University, and Hon. Henry Barnard, LL. D., of Conn., Ed- 
itor of the American Journal of Education. These two men have each a 
itttional reputation. Taking their efforts oh this occasion as a standard 
of the men, Hill is the better thinker, Barnard the better speaker. In- 
deed we may -say, and say truthfully, by /or the better speaker. His 
style of speaking is easy, earnest and direct, partaking much of the free- 
dom -of the platform speaker. Conducive to this he has a fine physical 
development; the finest we ever saw in a man of scholastic pursuits. 



He is iron gnj, yet etnught es twenty, witb % ftiU obeet^ ImkmmI Bhonlden 
•od^ear voice. For all thaee, so fiur m they are the produota of his own 
efforts end cere, we admiie him. He demonstimtes the feet that a man 
mi^ be a student and yet retain a fine physical organism, at least fine in 
appearance ; for, of his vigor we know nothing, save by inference. 

In all the above points, Dr. Hill is the opposite ; apparently feeble in 
person^ feeble in voice, somewhat careless as to manner, seemingly obliv* 
ioos of his audience. In the two addresses before us, we cannot say he 
is a larger thinker than Barnard, but obviously a doter. 

Should any peisMial friend of either of these men read the above, we 
again remind him that these remarks are based solely upon the addresses 
there made, uo allusion being haa to their respective positions or reputa- 
tions. 

Addresses were made by other gentlemen of afailHy, bat of less reputation 
than that of the men named above. Among these we may name Hon, 
G. M. Gregory, Sup*t of Public Instruction, Michigan, A. E. Sheldon, 
Superintendent Pub. Schools, Oswego, N. T., Z. Richards of Washington, 
and othen. 

Without delaying with further particulars of these addresses, we may 
say ibr the information of interested parties, they, with the other pro- 
ceedings of the Association, will be published in pamphlet form. When 
and where this publication will take phM», we cannot now state, but may 
be aUe to do so at some ftiture time. 

Of Resolutions and Discussions. 
These were few, in our judgment, by fer teo few for either the interest 
or profit of the Association ; few persons love to sit and be talked at 
three days in soooession. 

Among what we deem the more important of the resolutfons are the 
following : 

By I. Tuokerman, of Ohio : Ee$oived, That a comffliltee of three be ap- 
pointed to report «t the next annual meeting of the Association, upon the 
comparative merits of what is termed theoretical or general and practical 
or q;wcifio inptruotkm. 

By Ckorge Ansorge of Mass.: Besdlwed, That singing should be taught 
to some extent in every public school, and that public teachers, by whom 
in most cases this branch will be cultivated, should cultivate their musi- 
cal fecttlties as mucli as cireumstances will permit 

By the writer : lUsoived^ That a committee of five be appointed to con- 
sider and report sometime during the session, what are the duties of edu- 
cators relative to teaching the principles of the Government, also the rig^ 
and diUiea of the citizen under the same. 

In compliance with this resolution the committee reported the following, 
which wos unanimously adopted : 
"Whereas, in a Democratie Government, wherein the people an of ne- 
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cessity tlie sovoreigm, it ifl indispefigable to the prosperfty and perpetmtjr 
of such GoferniaeBt that these sovereigns, the people, understand the 
pmeiples of said QoTernment ; 

And whereas, the exigencies of the times demand the highest intelli- 
gence, and purest patriotism ; therefbre, 

Meaohad, 1, That it is imperatire thst the Historj, the Polity and the 
CoBstitatioa of our Ooremment he taught in aE oor schools, wherein the 
maturity of the pupils is equal to the suf^ects. 

Be8olt»df 2; That this Association earnestly commends this sul^eet to 
the attention of teachers, trustees and committeemen throughout the na- 
tion. 

Beiotvtdf 3, That this tsaohing should never be prostituted to the 
inculcation of merely partisan sentiments and principles.'' 

Teachers of Indiana, will you take noteof the spirit of these resolutiona 
and so Ikr as practieabler act in aecordaoce with the same ? Let us teach 
the History, Polity and Oonstitution of our glorious Qovemment, also 
love for country, dfevotlon to the Union and obedience to the laws, then 
ihe mofutrous political heresy tf mxBiion can never be re-enaded in this Qovem- 
nam. 

Our space fiyrtHds farther continoance of resolutions, save to give the 
substance of one which we leam l^rough the reporters ; namely : That 
no one who is not avowedly loyri and opmly and heartily in iivor of the 
suppression of the rebellion, should be entrusted with the responsible 
duty of training the young. 

The officers elect for the eniuiiig year aire W. H. Wells, of Chicago, 
Ptestdent ; D. N. Caxp, of New Britain, Obnn., Secretary ; Z. Righaum, 
of Washington, D. C, Treasurer ; with twelve Vice Presidents «nd 
eighteen Counselors. These olBceis and counselors constitute the 
Board of Directors which determines the programme and place of meet- 
ing for next year. The place of meeting is, so Ikr as we know, undeter- 
mined ; ^whilst a part of the programme is already madeovt and adopted* 
This stands thus : Lectures or Fktpers : 

A system of Free Schools, comprising Primary, Qrammar atid higher 
gnules for each 8tate--Dr. ICoJilton, Baltimore. 

The (hading of Town, Village and Country Schools^A, S. Eissellr 
Iowa. 

One or more Normal Schools should be established and maintained aft 
pviblic expense in each State— Biohard Bdwards, III 

A Profossor of the Seienoe of Teaching should be appointed m eaefa 
important College or Untvefsity*— President HiU, Harvard University. 

The Teachers of each State should estaUish and sustain an Sducft' 
tkmal Journal— a. W. Hoss, Indiana. 

Teachers' Associations should be organised and maintained in each 
Stab, aooBty aod town— J. W. Balldey, New York. 
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flUbcMQinial men should be «KKMiited to IBl eduoMionil offlow of ftll 
deacriptiond— E. F. Weston, Msioe. 

GompetitiTe ezMninaiions showid prsoide sppointoieatB lo plaoesof 
trust — Hon. Henry Bwnsid, Conn. 

The amount of Beligious Instnietion deniable sad ftttftinaUe in tlie 
Public Schools— Hon. J. M. Gresory, MidugMi. 

A National Bureau of Education ahoold be estabyshed by the Fedeml 
Government— Noble Butler, Ky. 

Readers, we have ^ven you a very fragnentaary aoeonnt of the pn>- 
oeedings of this Association, yet as fall as our space would permit 
Hoping the few points which have been given may be of sove interest, 
we leave the sulject, earnestly deeking that many of you may be able to 
go next year and see for yourselves. 



INSTITUTES. 

Center Point, Clay Co^ Ind., Aug. 1, 1863. 
Editob Saaooi. Joushaxi : The J«dy No. of the Journal contained a 
notice of an Institute to be held at Bowling Green, in this county. That 
Instititute convened on Monday, July 20, and continued in session during 
the week. Classes were organised and instructed in the common 
branches by ProL G. W. Hoss, aided by Sam. Loveless, our worthy and 
efficient Examiner. Twenty nine Teachers were enndled during the 
session and contributed liberally to its support The average daily at- 
tendance of teachers was about twenty. It proved a perfeot success ; 
4Uid the teachers of Qay county will long remember that happy season 
of instraction, and they will ever feel grateful to Froi G. W. Hoss for 
the fidelity and zeal which he manifests in the cause of education. On 
the last Saturday in August the teachers and trustees of the counly will 
meet to effect a permanent organization of a Teachers' Association. 

Wiiiixuc Taatis, iSec^y. 



It is truly gratifying to be able to say that the Institute labors of this 
year are very considerably in advance of those of last year, hence in ad- 
vance of those of any preceding year. Up to time of writing, we have 
visited and labored in three, namely ; one at Bowling Green, Clay county; 
one at Columbus, Bartholomew county, and one at Connersville, Fayette 
county. Reports being on hand from two, and a report being expected 
from the other when it closes, we need say but little concerning any of 
these. 

The one in Qay was the first in thecounty. The attendance was as 
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good WB mual for tho first Besskms. Much credit is due Examiner LoYfr- 
less for his efforts in getting up and managing the Institute so success- 
fmlly. One notable feature was the attendance and encouragement of one 
of the Trustees during the entire session of the Institute. Will Trustees 
elsewhere notice, and think ? 

The Institute at GonnersTille was somewhat larger in number, the en- 
rollment being 80, the attendance being considerably larger Here, as in 
Cihj, much credit is due the Examiner, Kutting, for his untiring efforts in 
arranging for the Institute. 

The arrangements were among the best we have erer found for Hhe 
first session. Rooms, bells, blackboards, crayon, Arc, were all in order, 
together with a janitor pre-emplojed to keep them thus. 

The citizens gaye the Institute an encouragement worthy of all praise. 
Not only did they visit the Institute during the day, filling all our va- 
cant seats, and each lecture evening visit the lecture hall, filling it, but 
they opened their houses, giving a gratuitous entertainment to every 
teacher and every lecturer. They however went a step beyond this, 
which is in advance of any thing in our experience, namely contributed 
to the Examiner, the principal part of the funds to defray the expenses 
of the Institute. Without pursuing this thought into what may seem 
compliment, we give it as an opinion that Ck>nnersville is a nice place to 
hold an Institute, and would suggest to the teachers of Fayette, that this 
is the plaee for the Institute next year. 

The Institute at Columbus, Bartholomew county, partakes more of the 
character of a Normal School, being four weeks in duration, snd regular 
fees being charged each teacher. This is superintended by J. M. Olcott, 
Principal of the Columbus Schools. During the week of our stay Mr 
Olcott managed the Institute with success. In one particular he is emi- 
nent, namely, in precision,— opening and closing school and changing 
classes at the minute. A truly commendable element 

At the close of the first week when we left, the number enrolled 
was 49. 

As we expect a report at the close of the session, we will not pursue 
this further than to insert a serie»of resolutions forwarded to the Journal. 

PSEiJIBLB AND RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted by the Normal School at Columbus, Indiana,. July Zl&t^ 1863 : 

Whereas, in this and other parts of the State, there seems to be a 
growing sensitiveness on the part of Trustees and patrons relative to the 
political sentiments of teachers; therefore, 

Besohedf That in our opinion political sentiments, unless disloyal, have 
nothing to do in determining the qualifications of the teacher. 

2. That no teacher should, in his professional position or relation, in- 
culcate partisans sentiments or principles. 



3. That the teachers may, and, on proper oocMions, should tetoh the 
principles of the Govemment^-at the same ttme inculcate loye for coun- 
try, devotion to the Union, and obedienoe to the laws. 

4. That we honestly belisTe that trustees and parents owe it to the 
t^chools and to the country, to see well to it that no man of doubtful 
loyalty be entrusted with the re^K>nsible duty of training the young. 

5. That in our opinion neither trustees nor patrons have any legal or 
constitutional right to call teachers to account lor either the judicious 
expression or inculcation of loyal sentiments or principlea 

J. M. OLCOTT, Su^H. 
A. M. Graham, Se(^y, 

The Richmond, Indianapolis, and other Institutes being yet in session, 
notices are deftrred until next number. 



ITEMS. 

Prod Kice resigned his position as Principal ai the Newcsstle schools 
to take a like position in the Muncie schools, Delaware county. 

Jas. S. Ferris, ibr the last thirteen years a resident of Newcastle, and 
formerly a teacher, associates with Prod Bice. The Muncionians may 
consider themseWes fortunate in^^ecuring the labors oi two such men. 
May success attend the men and the schools. Mr. Page, Prod Bice's 
associate, remains at the head of the Newcastle sehools. 

Dr. E. Hunter has resigned his position in Princeton, Gibson county 
and gone to Bloomington, Monroe county, to take charge of the pubUc 
schools of the latter place. We havo reason to believe that Mr. Himter 
will infuse new life inta these sdiools. ^ 

Prof. Hewes of the Baptist Female Institute is enlarging the buildings, 
thus giving material evidence of prosperity. 

Pleasant Bond, Principal of the Second Ward schools of this city 
declines re-election, designing to enter College to complete his course of 
study. 

Catalogues. — Wabash College had last year, 9 seniors, 6 juniors, 10 
sophomores, 20 freshmen, 32 in the Normal Department, 25 preparato- 
ries—total 105. 

EIarlaak Colleob had seniors, 1, juniors, 10, sophomores, 6, firesh- 
men, 10 — ^total enrollment, 211. 

Louisville Male High School graduated at last commencement 8<— 
4 B. A.S and 4 B. S.s. 

AsBUBT Uniyebsitt graduated 8, and not 3 as the types made us say 
in last number. 

Gambieb Collsoe, 0., graduated 12, enrolled. 73 ; in Theological De- 
partment graduated 8, enrolled 2di 
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LuxBABD UiriTBBSiTr, IU.y gnulnftted 2, enroUed 381. 
WssLSTAN Unitsbsitt, lowft^ graduated 5, enzoUsd 128. 



PROM ABROAD. 

CALiF0BifiA.^Th6 Teaohere of California have established an Edaea- 
tianal JouraaL They issued the first number in July. The name is 
the Oalifomia Teacher, it is published in San Fraadsoo, under the 
management of four resident editors. 

Ohio Statb Teaohbbs' Association. — This Association held its 15th 
annual session at Cleyeland on the last days of June and first of July. 
Says the Ohio Monthly, between five and six hundred teachers and 
friends of education were present. Addresses and reports were made on 
the following snl^ects and by the following persons : Inaugural addressi 
by the President, E. E. White, editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly' 
Among other means to the end of educational improvement, the lecturer 
submited the following : 

1. A more general circulation of periodicals and books, dealing |»rac^'- 
caUy with school instruction and management among teachers and school 
officers. 

2. A revival of Teachers' Institutes in all the counties of the State, 

S. County Superintendents to oversee the work as it progresses, and 
to imbue the rank and file of the profession with a true educational spirit 

A Report on Military Instruction in Schools, by Eli T. Tappan. 

A central idea in this report is that the State should give every boy a 
military education. 

A Report on Gymnaaties, by Mr. Eotch. 
• He holds that Mens eana in corpore sano is still good doctrine though 
two thousand years old. He opposes, even a little ungraciously ridicules* 
light or free gymnastics, holding strongly to the heavy, or fixed-apparatus 
gymnastics. . 

A Report on Teachers' Institutes, by T. E. Suliot 

The importance of Institutes and the manner of conducting them, are 
clearly and ably set forth. 

From a series of patriotic resol'itions we take the following as evincing 
the genuine loyalty of Ohio teachers : 

Beaoivedj "That in this war against the rights of man, our sympathies 
and our whole hearts are with our Gtovemmentin the efforts to put down 
this rebellion as far as in us lies ; and that we execrate a traitor wherever 
found.'' 

Teachers of Ohio, allow me to say, the teachers of Indiana can unite 
heart and hand with you on that platform. 

Also a series of resolutions stating reports of iTUemperance and immorality 
on the part of the State Superintendent These are dami^ng reports con- 
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him. 

DsposiTOBT OF School Afparatits.— When at Chicago, we called at 
8herwood's Depository of School Apparatus. So full and yaried is their 
assortment that a teacher can hardly ask for a piece of school room fur- 
niture from a pencil to a fine philosophical apparatus, that cannot be fur- 
nished. The proprietors, besides being enterprising business men, are 
accommodating gentlemen, who will politely hear and answer the inqui- 
nea of teachers. Teachers, when you go to Chicago, call and get sug- 
gestions as to what you need in your school rooms. 



OLLAPODRIDA. 

Bancroft and not Webster, as oft quoted, is the author of the senti- 
ment : The Union— it must bb pbesbbyed. 

Directors should neither employ nor oontinve in their employment, 
any teacher of disloyal sentiments. — Pam. School Jotimai, 

Patriotic Sentdibnt. — Suffer nothing to intervene between you and 
your duty to your country. — Address (f Ind, War Democrats. 

The object of teaching is to teach a child to take care of himself.*- 
Beecher. 

Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night, 
God said— Ze^ Hewton he ! and there was light.— Pop^. 
Trust not yourself; but your defects to know 
Make use of every friend and every foe.— Poi>tf. 

ON KINO OHARLES 11. 

Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 

Whoso word no man relies on ; 
Who never said 9k foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one.— .RocA^s^. 

THE LAUGH OF A CHILD. 

I love it — I love it — the laugh of a child, 
Now rippling and gentle, now merry and wild, 
Hinging out on the air with its innocent gush, 
Like the trill of a bird in the twilight's soft hush ; 
Floating off in the breeze like the tones of a bell. 
Or the music that dwells in the heart of a shell. 
Oh \ the laugh of a child, so wild and so free, 
Is the merriest sound in the world to m^.—Anomflnous, 
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STATEMENT OF THE NATIONALITIES OP THE INHABI- 

TANTS OF THE STATE OP INDIANA-CENSUS I860, 



fiOBNIN. 




NO. 


BORN IN. 




KG. 






358 


Australia, 


- 


6 


Arkansas, 




223 


Atlantic Islands 




27 


Califoniiay 




56 


Belgium, 




92 


Connecticut, 




- 2,505 


British America, 




- 3,166 


Delaware, 




. 2,301 jCentnl do 






Florida, 




20, China, - 




I 2 


Georgia, 




561 [Denmark, 




109 


Illinois, 




. 7,925 


• England, 




- 9,804 


Indiana, 




- 774,721 i Europe (not spedfled), 


. 268 


Iowa, 




. 1,844 'France, - 


. 


. 6,176 


Kansas, 




62 Austria,* 


. 


. 351 


Kentucky, 




- 63,538 jBaTaria,* 


- 


. 3,610 


Louisiana, 




557'Baden,* - 


. 


. 5,740 


Maine, 




- 1,293 Hesse,* - 


- 


. 4,298 


Maryland, 




. 9,673 Nassau,* 


- 


738 


Massachusetts, 




. 3,443 Prussia, 


. 


- 12.067 


Michigan, 




- 8,701 iWurtemberg,* - 


. 


- 3,956 


Minnesota, 




161 


Germany (not specified). 


. 30,945 


Missippi, 




350 


GPt Britain " 


M 


21 


Missouri, 




- 1,679 


Greece, - 




2 


New Hamshire, 




- 1,072 


Holland, - 




450 


New Jersey, - 




- 8,202 


Ireland, - 




. 24,495 


New York, - 




- 30,855 


Italy, . . 




92 


North Carolina, 




- 26,942 


Mexico, - 




19 


Ohio, 




- 171,245 


Norway, 




38 


Oregon, 




8 


Portugal, 
Poland^ 




4 


Pennsylvania, 




- 57,210 




91 


Rhode Island, 




455 


Pacific Islands, 




1 


South Carolina, 




- 2,662 


Russia, 




101 


Tennessee, 




. 10,356 


Scotland, 




- 2,093 


Texas, - 




95 


Spain. . . 




13 


Vermont, 




, - 3,539 Sweden, 




329 


Virginia, 




- 36,848 iSwdinia, 




329 


Wisconsin, 




670; Switzerland, - 




. 3,813 


District of Columbia, 


222| South America, 




S 


Territories, 


. 


29 Sandwich Isfatnds, 




4 


At sea, 


„ 


d4i Turkey, 
. 1,710| West Indies, - 




4 


Not stated, - 


. 




22 


Asia, - . 


. 


221 


Wales, 




226 


Africa, 


; 


4! 


Other countries. 




155 


Total Foreign, 


. • - • 


118,184 


Total in United States, 


- 


- 


1,232,224 


Total population of Indiana, ... 




1,350^428 


* German States. 













There are 47,269 Hoosiers liFing in the 16 slayeholding States, of 
which number, 30,463 liye in Missouri. 

161,313 persons living in Indiana were bom in slaveholding States.— 
Indiano^ia Daily Journal, 
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Tipton, Ind., June 27th, 1863. 

Frofbmob Hoss : Dear Sir — At your suggestion, I have at last made 
an efibrt to describe the school house you saw while here. I have en- 
deavored to make the description intelligible, but don^ know how well 
I have succeeded. By publishing it I Udnk you will confer a &Tor on 
more than myself: 

The building should be .two stories high. The basement should not 
be less than seven feet high, and arranged as follows : On each side of 
the door should be a stairway to the upper, or scho<^ room. Through 
the center (from the front to the rear) should be a hall ; on each side oi 
which should be a long seat to be used while eating dinner. In a recess 
on each side of this hall, and at the further end, should be a cupboard or 
some other fisture for dinner buckets, hats, etc. The side walls of this 
hail should b&obUque,.Gorrei^nding with the stairs. There will then be a 
room on each side of the hall that should be used for wood houses. The 
stove should be placed in this hall, and about one-fourth of the way 
back from the door. The stove pipe should run along underneath the up- 
per floor tUl it reaches the rear of the hall, where it is inserted in the 
chimney. In front of the stove should be a partition of lattice work, con- 
taining a door of the same description. This door should have a lock 
and key, so that you may lock it when you wish,— for the stove being 
excluded from the teacher's view, affords quite a convenient place for 
loafors to congregate. 

The upper floor, under each row of seats and desks, should consist of 
grating, made in the style of Venitian window blinds. The object m 
thus settmg the grates obliquely, is to partially obstruct the view from 
below. The grating should be made of oak bars about four inches wide, 
one inch thick, and placed one inch apart. As the middle row, or rows 
of seats cannot have the lattice work under them, the grates should be 
double, the under part sliding and made obliquely, so that when placed 
together they form an angle of 90 deg. This will obstruct the view even 
though the grates be open. If at any time the heat under these seats 
should become too great, it can be shut oft by sliding the lower grates. 
The aisles should be tight floor. 

There should be a tia tube of a curved form, one end of whkh should be 
inserted into the chimney, and the other through the upper ceiling of the 
school room. By heating the stove there will be a current of air passing 
through this ventilator sufficiently strong to keep the air in the school 
room pure ; provided there is an opening below through which pure air 
can pass. 

I have said nothing about the arrangement of seats, desks, blackboards, 
etc., for I thought every one nnght have his own foncy about such things. 
I have had the pleasure of teaching nine months in a house oonstmeted 
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simikrlyi and I «ii bold to affirm that it has the following advantages 
OTer the common house : 

1st, It is more oomibrtable. For all are equally warm, and have the 
advantage of fresh currents of air around their feet as well as their heads. 

2d, Its great advantage is tliat of health. There is no cold feet nor 
headache. 

3d, It is more economical in every respect^ escept that oi building. 
Our house is 24 feet by 32 feet, the lower story 7 feet, and the iq;>per 
story 11 feet high, costing $600. Jehu Van Bubkibx. 



BOOK TABLE. 

A Manual of Elsmentast Instruction for the use of PuUic and Pri- 
vate Schools «nd Normal Classes, containmg a Graduated Course of 
Object Lessons, etc. By E. A. Sheldon, Superinteedent of 8cho(^ 
Oswego, N. Y., assisted by Miss M. E. M. Jcmes, and Pro£ H. 
Krusi, New York : Charles Scribner, 124 Grand Street. 1863. 

Certamly no man ever deserved the gratitude of the profession so folly 
as E. A. Sheldon, for supplying a want long and seriously felt— felt more 
seriously, too, since the publication of Calkins' and Willson's productions 
on Object-lessons. No greater obstacle to the introduction of the olject- 
method existed than the books of these men. Basing (pinion upon their 
presentation of the system, in which principles and experience, arrange- 
ment and accuracy are equally neglected, many honest teachers rashly 
pronounced object-teaching an "unmitigated humbug.*' In Sheldon's 
work the teacher will find rigid system, logical arrangement, dear and 
accurate enunciation, tested by careful aud intelligent experience ; and 
many are the converts which this valuable work bas made. Let every 
teacher study this work, make its principles his own, and then, with his 
whole ingenuity and energy, irame his method in ai^lying these princi- 
ples ; and he will make himself doubly and trebly useful. We under- 
stand that the author intends to publish soon a second and thoroughly 
revised edition of the same work, and we forbear consequently to enter into 
the details of the work for the present. w. n. b. 

Object Lbssons : prepared for teachera of Primary Schools. By A. S. 
Welch, Principal of Michigan State Normal School Chicago : George 
Sherwood. 1862. 

A little work full of valuable practical suggestions, and one which should 
grace the libraiy of every teacher of primary classes. Where fitultsaieso 
rare it would be invidious to point them out. We would especially fecom- 
mend the lessons on color^ lengthy shape and ipdUng for imitation. But 
above all things, beware of allowing that imitaUon to defenerate into 
slavish aping. w. v. b. 
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PENMANSHIP.* 

BT PATBOir, DX7HT0H Ain> 8CBIBHXR; 

Penmansliip is properly a brancli of the fine arte. I^ k a ham- 
ble eifiter lo Drawing; humble, becanae its focms are so fimi^ in 
namber. It deals not with the infinitely varied forms whioh exist 
in nature or are created by the imagination ; it professes only to de- 
Kneate from sixty to set^enty, that is, including the digits. Yet in 
importance, notwithstanding its lowliness in the family to which it 
belongs, it leaves all the other fine aarts behind it at an immeasurable 
distance. As the means of recording our thoughts and transactions, 
of conveying intelligence from one end of the earth to the other, of 
transmitting through the aid of the press to future generations the 
inspirations of genius, the researches of philosophy, and the annals 
of history, who can speak its value? From these considerations a 
two*fold conclusion evidently follows. It is then only attained in 
perfection when, on the one hand, it can be executed with rapidity, 
and on the other, be read with facility. At the same time it must 
be remembered that the mind is endowed with an sesthetic &culty, 
to meet the requirements of which, both on the part of writer and 
reader, the letters should be arrayed in the mantle of beauty. 

Our system, constructed with an especial view to these three 
points, has been the pioneer, whose remarkable success and popu- 
larity have called forth a host of followers. We may honestly claim 
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that to the success of our system is owing the present deep interest 
•felt in writing, And the remarkable improvement which is now so 
generally witnessed. The perfection of the form, and of the print* 
ing in Uie copy books, and the philosophical arrangement of the 
letters, leave nothing further to be desired in these respects. 

.Now the teaching of this art -is clearly different from that of other 
departments of ordinary school instruction; yet, while teachers* 
.goideB in other branches are poured forth from the press with » 
profusion really satiating, Penmanship has been lelt forlorn and 
aeglected, the very Cinderella of pedagogy, to thrive as best she 
oould. To restore this neglected one to polite society, to raise her 
■to an equality with her haughty sisters, to exchange her tatterad 
^nttents for beautiful robes, her dilapidated shoes for glass slippers, 
•has been our object. The Manual we have lately issued for the use 
of teachers, of which we here propose to give an idea, and from 
which the accompanying plate is taken, is the result of our endeavor. 
Jf from the plate you are not led to form a very high idea of our 
proUfftf be pleased to reflect that we intend to analyse her oharac* 
ter first, and >o present her to you in aU her regal beauty and adorn* 
ment in subsequent numbers. 

In this matter of teaching penmanship, then, what should be our 
first endeavor t It should be to impress on the minds of the pupils 
the forms they are to write. Here is the difficulty. If we set a 
word or sentence before a child and say "Imitate," we fail of sue* 
cess. Unfortunates who have been taught (?) writing on this plan 
and never learned it may be numbered by millions. The variety of 
forms is too grea^ and consequently each fails to make an 
individual impression. The only true method is to coDunence 
with groups of the same letter. The attention is thus concentrated 
on a single thing. But even this single thing consists- of several 
ipaiis, and is susceptible of analysis. Separating the letters into 
the parts whicL are common to them, we find there are nine : we 
name them the six principles of small letters, and three principles 
of the capitals.; and we still find that these principles are compound 
forms. We again subject them to analysis, and find five primary 
forms, the straight line and four curves af the oval, the latter modi* 
fied as occasion requires. Does not this analysis wonderfully sim- 
plify the matter ? The varied connectionrof six forms, with the aid 
4>( a few anomalies, gives all the small letters. Let but three forms 
be perfectly learned, and the main difficulties of (he capitals are 
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ttMlwtd. SBTdythiB method of thotongfa analysis is ths tnie ons. 
4Said a v^tj inteHigeat teaoher to us one day, "I wkh all your oopies 
wero Laim» or Ckiman.'^ '*Wb'y T* we asked. ^Because/' be im- 
plied, nlie soholais write the words, instead of writing the letters. 
I hsTe sometiiaies required them, after writing the word aeversl 
iio(ies» to write it, beginniqg with the hst letter and reversing thfe 
order of the whole ; and it is astonishing how much better tto 
letters were fenned. They had then to think about «aoh letter as 
A0y wrote it There is profound pfaikaophj in this. It is the 
very kernel of our nethod* 

Let us turn our attention, then, to this analysis. The limits to 
which we are restrioted warn us to be brief. Any one desirous of 
seeing the matter fnUy treated will find it in the Manual 

Write the alphabet of small letters on a skto or blaekboard. Look 
at the accompanying plate. Take the first foim under "Combina- 
tion of Ekmento," marked p. 1, meaning principle one, under the 
next heading; mb this out wherever it occurs in the alphabet ; it 
win be found in nine letters-^i, u, w, a, r, t, d, 1, b. The second 
form or principle wiU be found in three letters— -n, m, s; rub it out 
The third principle occurs in nine ktters — ^n, m, v, w, x, p, h, k, 
J ; erase this also. The fourth principle occurs in four letters— 4^ 
d, q, g ; treat this m like manner. Erase the fifth principle from h, 
k, If b, f, and long s, six letters; and the sixth principle from the 
five letters, j, g, y, z, and long s. The o, e, and c, may also be 
erased as coming under the fourth principfe, which is only the oral 
with a pointed projection added. What is now left of the alphabet) 
The s, the tail of the f, the stem of q, which is the first element, and 
a few small dots, loopsy and irregular forms. Thus our primal^ 
analysis is proved, correct* It exhausts the subject, clearly distin- 
guishing things that differ. 

Turn ws next to the examination of these six principles. In the 
Manual we have a chapter on the comparison of script and printi 
from which we derive the important hcta that the stiaight lines and 
ovals are the main parte of the letters, the upward curves the con- 
necting lines between these parts and between lettere, and that the 
turns are means of C(Hinection between the main and connecting 
lines. The first principie, therefore, consiste of three parts— 4he 
main line straight, the turn formed from the bottom of the oval, anfl 
the conneoting line a curve from the right side of an oval. We 
separate these as4s seea in the plate. In the second principle we 
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find (bft rerene of the former ourre, the leA aide- of the &nl, for 
connecttag line, the turn inrerted and rereraed, the top of the OFat, 
and the straight main line*. These* united give ns the prinuwy 
forms, the straight line and the oval, and separatdj are the fire 
elements. The third principle needs no fdrth^ explanation. The 
fourth is the oval with* the top projected in a horizontal line to meet 
the right side centinued upward from the middfe m a<straight line 
on the maiD slope. The fifth may be meet easily explained' to chil- 
dren bj the sixth, thus : first, ^rite the* straight Hne from the head 
line to the base on the main slope ; continue this straight line down- 
ward till the whole length is four times the height of the small let- 
ters, or, as we sajv four spaofs*. The length of the loop is two- 
thirds the length of the stem ; the top of the loop, (herefors^ will be 
a Utile below the base line. The loop is formed bj similar cunes 
on eachiside of the straight line ; its broadest part is one-fourtbfrom 
the bofetemiof the letter, the same width as the o, or hulf a^ space*. 
To join the straight part of the stem and the right side of the \ooip, 
make a very slight bend in the space between the base line and the 
top of the loop. Continue the left side of the loop with the left 
curve of theoval to the head line, and the looped stem is complete. 
This method gives loops of unsurpassed grace and beauty, and 
supplies the pupil.with an easily applied rule of criticism, viz., the 
producing of the- straight part of the stem, which ought to bisect the 
loop. 

The seventh principle, which is the firat of the three belonging to 
the capitals, is the double curve, Hogarth's celebrated "line of 
beauty." When pure, the upper and lower curves are exactly 
equal and» similar. Our derivation of this stem from the two ovals 
placed side by side is, so far as we know, original, and has excited 
much attention. It has been attempted by placing one- oval above 
another to the right, but not side by side, which is evidently the 
true plan. The direct ovali-the eighth principle, and the inverted 
oval, the ninth, are derired from two equal and simihir ovals inter- 
secting one another as may be seen in the diagram. For the eighth, 
begin at the top of the firet oval, follow it downward and round to a 
point at the top where it is cut by the second, then turn down 
inside on the left curve of the second oval. For the ninth, begin 
at the bottom of the firet oval, follow it upward and round to the 
point at the bottom whera it is cut by the second oval. 



tbe left side of whida k then followed. The iridifa of these orals 
equals half their length. 

In another number we hope to have the pieaauie of pfeeenting 
another plate, and of giving a further statement of our experience in 
^eaohing thie important branch. 
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(Teachera Aie earnestly reqnested to tend snggestiotis, qvevUona and Te> 
eulta of experience to the aatnor, or to the editor of the School Journal.) 

IT. 
Third Period. (Eighth Grade.) 

Among the general qualities to-be eoneidered daring thie period, 
we would mention the following : brittle, tough ; elastic, inelastic ; 
transparent, translucent, opaque ; bright, dull ; solid, hollow ; sapid, 
insipid ; loud, low ; slow, fast Besides, we develop in the general 
exercises the following ideas of shape and position, preparatory to 
the separate lessons on these subjects; rhombus, rhomboid ; diam- 
eter, radius, semicircle, quadrant ; hemisphere, cone, pyramid, prism, 
perpendicular, slanting, horizontal, vertical, parallel, diverging, con- 
vergbg. 

The children are now sufficiently advanced and the scope of their 
observation sufficiently enlarged, to justify the teacher in viewing 
information about ejects no longer as merely a desirable secondary 
eiad, but as a primary «nd of equal importsAoe ^ith the further de- 
velopment of the powers of perception and of expression. Hence in 
prepaiiog dispositions for the lessons, as well as in the lessons 
themselves, we pursue a course somewhat different irom that pur- 
sued in the previous two gi'ades. We exhaust the subject considered, 
as ficr at least as its more obvious qualities are concerned. And 
this is done methodically, so as to teach the pupils the power of 
rapid, complete and accurate observation And to prepare them for 
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eoaoifle* oonqdeto Mid aooante deacription. Ag tyjOB we wooU 
propose the following dispoeitioiiB : 
1. A Plavb of Qijbm. 

X Baetu^pokr. 

2. Oreea. 

3. TnnapMent 

4. Bnght (reflectiTB). 

IL Iwpregaiciwon ih$ saue cfipw^ 

5. Hard (qiuditj of olject). 

^ Si]M>oth(quiditjofBQHaGe> 

7. Cold (temperature). 

III. h^^resficmon (he sense df taete, 

8. Tastelefis. 

Vri Impressions en (he sense cf mnH^ 

a Odorless. 
Yv /tnpf«M»an» m ihe sense ofhearingi 

10. Bee<»Mnt (?) 

YL Ififlwrf twy rM iiia M^ obtained by eaperimenl: 

11. Stiff 

12. Brittle. 

13. Slightly elastic. 
2f A Rubber Ball. 

I. Sight. — 1, lead-colorod ; 2; spherical ; 3^ opaque ; ^ doHL 

II. 2<mch. — 5^ velvety ; ^, soft. 
IIL 2R»<6.~7^ tasteless. 

IV. (Xfor.— e, odwrons. 

T^' ANmd.— 8, not resonant. (?) 

YL JfiiMt tfHiirMMemi^lO^ elastie; 11, compr<68a)l»(?); 12, es- 

paD8ttile(?); B, tough. 
^ A TzN Turn. 

Cylindrioal, hoUoWr reflective (bright)^ opaque, 8Biooth,.haxd, oold^ 

tasteless, odorless, fleioble, slightly riastie, t»naeieas,(?) me- 

tallic(?). 

4. A NSEDLB. 

Cylindrical, conical toward the point, fattened and perforated hy 
an oval hole at the other end^ steel gray,, bright, opaque, smootlu 
hard, tasteless, odorless, elastic, brittle,, slightly ieziblo. 

5. A RoPB. 

Cylindrical, white, dull, opaque,, smooth, not very soft, tasteless, 
odorless, flexible,, slightly elastic, fibrous, tough, vegetable (?). 



6. A Sfonos. 

Irregular in riiupe, li^t Vrown, dtiil* optqne, T«Ivefy» soft, ligiit, 
tetelflta, odofflees, ooo^wMStble (?), elii^ 

In determining upon the pvopriety of deTelopiag in these exeici*- 
oee certain less ohvious qoalidee, the presence ef which is to be* 
diaoovered by subjecting the object to eiperimeiit, the tescher must 
be guided by the capacity and the advancement of his pupils, the 
relation which that quality holds to the uses of the object, and other 
circumstances. Some of these qualities, #. ff. compressible, flexible,' 
absorbent and others, have in the above types been distinguished 
by an interrogation-mark, to mdicate that they may or may not be* 
taught, according to circumstances. Indeed we do not insist upon 
any thing in these types except the fact that the impressions must 
be arranged so that all the impressionfl upon the same sense may 
be presented as a connected series, not interrupted by impressiona 
upon the other senses ; the impressions upon the sense of sight 
must be finished before we proceed to the impressions on the sense 
of touch, etc. It is equally essential that upon all objects the va- 
rious senses be called into action in the same order. Only if this is 
done consistently, the pupil can acquire method in his observations 
and his descriptions, and both his observation and descriptions 
will increase in accuracy and completeness and consequently in 
value as they increase in method. 

Increased attention is bestowed in this grade upon the definitions 
of the terms, whether they represent *'new ideas," or ideas taught 
in the previous grades. If the pupils have been property taught, 
this will be found a very pleasant and fertile exercise. Sometimes, 
though not too often in this grade, we call fer definitions in different 
terms ; generally, however, we are satisfied with drawing out in 
terms intelligible to the pupils one good definition, which the class 
will adopt as a standard. In these exercises the teacher cannot be 
too careful. The following definitions may serve as types : 

Any thing through which we can see obfects (disiinetly) is called 
UWMfcoronL 

Things are opaqwt when they do not let light pass. 

We say a rope is HexikiU^ because we can bend it. 

We call things hritiU when they are easily broken. 

We Bay steel is hard^ because it resists pressure (?). 

When a term is applied in difierent senses, it is well not to con- 
fuse the pnpiis by giving the different meanings at the same time* 
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since for such comparisons greater maturity is needed than we ean 
find in this grade. Thus in studying the liardnetM of steel we must 
carefully ayoid allusions to hard water. Sometimes the lessona 
should he varied in such a manner as to teach at the same time 
qualities allied or opposed to each other. Thus, after disoorering 
that ghas is transpareni, we may guide the child to discover that 
paper is inamlue$fdf tin opaque, «tc. At any rate whenever a new 
quality has been discovered, the pupils should mention several ob- 
jects •possessing «this quality and several that do not possess it ; or 
we should ask (in the case of transparent) is this book transparent ? 
Jb this water transparent ? Why do you say that ghiss is transpa- 
lent^ Why do you say that iron is not transparent ? and other 
similar questions. 

Again we ask sometimes in separate exercises for the opposttes of 
qualities. The teacher will mention certain qualities rapidly, and 
the pupils in turn or collectively will name their opposites — thus : 

Bough 

Inelastic 

Odorlesa 

Insipid 

Warm 

Black 

etc. etc. 

Agiun we cause the children to name a certain number of objects 
possessing qualities mentioned by the teacher. For instance: 
Jkuker. Pt^. 

Soft. Cloth, ibathers^ cotton. 

Xiight Feathers, cork, paper. 

Brittle. Glass, china, sugar. 

Flexible. Rope, paper, ribbon. 

Opaque. Slate, iron, wood. 

- Bright Silver, brass, china, 

etc. etc. etc. etc 

Very frequently, too, we cause the children to form sentences 
with the words taught in a certain lesson. Thus selecting the 
words Bphmcalj soft, elastic^ tough, from a lesson on the rubber 
ball, a class of twenty pupils formed the following sentences : 

Peaches are spherical. I have a spherical piece of glass in my 
hand. Sphericid things roll. Spherical things have no comers. 
We cannot find any edges on this spherical object That piece of 



SBooJkr. 


JVib. 


Hhaihtr. 


Soft 


HMd 


Smooth 


Light 


Heavy 


Blistio 


Britae 


Toogh 


Odoroni 


naxiUo 


Stiff 


Sapid 


Op^iiw 


Transparent 


Cold 


Bright 


Doll 


White 



wood ia ephericd. Y^lYet is soft. I like to sleep on a soft bed. 
John has a soft cap. Sally has a soft hand. A soft peach is good 
to eat. Steel is elastic. Elastic balls jump. This elastic steel is 
brittle. Aee you fond of tough meat? Leather is tough. Glass is 
not tough, etc.,^c 

Similar senlenoes ape sometimes required in writing ; also shele* 
ton descriptioDS of objects that have or have not been siudied* 
For instance: 
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Cubical, hard, solnMe (in water.) 


Opaque, rough, 




White, sweet, friable. 




Sparkling; ododeas. 




A GoppcB Gbvt. 




Cylindrical, hard, 


insoluble (in water). 


Opaque, smooth. 


resonant. 


Red (copper-ool'd), tasteless, 


fusible. 


Bright, odorless 


metanic(?). 


Water. 




Liquid, wet, colorless. 


tasteless. 


Transpamnt, odorless, bright, 


wholesome. 



A Tallow Cakdlb. 

Fard. QuaiUies. 

Tallow. The tallow is cylindrical, 

Wick. yellowish white, 

opaque (translucent), 
dull, 

not very hard, 
smooth, 

greasy, etc., etc 
The wick is cylindrical, 
white, 
opaque, 
dull, 
soA^ 
smooth, etc., etc 

In most cases, however, it will be found too difficult a task for 
the children of this grade to give the skeleton description of com> 
pound objects, such as the tallow candle, and we should therefore 
avoid them until the children reach the next grade. 

Another very useful exercise, and one in which the pupils will be 
particularly interested is to describe an object without naming it. 



and let the ebildren guess the name. For the sake of yarietj', as 
well of self-reliance in the pupils, thej are often caQed upo& ta 
firame such riddles themseltes for solution hj the class. Thua» th« 
teacher or a pupil says : '*I am thinking of a cylindrical object ; its 
color is light brown ; it is opaque ; it feels soft, velvety, smooth and 
very light; it has neither taste nor smell, and is elastic, porous and 
quite tough." Probably the pupils will find it easy to guess the 
name of the object. Should they hesitate, add some of the uses of 
the object, or some other fiact connected with it which will facilitate 
the solution. 

If the answer is found, the teacher should sometimes require a 
proof for its correctness, which would of course result in a descrip- 
tion of the object on the part of the pupil. If the answer is incor- 
rect the pupil is skilfully led to discover his own mistake and to 
correct it himself. An ingenious teacher placed a number of ob- 
jects on a table before her, described any one of them, and asked 
some pupil to pick it out from the collection, and then caused the 
pupil to describe the selected object. Sometimes she would describe 
an object not on the table, an artifice, however* which puzzled her 
pupils only the first time ; the ludicrous errors which they com- 
mitted in their anxiety to find the object on the table made them 
remarkably careful and circumspect ; ever after they looked before 
they leaped. Sometimes again she would take up any object and 
describe it with occasional mistakes, the bright pupils rarely allow- 
ing these mistakes to pass uncorrected. No doubt the germs of 
self-reliance which that teacher planted in the souls ot her pupils^ 
will bring forth delightful fruit I 

The terms relative to shape and position are merely introduced in 
these lessons ; they are studied more fully in separate exercises, 
which will be discussed hereafter. 



The Library of Congress, at Washington, founded in 1815, now 
numbers about 80,000 volumes. The annual appropriation for (his 
library is 96,000 for miscellaneous, and 92,000 for law books. 
Of the whole collection about eighteen thousand volumes are worics 
relating to jurisprudence, forming probably the largest law library 
in the country. The balance are works of permanent value, ephem* 
eral publications being kept within narrow limits. 
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The auxifiaries do, ^all, wtli, may, can and mm^i are joined vith 
the infinitive of the principal verb, the prefix to being omitted. 

These combinations are almost universally regarded as moods 
and tenses, inasmuch as they supply in our language such parts of 
the verb of other languages. But from this view we dissent for 
reasons which we submit to our readers, in the confidence that with 
them, as with us, argument is of more weight than authority. 

It cannot well be denied that all combinations consisting of simi- 
lar parts, should be regarded in the same manner ; else grammar 
rejects a principle which is admitted in all other sciences. 

Now, do lom and may Unf are alike in their composition, each 
consisting of an auxiliary and the infinitive of the principal verb. 
If, then, one of them is an indicative form how can it be denied thai 
the other is also ? 

Similar combinations are not uncommon in Latin. Posmm 
$eriber&, like its English equivalent, "I can write,'* is composed of 
an auxiliary and infinitive. Whatever modification of its sense the 
principal verb receives from the auxiliary, no one pretends that thai 
modificadon determines the mood. That is fixed by the form of the 
verb : and so it should be in English. 

Or if we look at the signification, "I can write" is as truly a dec* 
bration of a fiict as "I do write." So also may, in its combinations, 
whether it is taken in the sense of, U ii poisibU, or if w permiUed^ 
contains a simple declaration and is a proper form of the indicative 
mood. Just as may and can are made to be signs of the potential 
mood so shall and wtl are made signs of the future tense, and with 
no more propriety. 

We must take the language as it is, not as it should be. The Eng- 
lish verb has no future tense. The language has periphrastic forms 
to express futurity ; but a tense is properly an inflected form of the 
verb. Of such forms we have only a present and a past. The 
combination of the past participle widi haw is admitted as a perfect 
tense, not only because similar combinations are recognized as 
tenses in other languages, but also because of the change of mean- 
ing which the participle undergoes in this combination. 



Shall and will, though thej genorally denote futurity, by no means 
hare unifonnly that aigoifioatioQ. **Thon j^halt not kill,'* is a mere 
prohibition, and except bein^ a little more authoritative, has just the 
sense of '^Do n9t kill," and if translated into Lati|i it is expressed by 
the present subjunctive. So iK^hen our Lord said to the unbelieving 
Jews, "Ye will not come unto me that ye might.have Hie," he was 
not predicting, but rebuked their present rejection of his grace : 
and if we turn to the passage in the Greek Testament we shall find 
that ''wUT' is there represented by a verb in the present indicative, 
and **come'' by an infinitive. In these and the like cases, "shair* 
and "will" have their normal sense, whereas the signification of 
futurity is but an accommodated one. In giving an etymological 
designation to these combinations, it is certainly expedient that it 
be one which will properly embrace every sense rather than one 
that is only partially true. In our own practice we call them com- 
posite tenses ; shall love and will love composite present ; should 
love and would love composite past. 

There is another advantage, of the first moment, in this method. 
It enables us to exhibit the relation of ehaU and -should, wiU and 
would, &c., as pceBent and jpast forms of the same verbs. 

I say, "I think I shall go to town to-morrow." On the next 
day I refer to the remark in these words : "I thought I should go 
to town to-day." It is plain that in these sentences "shall go" and 
"should go" are in all respects the same, save that one belongs to 
present time and the other to past. Whatever signification ot futu- 
rity is in the one is in the other also ; if the former is in the indica- 
tive mood, so is the latter also. But in the method in use, "ahall 
go" is made future indicative, while "should go" is j)ast j)otential« 
and no notice whatever is taken of its signifying futurity 1 

The future signification of uhaU and wHl can always be easily de- 
teimined by substituting for them some other one of the forms by 
which wo express futurity : thus, for "I will write to you soon," 
we may say, "I am going to write to you soon;" for "A battle 
will be fought in a few days," "A battle is going to be fought in a 
few days." ^ 

The experience of some years in this method of treating the com- 
pound forms of the verb, has satisfied us of its superiority, as being 
at once inartificial and thoroughly consistent, as well as, in drawing 
the attention of the learner to the exact meaning of the words which 
ke is examining. 
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It is a ikct woiihy of attantioii, that rnuiy boys hate to be taught to 
ksxDy afcer tbej hare finished school and gone to business. 

This, I apprehend, arises from filing to train childran* properly in the 
iondaBiental operations of arithmetie at the proper time: Which, not 
being done at the right time, is neyer done, and the children go on to the 
more advanced portions of the snlgect, without thepveparatibnB necessa- 
ry to suceess. 

Arithmetic is an imperisnt branch- of study, but it engrosses too much 
time at school to the exelusion of other things of equal importance, sim- 
ply because pupils are not prepared to study it, by a dear understandbig 
of the fundamental ideas of the science, and an ability to perform its ele* 
mentary operations with rapidity and precision. 

It is the olject of this and of other articles that may foUpw to indicate 
some simple methods by which these ideas mar be dereloped, and this 
ftcility of operation acquired. 

The first day a child goes to school he riiould be proviiled with a 
slate and pencil and commence learning to count. The slate and pencil, 
howeyer, are not so essential to his counting exercise* a»a poeket-fuU of 
beans or marUes. In fibct, a pint of beans or of com is worth more to 
teack children arithmetic than any text-book erer written. 

It is a principle in all teaching, that elementary definitions and ideas 
should be made perfectly clear and fiuniliar to the mind of thepupi), be- 
fore any material adTanee in the aubfect is undertaken. 

Indeed, no attempt at adyance- should be allowed at aD, until he is 
thus prepared, and then he should* be required, at eyery step of progress, 
to test his knowledge by practical apfdication. 

Applying this to arithmetic, it is eyident, the first efibrt must be to 
awaken in the mind of the child dear ideas of numbers, without reference 
to any system of naming or notation. The mind must be trained to 
grasp the full perception of them, and their relative value, by observation 
npon surrounding objects and familiar things, and when the abstract idea 
is thufracquired, the conventional symbols by which they an represented 
may be learned. 

It is a fact, as notorious as it is Uuaentable, that there are iiiousaiMis 
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of pnpOs ID <rar flchook who hate been dngged thrDugh all the faotvois 
of Lang DiTiacm and OempovBd Number^ that have no idea of what 
nmnben are. They learned to ooont by rote^leaming the names of the 
nambera as they do a list of nanes in (Geography— ^never haTing tho 
least intimation given them that there is a d^erenoe between the nnm- 
ber itself and the fignre that represents it. 

It seems nnnessary to occupy much space detailing the methods that 
may be used in teaching children to count by means of the Counting 
Frame or a quantity of beans or marbles. Teach them to count ten or 
twenty forward and backward, always using olijects to iHustrnte until it 
can be done withoat any hesitation. This counting backward is of gresit 
importance. It is the ibundation of Subtraotion. Hold an empty ba»> 
kot or other veas^ up before the daas ; ask what is in it; they will all 
answer, ''Nothing." 

Explain to them that ftougU and nothing are the same. Put one ob- 
ject in the basket ; ask how n*any are there now ; all say 'V>ne ;" then 
you say ''nought and one are one." Ohildrm repeat Take the ol>iect 
oat and diow them that ^one from one leaves noughf Bequire them 
io repeat this with marbles in their hands, or marks on their slates, until 
they undorstaad it thoroughly. Advance to two and return to^iouglit 
in the same way, and have it repeated until you know they all understand 
it Advance to three and subtract aa before ; to four and subtract; and 
thus advancing om at a time, proceed to twenty or more. 

The same process may be carried to one hundred and back again to 
noQght: but so krge a number of dejecta is cumbereome and the opera- 
tion tedious, irhile a smaUer number^ if properly used, serve for all neoes- 
laiy illustration on this point 

When the children can count in this way nadily, their knowledge 
should be tested by requiring them to connect with the name the corres- 
ponding Mba of the number, by catting on them u> make three, two, lix, 
or any number of marks on their slates, or to ptace four, five, nine or any 
number of oljects on the table or floor or to form themselves into 
groups of difeent numbers, ftc. They should also be exercised in ap- 
plying the proper Tiame to any nmier of objects when presented ; thus, 
produce different numbers of marbles or beans and require them 
to tell immediately how many there are , or make different numbers of 
marks on the board and require them to name them, te. 

These exercises may be extended indefinitely as circumstances and the 
ingenuity of the teacher will suggest : count the pages and lessons in the 
readers-- the number of scholars in school, the number of boys and the 
number of giris, 4c. Alvrays keeping in view that the object is to im- 
press the mind with the true idea of numbers— that one differs from 
ainother solely m the nomber of single things it contains^ carefhlly dia- 



crimiitttiiig by actmd Ulnstrfttioa with objects, between the name and tlie 
grwif of djjedf ta wkioii it is appttedt aad shaming tfa» connection and 
application of each to the other. 

All this shonld be done and done faithfully before any thing is add 
abont the characters by which different numbers are represented in cal- 
cnfat^n. These figures may here be giren, and learned in connection 
with the diffsrent nombers they represent ; at the same time great care 
Bhoidd be taken to kass thbk uoHT^in accordance with some ap- 
proved system of penmanship— thus giving a correct copy for the chil* 
dren at Uie very start Make <me mark on the board, and by it make 
the figure 1 ; under the one mark make two marks, and under the figure 
1 make figure 2 ; and so on to ten or twenty, ezhftiting side by side the 
figures and coUecticm of units each ono designalsB. Let Hie children copy 
this, and put groups of oljjects on their slates and place by them the figures 
representing the number in each ; do the same wiih marks on the board 
and on their slates ; in short, do every thmg you can think of to fix in their 
mfaids the tect that fsoubis ohlt sbpkbsbht vhhbbbs, and are of them* 
selves really nothbg. 

The fidlnre on the part of many pupils to get just this one idea, has 
hung, ever after, as a dark cloud over their minds, obacvring the beauti* 
fill properties of numbers, and darkening their pathway up this 'liill of 
science." And though age may now whiten the locks of some of these 
same pupils, the dond floats there yet, and I suppose wiH continue to 
float until the "great trumpet sounds." 

With a thorough drill, about as here indicated, extended and modified by 
all those suggestions occurring to the ingenious and earnest teacher, chil* 
dren are prepared to proceed to Addition and Subtraction, which may ba 
treated of at some Aiture time. 

To some, these and rimilar processes may seem slow and unnecessarily 
tedious, and to wmd they may even appear fooKsh, but it has been very 
Justly remarked that "that plan of eariy instruction which dwells lofog 
on first principles, and does not haste to make learned, will, in the end, 
be acknowledged as the most economical, because the most effectuaL** 

Of course the judidous teacher will dvrell on such lessons only so long 
as there is need of them, at the same time avoiding the opposite extreme 
of rapid but unsound progress. 



Severe problems do not teach Science, but Sctenoe will solve all severe 
problems, and m would use problems only as a means of elucidating 
Science. — Rdbinacn, 



8P6 ExmdntTf? ami 3VimIm»' AjporlMMl. 

I* aai Tnittaas' Separtment* 



EDinOB School Journal : I see bj the noent oommimicatioii of ow 
State SopecmteDdent, that he is unwilling to reTerse his opinion ex- 
pressed in March No, 1863, of jour Journal, that teachers may be law- 
folly paid who ha¥a been illegally rmployed. I am truly sorry he pereists 
in so vital an. error. For although it is an erroneous deoision, and illegal, 
and therefore Toid,.]tiis oalculated to mislead Trustees and others con- 
cerned in the management of schools, and render, in a great measure, 
nugatory one of the most wholesome provisions of our school law. If it 
be true, as he admits, that hiring an unlicensed teacher, 'Is clearly at 
Tananoe with the provisions of the School Law,'' then the contract of 
hinng is void and the labor performed under it prohibited by law, as 
well as contrary to public policy. A contract to do a thing prohibited by- 
law is void. Siter e^al «•» Sheets^ 7 Ind. 132 ; The State m Goquillard, 
6 Ind. 232 ; The Madison Ins. Go. w. Forsythe, 2 Ind. 488. So is a 
coatrMt against public policy. Buiger «f^ Rice, 3 Ind. 125. 

But, the Superintendent seems to think equity would entitle the 
Teacher to his pay, if such employment be acg^tietesd in, on the ground 
that the Teacher has innocently and in good iailh rendered vahuHe 
service. But the Teacher is bound to know the law govermng the con- 
tract ; he is therefore a parties crimims, as well as the Trustee ; and is 
he entitled to take any advantage of his own wrong ? The law deems 
his services not only of no value, but absolutely injurious, and therefore 
prohibits them. Mr. Superintendent thinks diey ought to be paid for, 
and that out of the School Fund, which the Oonstitution declares sacred 
to Educational purposes. 

The Superintendent, however, proposes a. remedy in cases where the 
Trustee and Teacher violate the law. It is to ojipedL Well, suppose 
some meddlesome person appeal irom the action of the Trustee, to the 
County Esouniner, and the Examiner decideSrSS he necessarily must, if 
he is sworn into office, that the hiring is illegal for want of a license. 
Then the Trustee disregards the decision; a lawsuit follows, or the 
Teacher continues through his term ; or, perhaps both events take place ; 
for several months or even years may pass away before the lawsuit is 
decided. In the meantime the children of the district are defrauded ot 
their education, because the teacher was an intxqtabU. At the end of his 
term Mr. Ignoramus receives his money of the law-deQring Trustee and 
foes on his way rejoicing. This was surely never mtended by the 
framers of our School Law. Cka&s of this land have occurred, within my 
knowledge, and they will continue to increase in proportion to the extent 



to whioli tba Bap«iialtadMt*s dMW&on k| and wfll bo SMMk known, w- 
lea ho reyene it 

Tho Saperintendent seeins to thiDk his dediion suhYorts no pronBion 
<^ tho School Law. Trae it reaUj doea not^ faecaofle it is coram %m 
judiee, and, therelbre, yoid in itself. Tho law gives kirn no power to 
make each decisions, nor any decisiona, except on appeal from the Gona^ 
Bzaminers. Eren then his deciskm is onlj equivalent to that of a Gonrt of 
Condliationi which touches the question of costs only, in suits brou^t 
on the same grounds^ in a court of jostioe. But this decision misleads, 
and makes difficulty instead of avoiding it Let the Trustee follow the 
plain and obvious intent of the law ; hire no unlicensed Teacher, and if 
he find himself deceived by the Teacher's misrepresentations, that he has 
a valid License when he has none, or an old expired one, let him with- 
hold the pay. Surely, mich a Teacher can deserve no pay. Every prm^ 
oide of English and American jurisprudence Ibrbids payment for such 
services; services rendered in violation </ iamo. The Trustee himself 
would be clearly liable to the Township for thus m]SiHn>lying the funds, 
the same as though he bad paid them for cards, obscene books, or any 
other illegal purpose. The Trustee is not a legal party to the hiring, but 
only the agent of tho Township ; and although a voidable oontnust between 
private individuals may, m some cases, be cured by the act or acquies* 
cenoe of the parties ; yet those who deal with a Government agent or 
public oiBcer, are bound to know the Uw and the extent of the agent's 
authority ; and it is certainly to be presumed that a contracting Teacher 
knows whether or not he has a License. 

Our Common School System had Just begun to work admirably, under 
the attentive and watchftd care of a Superintendent deeply imbued witlk 
the liberal spirit of progress, and impressed with the infinite importance 
of education in a free Qoverament An efficient system of EzamiulaoB 
and Licensure of Teachers had been organised in every county in the 
State, and the Examiners had been duly reminded of their duties^ to 
suffer no incompetent persons to occupy the Teacher's platform in our 
schools. Every thing seemed to pronuse well, when this unfortunate deci- 
sion appeared in the School Journal, to poison and corrode the very vitals 
of tho system. The County School Examiners may hang their harps 
upon the wUlowa. Their oceiqiation is gone, if this decision is the law. 

Fbamklik. 

Aug. 14th, 1663. 



EXAMINER'S CIRCULAR. 



We insert the following Circular that tho "Laodiceans" in some of. tho 
Beh. Jour^29» 



^like-warm" ngioos tokj aee tiie «t»tQ8 toirwd which oertda 

led by their Examinen, are working. — Ed. 



BZAMIKATieN OF TeAOHSBB. 

The andersigned, Sehool Ezaminer of Hendricks Coontj, Ind., will 
hold pablic Examinations of Teachers at Danville, at 10 o'clock, A. M., 
on the last Saturday of every month until further notice is given. 

Applicants unacquainted with the Examiner are required to bring sat- 
isfiustory evidence of moral character, and must be fuUi/ acquainted with 
the six branches required by law before they can receive a certificate ; 
and those holding certificates of low grade will not be licensed a second 
time unless there is at least ten per cent improvement 

Teachers who do not read educational journals cannot keep up with 
leduoational improvements ; therefore, no teacher who is not a subscriber 
to an educational journal will receive a certificate for a longer period 
*than six months, no matter what his qualifications may be. ^ive per 
<eent. will be added to subscribers of an educational journal. 

H. B. — No license granted except on regular examination days. 

D. M. COX, School Examiner. 

Danville, Ind., July 16*h, 1863. 



TEACHERS* LICENSES. 
The first soqpply of licenses printed by the Committee of the Examin- 
-era' Convention having been exhausted, a new lot has been ordered* and 
can now be had by addressing the ediUnr of the School Journal. Price, 
'W oents per hundred ; expressage 25 cents. 

«BBTIN0 OF THE SCHOOL TRUSTEES OF MARION COUNTY. 

Pursuant to notice the Trustees of the several townships of Marion 
^county met the County Examiner at Bryant's Commercial College, for 
the purpose of making report of enumeration and for the transaction of 
«uch other business as might come before the meeting. 

On motion James Turner was called to the chanr, and J. A. Ferguson 
^elected Secretary. 

A committee of three was appointed, consisting of John Wiley, J. L. 
Jessnp, and Wm. Huston, for the purpose of recommending time of 
opening public pchools throughout the county. 

A committee of three, James Turner, Wm. Yance, and Robert Stew- 
art, was appointed to report on *^Text Books." 

The committee on time of opening schools made the following report, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

"We, the committee appointed to take into oo&sideratiOM tht time of 
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^ommeMin^ sehoote, reconnnend that the iMihootg thronghoat the conn* 
tjr should be opened es early as the first Monday m October. 

J. H. Wiunr, Ghainnan." 
The eomsiittee on ^Tezt Bookg^ made the ibHowiag report, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

'*We, the committee, beg leave to make the fbllowmg Mport : Better- 
ing that frequent changes in Text Books are detrimental to the interests 
of schools, recommend those now m general use throughout the county 
— McGnffey's New series of Readers; Ray's series of Arithmetics:; 
flpencerian Writing Books ; Pinneo^s Orammars ; OomelPs Geographies ; 
DeWolPs Speller; Goodrich's Histoiy of the United States ; Ray's Al- 
gebra's, and Websteif s Dictionary (Academic or Quarto), 

Jamss Tuhneb, ^ 
R. M. Stkwabt, > Committee. 
Wm. Vavgb, ) 

The following resolutiotts were imanimoasly adopted : 

let. That «aeh Trastee supply each School Distriot of his township, withia 
^opy of Grant's Common School Bcgieter. 

3d. That w«, aa Tnisteea, hold it to be our duty to viait the achoola in onr 
respective townships aa often as twice per quarter, one of these visits to be 
made within three weeks from the time of opening said schools, 

8. That we deem it indispensable that every person offering his or her ser- 
vices as teacher, should read at least one educational journal ; also that he 
or she should fbel it an indispensable duty to attwid the different educational 
aseociations which meet in Marion county. 

i. That it is the judgment of this body that the peace of the community 
and the interest ot our schools imperatively demand that section 87 of the 
fiofaool Law should be so amended aa to i:ive the employment of the teacher 
directly to the Trustee, without reference to any vote of school meetings. 

^. That the Trustees of the several townships use their beat exertions 
to establish at least one graded school in each township. 

Remarks were made by the Examiner, Cyrus Smith, and Professor 
Hoes, as to the duties of Trustees and others connected with the man- 
agement of the edocational interests of the county. 

Ordered that the proceedings ni the meeting be published in the city 
papers and School JoumaL 

On motkm, acHounied. 

JAMES TURNER, Ch'n. 

J. A. Fkbgubok, Sec^y. 

TRUSTEES' RIGHT TO TAKE THE JOURNAL. 
As only about 150 of the Trustees out of 966 are as yet taking the 
Journal under Superintendent Rug^s decision, we reproduce his decision 
that other Trustees may see it, and we hope avail themselves of the 
privilege conferred by said decision. We have testimony from both 
teachers and Examiners that those Trustees who hafe been reading the 
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JofinMl «i« more ftiUy in the spiril of tbeiv work thm thoto wlio-doaoli 
Tra8tee% will yon itbrwud your naaiM for the Jooraal, thnfraecaring; ad 
leasts some aid in your work ? 

Teteben, will yon show Trustees the followii^ letter, then request 
them to forward their names, or you forward for them^? For tesmfr of 
Joomal see irst page of oorer.^-Eo. 

QfFIGI of £kjPBBanBKVOB]fT, ) 

Indianapolis, Dee. 31st 1862.^ 
pBor. Cole,— 2>«ir Ar ; To your inquiry, as to whether the Trustees 
ehai^ with sohool duties, hare the right under the Law, to subscribe 
for the Indiana School Journal, for the use of their respectiye ofBoe%. \» 
be paid for out of the special school revenue in their hands, I answer 
that X think they have such a right. Section eleven of the School Law 
provides in substance, that necessary expenses, in providing for, and 
orpnismg their sehoolS) may be paid from that revenue. 

& widerstand fren^ ita managers that ''The School JeurBsi"'is te^be 
made by them a kind of medium for the publication of the offidai decis- 
ions and proceedii^ of the oflkser at the head of the Di&partment of 
I\iblic Instruction for the State, and as such medium, the Joubxal wiB 
become a veiy useful, and perhaps necessary fixture to the ofOoe of School 
Tmstee, for the improvement of the schools. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant^ 
Saxuki. L. Buoo, 

Sup't Public InstructioiL 



Bq^artment of Public Instruetioii. 

Qbfice of Suferditendent, l 
Indianapotis, Sept 15th, 1863.) 
<|UX8TI0K 2e. I wish to unite two small BobooIiB wBfofi are Bftaated near 
•aen other, and to locate the houae for the school thus formed- at a point 
more convenient for the patrons of the sohool. Am I, aa Tmatee, empow- 
ered to make these changes t 

Quxs. ST. Both of the honsee now ooonpied by these achools Are built npon 
lands fbr which the township has no title, bejond the time tibey may be oc- 
cupied for school purposes. Can I, as Trustee, without the consent of the 
owner of the land, remove one of these houses to a more convenient location t 

TausTSB. 

Airs. 1. To Oe first question I aaiwer that the ninth aeotaon of the 
School Law is construed to empower and authoriae Trustees to make 
such changes as are indicated by the question. That section gives to 
Trustees greaii power, to be exercised with discretion, and with a due 
regsrd to the tnterestaof the schools and of the inhabitants forming t&s 
sshod distriotas 
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An8. 2. To the second question 1 answer that in (he absenee'of any 
iigreement on the subject^ Che bouses vn pert of the realty, and belon|p 
to the persons who own the land in fee, on which they Stand. 8nch 
ownership IS freqoently modified by agreement of the parties, so as to 
giye to the Trustee Ae right to sell or remoTe the house. This right to 
sen or remove the house, must be determined bgr the circumstances of 
each particular case-; and cf them, in the case you present, I am not in- 
formed. 

In this connection I advise Trustees to never expend any public money 
toward building school houses, until they have procured for their town- 
ship, town or city, a good warranty deed, in fee simple, for the land on 
which they propose to build. 

QuBB. 28. Are the Boards of County OommlBdonen empoirered by law to 
ill Yacancies which oecsir in the office of School Examiner at any other time 
than at the expiration of the regular term of office ! 

Qu. 8D. Are •sucfh Boards empowered by law to remove School Examiners 
from office. AuDiToB. 

Am. The County Commissioners are empowefed to flH vacancies in 
the office of School Examiner, at any of their regular sessions. But I 
know of no law which empowers them to remove a School Examiner 
from office. 

The 9th section of the 6th Article of the Constitat:oii provides that 
vaca n cies in county, township and town offices shall be filled in such 
manner as may be prescribed by law. And the 4th section of the 115th 
chapter, Ist voL Revised Statutes, page 512, prescribes that manner. 
The office of School Examiner, being a county oflkse, comes within that 
provision. 

The 8th section of the same article of the Constitution provides that 
"All State, county, township and town officers may be hnpeached or 
nmoved from office in such manner as may be preacribed by law." I 
am not aware of any law which provides for the removal of School Ex • 
amineis from office. I am quite suro that thero is no kw wiuefa pro- 
scribes a manner for their romoval by the Boards of Oouci<;y Ck>mmis- 
sioners. Sauubl L. Rug^ 

Sup't Pub. Instruoiion. 



Mr. Enrroit : In the August number of the School Journal, a ''School 
Examiner*' excepts to a decision which was made by me, and published 
in tiie May number of the Journal, rolative to the resignation and em- 
I^yment of teachers. If the Exammer had been long and fitmiliarly ac- 
quainted with the practice which very extensively provaikd in the State, 
of designating teachers by memorial in writings and with the history of 
the present provision of law on tiie sulgect, I think he would not h«ve 
taken exception to the decisioB. 
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IVior to 1855 there was no designation of teachers by school i 
prorided for by law, yet the practice was quite common for the patron» 
of a school to designate by a writing in the nature of a petition, or me- 
morial, the teacher they wished the Board of Trustees to emi^oy for 
them. That is a right which is co-extensive with public sdiools in the 
State, and undoubtedly still exists. In the revision of the school Uw,. 
in 1855, school meetings were for the first time empowered to designate 
teachers, and in the revision of that law in 1861 that power was con- 
tmued in section twenty-five. The method provided in that section for 
the designation of teachers was not intended to he the exclusive one. It 
is held to be accumulative, additional, and to ftcilitate the exercise 
of a right which had always existed, and been extensively exerdsed in 
the State. This construction is strengthened by the language of the 
twenty seventh section of the same law. It provides that "The Trustee' 
shall, in every oaae m tohich a majority of (he voters entiHed to vote at sdiool 
meetings have designated the teacher they wish employed, employ the 
same," &o. It is a &ct, quite notorious, that such a majority but rarely 
attends school meetings, and if that was the only method of designating- 
a teacher, it could but rarely be lawfully done. 

Adopt either mode of designation, and the Director may very properly 
be the organ of communication between the inhabitants forming the 
School District and the Trustee. If in one case a Director presents to 
the Trustee a memorial in writing, by which a majority of the voters 
entitled to vote at school meetings, designate a teacher ; and in another 
case a Director presents the proceedings of a school meeting, by which a 
like majority has designated a teacher, the proceedings in each case are 
equally binding upon the Trustee ; because section twenty seven pro- 
vides that in every case in which such a majority has designated a teacher 
the Trustee shall employ the person designated : Provided he has a license 
to teach and can be had on reasonable terms. 

The Iflxaminer appears to have been led into an error by not compre- 
hending the difference between elections and school meetings. There is 
but little simikrity between them. School meetings are business meet- 
ings held by the patrons of the school for the transaction of business 
relative to the school ; and partake very little, if any of the nature of 
general or municipal elections. The laws and rules of elections do not 
apply to them. They are governed mostly by the rules whidi govern 
deliberative bodies. The Director is, by virtue of his ofiBce, chairman of 
the meeting. 

The Examiner regards this decision as unfortunate. If it is so, I can- 
not help it, because to niy mind it is dearly in accordance with the law. 
If the law on the subfect needs amending, and I veiy much think that it 
does, let us unite our efforts to have it amended. 

In the same number of the Sdiool Jovnial, ''Teacher*' alleges that in 
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the Ittie action of the Bo«rd of Education for this State making a change 
in text books, there was no proyision made for English Grammar, nor 
DescriptiYe Geography, and asks, "Why is this ?^ &c. It is because 
ample provision was before made, for text-books in these faranches of 
learning. 

The text books lately added to the list by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, excel in their practical utility, almost beyond estimate, the ones dis- 
placed by them. It is believed that their use m the schools will save 
much of the valuable time of the pupils and of the teachers, introduce 
into the schools great economy in the business of teaching, and make 
better scholars in the branches to which they relate. Other text books 
have been long tried and approved, to be sure ; but we cannot say that 
they ought to be retained, when a change can be made, in &vor of works 
of greatly superior merit and excellence. The sickle and the flail are 
long-tried and approved agricultural implements, but should they, on 
that account, keep out of use the Buckeye Reiqper, and the Pitts' Sepa- 
rator? 

He fttrUier alleges that some four years since a school History oi In- 
diana, by Dillon, was placed on the list of authorized school books. Of 
this matter I know but little beyond that which I derive from the min- 
utes of the State Board of Education. From that authority it appears 
that the Board held a meeting on the eleventh of April, 1661, and 14^ 
proved and adopted a list of text books, amongst which, and for instroo* 
tion in History, is to be found 'Dillon's School History of Indiana." I 
presume that the Hon, Miles J. Pletcher, who was then Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and President of the Board, in officially submitting 
a list of text books to the Board, for approval and adoption, miscalled 
the title of the work which he intaiided to place in the schools. I very 
muoh think that the book wUch he intended to introduce into the 
schools by that proceeding was one which is entitled, ''A History of In* 
diana from its earliest Explorations by Europeans to the close of the 
Territorial Government, in 1816.'* If he intended to introdooe that 
work into the schools, for reference and general mstruction in matters 
relating to the eariy history d Indiana, I entirely concur with him, and 
commend the book for that use. 

The allegations and exoeptions to which this relates did not come to 
my knowledge until it was too late to correct them in the Septembet 
number of the &dM)ol JoumaL 

Samuel L. Bugki^ 

Sup't PuK Instmotion. 



The first duty of the State, and the soxest evidence of good fevers, 
nent is in Uie eneouragSBieniof edueatioiL— Jk WiH CKrAm. 
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BDHOBIAIr-inSGELLAHT. 

CINCINNATI SCHOOLS. 

Kind Reader, led by a desire to benefit both yourself and myaelC I 
^nt a ireek, a short time since, in risiting and studying the Public 
Schools of Cincinnati 

As my sole aim in this article is to present that which is either pimc- 
tical or instructive, and when possible, both, I shall spend no time in 
praising or dispraising either the teachers or the schools further than to 
say I have never seen schools that pleased me better. Further, it may 
be added that no progressive teacher can visit and study these schools for 
a week without profit, a profit which, under fiivoraUe dxcumstances, will 
richly pay him for outlay of time and money. 
I. Gbnb&al Facto. 

The number of children in the city between the ages of five and twen- 
ty-one years, was according to the census of 1861, 80,451. The number 
Qf pupiU enrolled in the schools last year, was 21,611. The num- 
ber of teachers employed was 348. The number of schools is 22, 17 
District Schools, 3 Intermediate, and 2 High Schools. The aggre- 
gate salaries paid last year were $146,703.50 The salaries for the 
current year have been considerably raised. District Principals who 
received $1,068 last year, receive $1,200 this year. This shows liberality, 
or rathpr justice on the part of the Board, higher prices ol living demand- 
ing higher salaries It were well, were all Boards so considerate. 
IL OLAsamoATiov. 

The flchools an divided into three classes, namely. District, corres- 
ponding in some cities to Wards, Intermediate and High. 

The district schools an the most primary, embracing six distinct 
grades of advancement. These grades are designated by the letters^ A, 
B, 0, D, E, and F,— F being the lowest and A the highest While a de- 
tailed statement of the studies comprised in each grade would be profita- 
ble to any one critically studying graded schools, it would be tedious to 
many of my readers— hence it is omitted. It may, however, be stated 
in general terms that these six grades comprise all the studies from the 
alphabet up to and inclusive of McGuffey*s Fifth Beader, Pinneo's Pri- 
mary Gh«mmar, as fiur as Mode, Bay's Mental Arithmetic through the 
first twenty one sections, Written Arithmetic through Compound Num- 
bers, Ooography through White's Glass Book, Spelling, Penmanship, 
Composition, OJ^eot Lessons and Drawing. Six yean is the time al- 
lowed for the completion of the work in tfasM grades, one year to a gmdtt 






DtliCof leas intmtt lo the w^ntj of mj mOMB, the studies of tiis 
iMtamediste and High Sohoals sm «miited. 

III. Admikistbatiov. 

The sdministration is entrnsted first snd genersUy to a Gtenenl Su- 
perintendent whose daties sre those common to Saperintendecils in other 
dties, lelieyed, howeyer, from much of the details by the Distiict Princi- 
pals, or Local Superintendents. 

Each District, consequently each house, has a Principal, who gives his 
time to snpermtending the schools in that hoose. His business is, in erery 
proper sense, that of a Superintendent He spends his time in Tisiting 
Ihe rooms, conferring with the teachers, administering discipline, hearing 
and answering requests and complaints of parents and pupils, taking 
care of grounds, buildings, ftc, on to the limits of a minute and efficient 
fli^rintendency. This ieature of District or Local Superintendency is, 
I believe, peculiar to the schools oi Cincinnati, Further, I believe it to 
be one of the supreme ezcellendes in the system of these schools. The 
Ooaersl Superintendency would be so general, that it would be all 
genaral and no spedai, nething in detail receiving attention. Indeed, as 
there are three hundred and forty eight teachers snd ss many rooms, the 
Superintendent would need an introduction every time he passed around 
his circuit, ^e time being so long that both pupils and teacher would 
iMiget him. Other large cities would, in my judgment, do well to con- 
sider this feature in the Cincinnnati schools. This last renutfk is not in- 
tended for any city in Indiana, there being none sufficiently large to de- 
mand such a supervirion. 

IV. CLEAin:jm88 OF Booms. 

Notwithstanding some of these buildings have in them fourteen hun- 
dred pupils, the rooms and halls are as clean as a church. 

Header, you say this statement wears an air of eztravaganoe. So it 
does, and I would have said just as you say, had I not seen for myselfl 
It is proper to state, however, that I was there the Isst week in August, 
when the streets were dusty, hence there was no mud to be carried in. 
But every experienced teacher knows that mud b not the only element 
of school room litter. 

Further in this connection, I examined several rooms in the newer 
buildings, for the purpose of finding pencil marks, but to my gratification 
found none. I did not extend my ocservation to ihe desks, but infer 
their safety from hacks, scars and scratches. 

Beader, allow me to say in passing, that the cleanliness and good taste 
of these buildings, are praiseworthy features, worthy both of commenda- 
tion and imitation. That intolerable vandalism so prevalent in schools 
both public and private, which exhibits itself in bieaking plastering, pen- 
ciling doors and stairways, markingi hackings snd odierwiso dofecing 



MJM»» is sim]^7 eaoeetM^ digfaafailfa^ tJHimMiiUf tnd abould \% fiMthiritt 
and forever abftndoned« Reader^ will you oonkmenoe the reform in jmu 
school ? 

Y. Gallihq and DtsKissnra Sohooii. 

Two features in the calling in and sending out of the pupils are to mf 
mind particularly worthy of note. The first is what they technically 
call "forming"— t. e, forming into line preparatory to coming into tlM 
rooms. To specify, the hell taps for laMrning opening ; the puf^ls are all 
in the play grounds ; in a moment, not in a half nor quarter of a minatt» 
but as above said, in a moment, yo« see prpils running, sometimes 
elbowing their way^ in every direction, and in a moment more you see 
four or six lines forming, the head of each line resting near some of tba 
entrances of the house. In a time from a quarter to a half minute moi% 
the lines have stretched back to or near the fence, every pupil being a 
line. Here stand ready for marching, in Indian file, six or sevim hunr 
dred boys, all quiet, no pinching, pushing, or talking, indeed but very little 
whispering. They are awaiting the tap of the bell, when all will move^ 
ascending the stairs, and passing through the halls in the same order. 
But reader, as a half irinute remains before the signal for moving, let 
OS step to the other end of the hall and look out upon the girls. 

Here you see the same nuntber of columns, about the same number of 
pupils, the same order, with the additi<m perhaps of a little more graoa 
and symmetry in the lines. The bell taps, and those eight or twelw 
columns commence moving at the same moment, two columns entenng 
the same door and ascending the same stairway, one on one side and the, 
other on the other. This is all done without noise, other than the 
necessary noise from the feet, and this is but little. There is no talking, 
no whispering, no breaking ranks : in short, no more disorder in general 
than in the ranks of well-drilled soldiers. 

But, say you, what about the time consumed ? In one building, I 
saw fourteen hundred taken in and seated in four and a half minutes. 
The Principal in answer to my inquiry, said, after the pupils were drilled 
a little (for this was the second week of the term) he could have them 
all seated in three and a half minutes after the tap of the first bell 80 
much for discipline. Beudes the securing of admirable quietude in the 
halls and rooms, I am fully persuaded that the discipline has a good 
effect. The first effect is the inculcation of habits of promptness. As 
above intimated, there is no delay, to get a drink, to finish a game, or 
even close a sentence, after the signal to form in line. A second effect is 
the habit of moving smoothly and orderly. A third and perhaps most 
important effect is acquiring the ability to keep the tongue still in hrge 
bodies under strong talking temptations. Who has not heard tongue 
clatter enough from forty pupils coming in from recess, to split the ears 
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of the gromiaiiiigB t "Wluit the amoont would be^«idtor fike eireom* 
stanoes, of fourteen hundred, oar arittmetic doth net alBrm. 

The dismissel of the pupils is in the seme orderseftr as cheumstaneeo 
adttit They mareh out without MMse, and without communication 
with one another, until outside of the building. In order to secure this 
quietude in some of the buildings pupils are detailed to the heads of tho 
respectiye stairways, as monitors. In other buildings, the school ruleft 
vitalized by the occasional presence of a teacher in the halls or on tii» 
stairway, secure the result 



REPORTS OF INSTITUTEa 

Watnb Comrnr Nobmal School. 

The second seasion of this school opened in Richmond on Monday, 21st 
July lasc, and closed on Saturday, 30th August, contiuuing six weekA 
Serenty six names were entered the first day. Whole number enrolled 
during the session, one hundred and twenty eight Average attendance^ 
one hundred and fifteen. Ninety two were fix^m Wayne county, and 
six from Ohio. The others were fit>m different parts of our State. 

The school was under the joint management of Hirsas Hadley, Ezaa« 
iner for Wayne county, Geo. P. Brown. Sup't RichnMmd Schools, audi 
Daniel Hough, Prin. 1st District School, Cincinnati. 

The first two days were spent in a rigid ezaminataeo, from printed 
questions, in Arithmetic, Qrammar and Geography, and in carefi&Uy 
grading three classes in each. These whose per cent on ezaminatiaH 
was eighty or above constituted the A class in each study, those fhM& 
fifty five to eighty the B class, those below fifty five the G grade. This- 
method of grading was a great improvement on the plan pursued last 
year, being much more satis&ctory both to teachers and students, and 
adding much to the success obtained. These branches were thorou^ly 
reviewed by all the classes, and the recitations, as a general thing, wem 
conducted by the teadiefs as models, illustrating their methods ef teachr 
ing them. 

An examination was also held in Orthography, and two grades fbrmed 
in it The first took up Etymology and Analyus of English Words. 
The recitations were conducted in an entertaining manner by H. Hadley 
The second grade was taught by Mr. Brown, the exercises consistiqg 
principally of practical lessons illustrating various methods of conduotii^ 
recitations in spelling and discussions of the same. 

Two classes were formed in Elocution, and vrere led mostly by Messrs. 
Brown and Hough, in which great attention was given to primaiy Bead* 
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H« Md MAtboas of tatdiiag it 3f oGuiby's tnd WillsMf • 1st, 2d and 
dd ReadATS were uaed most of the dme. 

A Itfga share of attention was given to methods of primary instinctioD, 
a special hour being set apart each dar for their ooosiderstion ; in oon* 
aeetion with which Mr. Hough conducted a class in Olject Teaching, 
using Sheldan's Manual of Elementary Instruction as a text book, and 
drilling oasefuUy in systematic methods of given lessons in that important 
branch. 

Three quarters of an hour was spent each day in a drill in Penmanship 
under H. Had ley. The advancement made in this particular, and the 
continued attention and interest manifested by the large class was ex- 
ceedingly commendable, 

Lessons in Vocal Music were given by Mr. Brown from eight to nine 
oHilock every morning before the regular exercises of the day commenced. 
The progress of this class was also very creditable. 

About three evening-meePlings were held in eacfti week for general 
discussion of subjects pertaining to teaching, such as School Govermuent, 
Conducting Becitfltions, Securing regular and prompt Attendance, Moral 
Instruction, Ac The benefits resulting to young teachers, and indeed 
ia all, from these discussions can scarcely be estimated. 

Social meetings were also held in the evenings, about one in each week, 
for the purpose of extending social acquaintance and having a ^good 
time.*' These meetings were enlivened by music, readings, speeches, 
Ac., and were profitable as well as pleasant 

Visits from Hon. John D. Phabrick, of Boston, W. D. Henkle, of Leb- 
anon, 0., Henry G. Speneer, of New Tork, W. E. Crosby, ot Cincinnati, 
Prof. Hoshour of Indianapolis, and others, oontributed to the instruction 
and entertainment of the Institute. 

The Journal read at the close of each days session afforded an addi- 
tSonal medium for discussion, and for presenting miscellaneous matter t4» 
thasohodl. 

No classes were formed in any of the higher branches; the desire of all 
the teachers seemed to be to become mor« efficient in the "great ftmda- 
Bientals" that they have so much necessity to teach, and to acquire new 
and systematic methods of presenting these subjects in their schools. 

Altogether the testimony of those connected with the school, as ex- 
pressed below, is unanimous in fovor ef such Institutes. They not only 
give time for more work to be done, but afford opportunity for teachers 
•f diflferent sections to become intimately acquainted, forming a kind of 
brotherhood, the influence of which by no means ceases when they re- 
turn to their homes. 

The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
tlM school at itsclose. J. H. B. 

Bichmond, Sept 4^ UM. 



WdiMB Qnin(y JflwInfiViiir 

WhereM, K onnU Schools of Mvend woekt* daratton mn^ in toaie dagntf, 
* new feature in Uie EdnofttioDel affaire of oer State, we, the menbenof the 
Wayne Conntj Normal School for 186S, feel at liberty to ezpresa ounelvet 
in regard to them aa follows : 

ResoWed, That, in the absence of a State Normal School in our State, we 
belieye Normal Institutes of Its or s!k weeks in length afford to teachers the 
best means of improvement, sad preparatiott tot the practieal duties of thefr 
proftssion. 

Besolved, That aside ttom the great amount of Taloahle instmotioB loi- 
parted by Uie conductors of these Institutes, the social acquaintance and in- 
terchange of ideas and methods attending the association of so many teach- 
ers, for BO long a time, tends to elOTste the standard of education, and is a 
source of pleasure and profit that we cannot well dispense with. 

Resolved, That when so much Is not attempted as to tax too heavily the 
phyidcal and mental powers, the pleasing ezcltemeAt and refining InfliMBeen 
apt to prevail in these schools, render them a xsams ov bscwbatiok ss ples^ 
ant and elevating as any in which teachers can engage. 

Besolved, That it fs the duty of every teacher, so far as fs at all practicable, 
to avail himself of the advantages aflbrded him by these schools, to become 
more efficient in his profession ; and he that fails to do so should not be re^ 
garded as a worthy, member thereof* 

Besolved, That it is the duty of our State to estoblish Stale Normal Seho^la^ 
for the thorough training of diose who are to mould the charaotexs of the fW- 
ture citizens of the Commonwealth. 

Besolved, That we tender our hearty thanhs to fiie teachers of this school, 
for the very efficient and snooesaftil manner in which they have conducted it. 

ICany thftnks to Eauniner Hadlej and the Normal fiir fifty one names 
and an equal number of dollars for tiie JonmaL— Ed. 

MovROx Gommr Instj^tutk. 

JDw Jaumal: I have just cloeed a Teachers' Institata m thia plaee 
which lasted two weeks, and ended with a public examination of tesdbi* 
era. There were sisrtj-five teachers in attendance, the most of whom* 
by their regular attendance, manifested the deep interest they felt in 
their own improTement as well as in the cause of Education generally in 
our midst. 

I was assisted in the department of instruction by the following per- 
sons : Messrs. D. E. Hunter, M. Campbell, James Woodbum, T. M. 
Hopkins, and Miss E. Henry. 

The regular daily recitations were confined to the '^ax legal hrancke^ 
and to Tocal Music, Elementary Algebra, and Otject Lessons. 

Lectures were delivered each day upon topics connected with teaching 
by Profs. Hunter, Gbmphell, Read, Ber. M. Hopkins, Dr. Nutt and the 
undersigned. 

As a new feature in Institutes in this county, I issued certificates to 
those who were regular in their attendance. I enclose a copy, which 
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faXLj explains Haelt Tlie meMnre highly pleued those teachers who 
wen preaeat; they fttt that there was a probabilily that their efforts to 
increase their qualiflcatioiis would hereafter he appreciated. I did not 
let my efforts stop here. I have talked, and that suecessfuRff, with 
Township Trustees and School Directors, who sympathize entirely 
in my views, and feel that there should he some premium held out ia 
(hose teachers who have the professional aeal to attend Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, and by careful attention seek to make themselves more entirely 
worthy of the confidence and support of this community. One Trustee 
declared his intention to give $5 more per term, literary attainments 
being equal, to those teachers who exhibited a certificate of attendance 
open the Institute. £. P. Cole. 

Bloomington, Aug. 17, '63. 

Teachers, will you who never have time or zeal sufficient to attend an 
Institute, note the remark of that Trustee, and then remember that he is 
but an exponent of what is coming. Intelligent Trustees do not measure 
teachers solely by what they are, but in part by what they are likely to 
be. 

Many thanks to Examiner dole for thirty names and the same mun- 
ber of^rembadet for the Journal. Among the names are those of all the 
Trustees of Monroe county.— Ed. 

InsiiiutB Ceriijieaie* 
^'Teachers' Institute. 
'^H}oiiHiion Schools the hope of our Country.' 

"School Examiner's Oflfce, ) 
"Bloomington, Monroe County, Ind.> 
"August 16th, 1863. ) 

"This is to certify, that the bearer, , attended a Teach- 
ers' Institute held in this place, which closed the 14th inst; and by 
^Mmstant attendance and active participation in the instruction given, is 
entitled to the special consideration of Trustees as possessing the ambi- 
tion and zeal of a true teacher. And it is hereby suggestdl that, the 
grade of the certificate of literary qualifications being the same, Trustees 
mvsriably make discrimination in favor of teachers possessing this certifi- 
cate above those who, having equal literary attainments, neglected to at- 
tend this Institute. E. P. Cols, School Examiner, 

and Superintendent of Institute." 

Uhion Teacbebs' Institutb. 
An interesting and successful Institute of two weeks closed Sept. 4^ 

at Plainfleld, composed of teachers from Marion, Hendricks and Morgan 

counties, having an attendance of (Mrty *ix members. 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 
Whereas, The progroas and BQceesB of teachers in their profewion, depend 

upon constant and earnest efforai to qualify themselves more perfectly for 

their calling, therefore, 



SiBo1v«d, let, Tliftt, in tiM ftbtenee of Sttte Kormsl Sohools, iMlfttiitM of 
two, fonr, or Biz weeks are the beet means by which they can improve them- 
•alves. 

2d. That teachers' meetings of this character should not attempt too mnch, 
and should for the most part confine thoir attention to such subjects as are 
of immediate use to the teachers of common schools, the object being to 
benefit the mass rather than to advance a few in some higher branehee. 

8d. That, apart from the knowledge to be derived from close reciUtioM 
Md comparison of methods of teaohing, a great amonnt of good may result 
from social intercourse and lectures by experienced teachers. 

4th. That it is a pressing duty upon every teacher to attend at least one 
Institute during the year. 

6th. That we hereby express our gratification at the success of our present 
Institute, and fVirther, that we are determined to labor for a still more sue- 
oessfbl one next year. 

0tfa. That we hereby express our obligations to Prof, Lyman for his wU- 
liEgness to spend a week with us, and his earnest elTorts to benefit us. Fur- 
ther, that we shall hail with pleasure the appearance ot his promised book on 
Elocution. 

J. Pool, Sup't 

Wnx. G. Httbbaeiv Sec 

Besolutioks adopted bt tbb Kobxal School at Colttmbus, Ijcd. 

Resolved, That in our present struggle to maintain a National existence, 
it is the duty of every teaoher to stand firmly by the Flag of our Country, 
and to boldiy denounce treason in whatever shape it may appear. 

Sesolved, 8d, That we hold those only to be the true friends of the country 
who sustain it by word or deed. 

Bcsolved, dd, That we regard ignorance as the legitimate cause of thib £e- 
boUion ; that where genuine intelligence and a cultivated intellect exist nei- 
ther rebels nor rebel sympathizers are found. 

Besolved, 4th, That we look upon those persons who through ignorance 
and party prejudice have given aid and comfort to this wicked and uncalled 
for Bebellion, as the most debased and wicked characters that ever disgraeed 
a free Government, and as fit accomplices and recruits for Satan, tho first 
tndtor known to God and man. 

Besolved, 5th, That the hope of our Country is in the Education of her 
children, hence we entreat all parents to look well to It, thus insuring to all 
succeeding generations the blessings of liberty. 

A. M. Geahav, 

J. M. Oloott, 

J<«K HuBTZ, \ Committee. 

C. H. Weight, 

N. W. FnSOEBALD, ^ 

a H. Wbioert, Sea 

Ikstitdtb at Plymouth, Marshall CouirTr. 
Before us are the minutes of the first Institute held in Marshall conn- 
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ty, Imt am too loog* for i&flertion. From them we take the fiyUowIng 

tete: 

The lostitnte wm superintended by W. W. Cheshire, of Crown Point. 
Hr. Cheshire was MSiBted by Examiner Staley, of Valparaiso. 

The namber of teachers present was twenty five. Classes were formed 
and taoghtin the eommon school branches. Lectures were deliyered 
Wlbre the teachers and dtixens by Messrs. Cheshire and Stalej. Ten 
names, accompanied by an X were lorwarded to the Journal by Mr. 
Cheshire. Thanks ; but among these names, the name of Mr. Cummiogs; 
the Examiner of that county, does not appear. Query : Does he believe in 
pr(^;ress? 

This is the only report irom the ninth district, hence the inference that 
there is plenty of work to be done in that district. Messrs. Cheshire and 
Staley, we hope you will look after th*t work, and let the Journal hear 
ISrom you soon agam. 

Ikstitutb at Cohnebsyillb, Patbtte Countt. 
A report puUished in the couny paper is before us, but entoely 
too long for our space. We shall have to beg to be excused for non- 
insertion. The leading ftcts relative to this Institute were given in last 
number. 

Imbttiutb at Kkiohtstowk, Hknbt CouifTT. 
No report is in from this Institute, save one of special interest to the 
material department of the Journal, namely a good number of subscri- 
bers^ accompani<»d by the same number of greenbacks. Being present, 
however, to deliver an evening lecture, we can state that the Instituto 
gave indicationfrof interest and success. The number of teacheis was 
reported to us as over thirty. The session continued one week. Prof. 
Bioe,of Mvncie, was Saperintendenl. 

Instttutb at Bedfobd, Lawbekcb Cousttt. 
An Institute was held in this county, but we have no report save six- 
teen names to the Journal with the material accompaniment These 
names were procured and forwarded by Prof. Cole, who, we incidentally 
leani, was Superintendent. 

AssooiATiOH AT Clbas Spbings, Jacksom Countt. 

An Association was held at the above place on the 26th, 6th» and 7th 
of August Several addresses were made on practical subjects. Why 
this was not converted into an Institute is a little strange. 

In the report not a word was said about the Journal; was there no 
fHend there te present its claims ? 



We have heard of a few other Institatts in olher parts of the State, 
but have no fiu)t8 relatiye to suooefls, henoe make no indiyidnal mentkm 
of them. In closing this snlgect, we are pleased to be able to say that in 
Tiew of all the fiusts seen and reported, the Instifcote campaign of tlus 
year has been at least twenty per cent in adyance of that of last year. 
This advance is marked by the following ehancteristics : larger xiumber 
of Institates, larger number attending each Institute, greater earnestness 
on the part of those attending. 



PERSONAL AND OTHER ITEMS. 

EzAMiHKB Smith, of Marion county, has changed his residence from 
Acton to Indianapolis. 

W. A. Bell, of Willllmsbubo, Wayne Co., has been chosen Princi* 
pal of the Second Ward School, Indianapolis. 

Pbot. a. C. Shobtbidoe, of the K. W. G. UniTersity, has been chosen 
Superintendent of the Indianapolis Public Schools. Salary $1,000. 
Warmly attached to these schools through our personal connection with 
them, we wish them and him the highest success. 

E. S. Gbbbk, Sec. of the Snp't Pub. Instruction, has been chosen So* 
perintendent of the Fort Wayne Public Schools. These schools have 
already opened, and with 18 teachers and 698 pupils. 

ExAMiNXB ENsmNOXB of Boono county has been elected SnperinteDdl* 
ent of the Coyington Public Schools, Fountain county. 

Within the year just closing, Mr. Ensminger has sent the names of 
fifty new subscribeis to the Journal. We trust the Journal will now 
be introduced to the Fountain county teachers. Success attend him i» 
his now field of labor. 

J. M. Oloott of Columbus has been eleoted Superintendent of Tene* 
Haute Public Schools. Mr. Olcott made the Columbus schools a auoce« 
hence like results may be hoped for in the Terre Haute schools. 

ExAMiNBB Hadlbt of Wayne county has accepted an agency for the 
house of Charles Scribner, N. Y. He will be largely, perhaps, princi- 
pally engaged with (Suyot's Maps. While we regret Mr. Hadley's ab- 
sence from the teaching ranks, we are pleased to learn that his duties 
will not require him to give up his labors as Enminer. In this eonnec- 
we may congratulate Mr. Scribner on his fortunate selection. 

Paor. E. P. Colb has resigned the Principalship of the Monroe County 
Female Academy iar the purpose of taking the Superintendency of the 
Wabash Public Sohoris. While we have not the pteasurs of knowing. 
Sch. Jour.— 30. 
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Prof. Cole in the ichool room, we do know him in his oat door, i . e. public 
I efforts in bebftlf of education. In these he hss been earnest and BoooeoB. 
fa . Particuhurlj has success attended his efforts as Examiner in Mon- 
roe county, evidences indubitable attesting the marked elevation of the 
educational status of ssid county during his term of office. 

Without increase of words, we give plase to the following as taken ftom 
the Bloomington Bepublican : 

'*By request o^ the Board of Trustees, we publish the following : 

'ni^ereas, Pro£ E. P. Colo, late Principal of the Monroe Gouotj Fe- 
male Academy, a position held by him for the last seven vears, has ten- 
dered his resignation, in consequence of being elected to the Superintend 
dency of the Public Schools of Wabash, Ind., therefore, 

Besolved, That we thus express unanimously, upon the record of the 
Board, our high appreciation of his merits, as a gentleman and a scholar ; 
and we cordiidly recommend him to the public, where he is about to re- 
new his labors, as a most thorough, criticml, and successful teacher. 

Wm. Tubheb, Pres,t 

W. F. BBOwvnro, Sec. pro tem.'* 

In the Richmond papers we have a full and interesting account of an 
ISducational Convention held in Richmond, Wayne county, Aug. 11. 
Hon.'G. W. Julian, Hon. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, and Prof. W. E. 
Crosby, of Cincinnati, were the speakers. We had a pressing invitation 
to be present, but could not wave pre-engagements. When we have 
more space, we shall quote fh>m the resolutions passed at this meeting. 

ExFLANATiOK.— 1. The Journal of last month was delayed in the 
press room from eight to ten days in consequence of breaksge in ma- 
diinery : hence its delay in reaching our readers. 

2. Though a larger than the usual number of extra copies was struck 
«ff, we ran short of supplying our new lists by about fifty, hence 40 of 
the Wayne county list with 10 or 12 others failed to receive the Septem- 
ber number. These will therefore begin the year with Oct instead of 
Sept. 

3. Contributors, you will be patient, next number will famish you 
more space. 



BOOK TABLE. 

MSHTAL PHnX>80PHT, INCLUDING THE InTELLRCT, SlNSIBILmsS AND 

Will. By Joseph Haven, Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philos- 
ophy, Amherst College, Mass. Boston : Gould 8e Lincoln. Pp. 683. 
In examining this work we are impressed specially, with two features, 
namely : its minuteness of analysis and its precision of language. FulU 
ness and minuteness of analysis are important in Scientific works. This 
work meets ths measure in both, ererj fieoltywith seemingly every 
phase of its manifestation receiving Attention. 



TThA second Ibatare, lingual precision, Is also an important element in 
"Scientific works. Especially is it important in mental science, wherein 
the snlject is so ethereal that its spiritual essence maj all eacvpe unper- 
ceiyed through the open joints of two or three loose terms. This work 
in a most eminent degree gnards against this evil. Withoot notidiig 
«ther features, we belioTe the work to' he at once full, minute, accurate, 
and philosophia Hence, with great -readiness we commend it to the at* 
taition of tcAchers. 

Town's Pboobbssitb Bpbllsb ; published by Oliver Ellsworth, Best on 

Mass. Pp. 168. 

First, this work opens with a series of definitions and remarks relative 
to spelliing; which if obaeryed and applied throughout the book will be 
•f great value both to teacher and pupU. These well studied will enable 
the pupil to realize that he is, to some extent, studying a science, rather 
than merely memorising arbitrary dicta. 

Second, a very considerable attention is grven to definition. This is a 
denrable (bature in every spelling book. 

Third, some attention is given to dictation exercises. These exercises 
have not been carried to the extent our judgment dictates, yet they have 
been carried sufficiently fiu* to show their use, also to su^^est to the 
teacher the propriety, perhi^ the need «f their extension in other works. 



DicnoNABiBS IN Enoland.^ There are at the room of the agent for 
Webster's Dictionaries, at Mason & Hamlin's, 274 Washington street, 
specimen copies of six difierent editions of Webster's Dictionary, pub- 
lished in England, and also specimens of ''Noah Webster's British and 
American Spelling Book," and "The Illustrated Webster Reader," also 
from the English press. No person can examine these volumes vrithout 
realising how very great a popularity the name of Noah Webster has at- 
tamed in Great Britdn.— Boston Journal, July 23, 1863. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF A SYSTEM OF OBJECT 
TEAdHKG. 

/^ BY W. H. ailUUR.* 

(Teachers are eameatiy reanested to tend eoggestioiiB, qnesiiona and ?•«• 
-mitB of experienoe to 1^ autnor, or to the editor fSi the School Journal.) 



Fouftm PflRioD. (Seventh <}rade.) 
The •exeroiees in desoription are oontinued in this grade, and ex* 
tended so as to enoibraoe less obvious qnalities, such as solid, fluid, 
liquid, gaseous, plastic, volatile, edible, nutritious, combustible, in- 
dammable, malleable, ductile, soluble, lusible, deliquescent, phos- 
phorescent, efiPnlgent, etc. It will be perceived that the greater 
portion of the impressions represented by these terms are obtaineA 
by experiment The method pursued is the same as in (She pre- 
vious grade ; although the descriptions are more complete and the 
details more rigidly carried out It is, therefore, useless to prepare 
types for dispositions, since they would resemble those of the pre* 
vious grade with the exception of being more extended and com- 
plete. Thus we should perhaps add to the disposition on the plate 
•of glass the ideas : solid, fusible, insoluble. 

Preparatory to separate lessons on shape and, position we also de- 
velop and use in the descriptions the terms : trapezoid, trapezium^ 
^pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, octagon, polygon, segment, sector, 
•crescent, diagonal, chord, tangent ; plane, convex, concave. 

Increased attention is paid te definitions ; and pupils are now 

*Prof. of Nataral Science m LonisWtte Male and Female High fiohoola, Ky . 
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often required to give definitions of the same quality in (HilereDt 
terms. Thus the idea opaque may be defined as foUovrs : 

We call an object opaque, if we cannot see through it. Things 
that do not let any light pass through thrai are said to be opaque. 
If bodies are epaque^ we cannot see any thing through theni>» etc. 

Very often connected qualities are costrasted. Thus the teacher 
asks rapidly the definitions of 

Transparent, semi-transparent, translucent, and opaque. 

SmooUi, relrety, polished, rough. 

Brittle, friable, firagile, puWeraUe, tough, tenacious. 

Elastic, flexible, pliable, stiff. 

Fragrant, aromatic, odorous, pungent, fetid. 

The forms of the definitions given by tj^e pupils should in tins 
case be the same as nearly as possible in each series ; e. g^ 

Through a troMparent ol^ct, we can see an olgect distmctly. 

Through a Mnw-<rafuparm< object, we can see every thing about an d^ 
ject except its color. 

Throu^ a <ran«fuoen^ object, we can only see Oght (the light coming 
from an olject). 

Through an qpa^ body we cannot see at alL 

But here again the teacher must often be satisfied with imperfect 
definitions, and patiently, not passivdy, await the development of com- 
plete and accurate ones. He must lead the pupil, not drive him. 

Thus the idea elaeiie, in a ch»s of girls, went through the f<^w« 
ing stages of development in the course of four weeks : 

Any thing that can be bent is daetic 

Any thing that will become straight after it has been bent is dasSe. 

Any thing that will beoooie straight, after it has been bent, and any 
thing that will become shorter again after it has been stretehed, is daatic. 

Anything that will become straight, after it has been bent, er will be^ 
eome shorter again after it has been stretched, or will expand again after 
it has been compressed, ia dattic. 

Any thing that will come back to its first shape after it has been bent, 
stretched, or pressed, is eladic. 

Any thing that will resume its shape, after it has been forced out of it^ 
'mdadic. 

The pupils are also constantly exerciJBed in giving connected de* 
scriptions of objects, orally and in writing ; not only the skeleton 
descriptions of the previous grade, but complete descriptions, in 
which elegance and beauty of expression form an important purpose ;. 
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descriptions trhich gradnaDy bring Uie pupil to a consciousness that 
language may senre him not only the purpose of expressing his 
ideas clearly, but also of presenting them in a pleasing garb, in an 
impressive manner. 
As types we offer the following descriptions : 

1. Wateb. Water is a colorless, transparent liquid ; it mirrors 
the images of objects very clearly ; it gives way to pressure v€ry 
easily, like all other liquids, and has neither taste nor smell. With- 
out this wholesome, refreshing drink all men and animals must dto. 
It is used, on account of its solvent power, in washing, dyeing, and 
in many other ways. 

2. Thx Writiko Slatb. The writing slate consists of two parts 
— the slate proper and its frame. The slate, made of a rectangular 
plate of slate stone, is of a dark gray color, opaque ayd slightly re- 
flective ; hard, smooth, and cold to the touch. It makes no im- 
pression on taste and smell, but is quite resonant. On account of 
its britdeness and the roughness of its edges it is enclosed in a 
frame, made of four flat, oblong pieces of wood, grooved on the 
inner edge to receive the slate, and fastened together by means of 
mortises and tenons, and small wooden pegs. 

3. A Cubical Block of Wood. This piece of wood before me is 
called cube on account of its shape, having six equal square sides, 
the opposite sides parallel and the adjacent sides perpendicular to 
each other. The wood is of a yellow color, opaque, and polished so 
as to make it reflective ; it feels very smooth, quite hard, and is 
light enough to float on water. It is fibrous, porous, absorbent, and 
quite elastic. Its combustibility, its toughness and durability, as 
well as its cheapness and the ease with which it can be worked, 
make wood one of the most generally useful substances to man. 

4. A Tallow Oandlb. A tallow candle is a long, slender, nearly 
cylmdncal piece of tallow, with a cotton wick in its axis. It tapers, 
slightly from the bottom toward the top, and about one inch from the- 
top becomes conical. The dingy white, translucent, and slightly 
odorous tallow is used to give light because it is a cheap, fusible 
Hnd inflammable substance, burning with a clean, bright flame ; the 
cotton wick is used because it is fibrous, porous, and absorbent, to 
raise the melted tallow high enough to keep up the flame and keep 
the candle from melting too &at. 

Patience and judgment will accomplish a great deal in these ej^- 
ercises. The author has heard impromptu descriptions of objects. 
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by ohildreQ nine or ten yean old, &r excelling in compIeieneeB, 
ooDciseness and gnee the imperfect types here presented. 

The skeleton descriptions, which should also be required fro- 
quendy, differ from those in the previous grade only in being more 
complete. Thus, taking the same example, we have in this grade : 

Xlump of buoab. 

cubical, sweet, fVisible, 

' opaque, odorless, inflammablst 

vwhite, soluble, Togetable, 

>«parkling^ friable, adhesive. 

rough, porous, 

iMurd, absorbent, 

light nutritious. 

In the conversational lessons of this grade the uaei of objects are 
^frequently taken into consideration. It is not sufficient, however, 
for the pupil to tell us simply the uses of certain materials or objects ; 
"but from the very beginning the child should learn to discover the 
rdations between the qualities of the materials or objects in question 
and their uses. The children can easily understand that leather is 
used for shoes, but it will be a more difficult and consequently a 
-more interesting task for them to discover the reasons why leather 
is used for that purpose. Until the pupils have some practice it 
is advisable to let them take questions concerning the uses of objects 
or materials home, and bring the answers the next day. 

We shall suppose that the pupils were asked to think about the 
reasons why leather is used in making shoes. The next morning 
very few virill bring a complete answer. One, perhaps, will say 
that we use it, because it is touph, and soft ; another because it is 
'WUerjproof AndUffht ; still another, because it is durahle and thin. 
Qn oi€er to convince the pupils of the incompleteness of their an- 
swers,* we name other substances not suitable for shoes, but having 
the qualities which they mentioned. Thus, in this case, we tell 
the first that linen is tough and soft, the second that tin is water- 
proof and light, the third that glass is durable and thin, and ask 
them if those substances could not be used as well as leather in 
making shoes. They will readily see that they have not given a 
complete answer, that they must increase the number of qualities in 
their list, and they will at once at least put together the qualities 
which they hare given separately, and arrive at the answer that 
lealberus used in making shoes because it is tough^ noft^ thvn^ Hffhif 
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waterproof and duraUe. According to circomstances the teacber 
may be satisfied witb this answer or lead them to discover that leather 
18 used also on account of its being ^9tie, ahiorheni and porcus. A 
few lessons of this kind will develop in the children a high degree 
of quickness in discovering the relations between the qualities of ob- 
jects and their uses. 

To insure success in these lessons the teacher should in a sepa- 
rate part of her ''disposition book," put down as occasion requires 
the names of materials and objects with the qualities on which 
their applications depend ; perhaps in the following manner : 

LiiTEN, used for totod9, because it is snfty piiable, abMrbenL 

Linen/ used for ihread, because it is mft, fexdiie, fibrous wid t$nacum». 

CoBK, used for Mcfpera, because it is 90ft, smooth, eompreanUe, daaUc and 
tough, 

CoBX, used for Ufr^prtdervera^ because it is inmiuhU and hght^ 

Glass, used for toindow-paneB, because it is hard, vudUdfle, transparmUf 
and nearly cdforUaa, 

Glass, used for tumUers, because it is amoo&i, hard, ituohiik. 



A COURSE OP STUDY FOR COMMON, DISTRICT OR COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS. 

We copy from the Ohio Educational Monthly the following Report 
read before the last meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, by 
A. J. Rickoff, ex-Superintendent of the Cincinnati Schools. 

Reader, if any apology be due for the uisertion of so k>ng an article, 
here it is, and divided into three elements : 

1. The excellence of the course here prescribed. 

2. The general and ui^nt demand for an improved course of study in 
many Indiana schools. 

3. The large experience and mature scholarship of Mr. Rickoff give 
evidence that he would not write foncies and theories, but &ct8 and con- 
victions. 

As we have, by implication at least, expressed oar approval of the 
followiDg course, we must, in justice to ourselves, be allowed to say we 
would cM two studies, possibly three, viz : 

1. The Constitution of the United States and the Constitution of the 
pupil's own State together with some collateral information relative to 
the rights aod duties of the dtiaen. 

2. An elementary course in Physiology and Hygiene. 

8. PossiUy, a short course in Book Keeping. We are not clear on 
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this, being too little aoqoainted with the subfect to judge accurately of 
its worth. (We propose a fuller acquaintance within the next 8iz 
months.) 

The subject of moral instruction should run through the course. 
We suppose Mr. Rickoff so intends. 

It may be said these additions would increase the course too much. 
Probably. If so, n^e would cut off Geometry, but reluctantly, and all 
History after England. 

Teachers, we commend this course to your attention, not for a Burfiu» 
reading, but for a thoughtful inyestigation. — Ed. Joubhal. 

When the child first comes into school, at five or six years of age, 
the instruction and training of the teacher should meet him at the 
very point to which his home education has brought him, however 
limited that education may be. One great fault of all schools is, 
that too much is taken for granted to be already known by the 
pupil, when he commences to learn the alphabet. Any one making 
patient investigation, will be surprised to find how little children 
generally know of things about them ; things the most common, 
and with which they might be supposed to be intelligently familiar. 
This difficulty was recognized in many of the schools of Pruseia 
long ago. More than twenty-five years since, Prof. Stowe, af^er a 
tour of observation made through Germany, according to the request 
of the Legislature of this State, reported that he found in the schools 
of Prussia, '*That even before a child is permitted to learn his let- 
ters he is under conversational instruction frequently for six months 
er a year«" Such a course at this time, in this country, and in the 
rural districts, is manifestly impossible. Whatever plans we adopt, 
must be understood and appreciated by the great mass of the peo- 
ple. The pi^ecarious nature of the teacher's office, and the annual 
election of school trustees make it futile to attempt any thing not 
likely to be supported at the ballot box. Parents are too anxious 
that their children should learn to read, to wait a whole year or 
even six months after they begin to go to school, before the first 
lesson is given in the alphabet. Yet such conversational instruction 
must be given. The teacher must dive deeply enough into the 
child's mind to find the little fibers of intelligence already floating 
there, upon which he may weave whatever he may hope to teach 
him with advantage. It is in consequence of our fiiilure to do this 
that so much labor and endless repetition produce only ludicrous 
results. We must supply the deficiencies of home culture before 
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me protend to any eonfonnity with the philoeophy of edncatioii, 
and I will try to show hew this work may be done» as I progreas 
with the course of study. 

The course is arranged, not for nominal grades, which have no 
existence, but with reference to the numbers of Readers used ; say 
of the Eclectic » National, or Willson's series. 

CouBss OF Studt. 

Primer. Even before the Primer is put into the hands of pupils, 
4!be letters may be taught upon the blackboard, and though the sub- 
ject of my report precludes extended remarks upon methods of in- 
^HrucUon, I may be allowed here lo suggest, that this plan is prefer- 
able as bebg more animated and intenesting. 

Writimjf. With the first lessons in the alphabet, the first lessons 
an writing should be given, with slate and pencil Hvery UUer and 
€very word should be "printed" by the child on the slate. 

CeutUinp. Before the Primer is completed, teach the pupil to 
count to fifty backward and forward. 

Common lhxng%. At this stage conversadons on common things, 
or "Object Lessons," as they are commonly called, should be con- 
fined to objects presented in the lessons in the alphabet and in read- 
ing. 

Drawing. Here^ too, the first lessons in drawing should be given. 
In the alphabet wiH be found all the elements; lines straight and 
curved, vertical, horizontal and oblique, parallel and perpendicular. 
""Willson's Geometrical Cards*^ wHl be found especially useful. 

Remarks. Before the scholar is put into the First Reader, he 
should be able to read intelligently any lesson in the Primer, and 
should be able to spell orally and to write at dictation any word in 
it. li Primers of other series than the one used by the child, are 
availabk, something nuiy be done to excite an interest in books by 
encouraging him to read in them. From the first start the intelli- 
gent teacher will labor to excite a taste for reading, and he will find 
^at fiimiliar con\iersations with the child in regard to the subjecte 
of his lessons, will do more to attain this end than any other device. 
I know how limited the time must be which can be spent with each 
scholar in an imclassified school, but I know, too, that if the interest 
of Qie pupil is aroused, that he will run before you — ^he will not 
have to be goaded to his task ; besides this, first impressions are 
proverbially strong, and if the child loves his primer he will be 
Iftely to retain Ins anxiety to learn, io a greater or less degiee, 



through life. As to the pupils writing at this stagey soiae wiff 9c> 
terrain great doubt ; but all skepticism on this point will be dis* 
polled upon visiting any of the primary schools of our large cities. 
Some teachers succeed best in teaching children, at fisst, to "print/" 
and others to write the script characters. 

Ths First RsikDSK. 

Elementary Stmnde. When the First Beader is opened, if not 
before, the pupil should be taught to enunciate clearly all the ele* 
mentary sounds of the language in systematic order, and also to 
spell words by seond. 

Writing. The script character should be taught, and all spelling, 
eolumns of the Boader should be written upon t^ slatsv preparatory 
to the reading exercise. This will afford sufficient practice in writing. 

Spelling, Tbe'pupil should spell orally or by writing, any word 
ef his spelling columns, before he goes into the Second Reader. 

Counting (or adding) by twos, to one hundred, forward and 
backward and combining the ones and twos to amounts not greatec 
than fifty. 

Obfed Leeion^ Bhould be given in connection withi the readings 
lessons, and the scholar should be practiced ia distinguishing the- 
primary colors. Willson's Color Charts will beof very great service. 

Drawing* He should be taught Drawing fay practice upon the- 
elements named in the course^ proscribed for the Primer pupil, and 
in making the triangle and all the four-sided figures, as the square^ 
the rectangle, the trapezoid, etc. He should be taught to distinguish,, 
by name, horizontal, vertical, perpendicular and parallel lines, etc. 
Ths Second R&adse. 

While ioi this Eeader the pupil should be continually drilled ia 
spelling words by sound, and should be taught to find the pages i& 
his book by the number, and the lessons by the Roman numerals. 

Writing, and Spelling, Writing, thus &r, has been confined to 
words; it should now be extended to sentences, both by copying. 
and dictation. The names of the days of the week and the months 
of the year ; the names of things to be seen in the school room, oa 
the way to and from school, at home, in the parlor, in the £^rden, 
etc., etc., will afford the most valuable exercises in spelling as well 
as in writing. 

Arithmetic, Pupils should now be taught to combine the nine 
digits in addition* to amounts not greater than a hundred« and to^ 



m)76 little pfobkais, eidwr taken from some good mental arkhmedc^ 
or, which is better, dictated extemporaneously by the teacher. 

In OomtMn 2kim§»f the learner should be (aught tie cardinal 
points of the compass, to eethnate sdmU distances, feet and yards,, 
and greater ones in yards and rods ; to estimate weighls of things 
by the pound avoirdupois, including tiie ounce, quarter and half 
pound. He should be trained to distinguish the colors of yarious 
ebjects in nature, in dress, etc. 

Drawing. Triangles, quadrilaterals and polygons may be drawn,, 
and the scholar should now be taught to distinguish right, acuto^ 
and obtuse angles, and to write the names of the several figures 
which he draws. He can now be taught to combine straight lines 
in "Inventive Drawing," as presented by Mr. Hermann Krusi, in 
the excellent work of Mr. Sheldon, of Oswego, on Eleaoentary In* 
struction. 

Ths Tnisn Rjukueb. 

Wriiing and Spdting, At this stage, spelling and writing al 
dictation, both words and sentences, should be continued every 
day. As often as every other day, or perhaps every day, some 
pupil in the class should be called upon to repeat the substance of 
the reading lesson, orally : or all should be required to write a part,, 
or the whole of it upon the slabs. As an exercise in writing, spell* 
ing and definitions, selected words should be incorporated into 
original sentences. 

Arithm^ic, Additk>n, subtraction, multiplication and divisioQ 
should now be taught^ and at every step the ehildren should be ex* 
ercised in the solution of easy problems, invoking the operations aa 
Ihey are learned. Mental arithmetic should be taught with written 
arithmetic, the termer differing from the latter only in the size of tho 
number used. 

Geography. Some primary geography should be here com* 
menced with a view to excite thought and prepare the pupil for tho 
study, rather than to communicate any positive knowledge. A 
ehild, at this age, needs much drill in giving dirsctions of placea 
from his own place of residence and from one place to another. He 
needs to conceive some idea of numbers and distances, as for in* 
stance, when he is told that a pkce has a hundred thousand inhab* 
kants, he ought to be so trained that he will at once compare it with 
the size of the nearest towa with which he is acquainted, and he 
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ought to be habituated to compare distances with some w«ll kaowB 
distance. 

Common Tk%n§9. Oeneral lessons in the fualitief of familiar ob- 
jects should be given now» and should be continued through the 
remainder of the -course. These lessons nay generally be made 
equally interesting and useful to pupils reading the Third, the 
Fourth, and the Fifth Readers, to all, indeed, who have advanced 
properly through the Second Reader. They should be adapted to 
exercises in ComposUitm, which noay now be required. I suggest 
that they be made the topics of composition, because the most diffi- 
cult things in a hoy's or girl's ezperienoe at school is, 1st — ^What 
t» write about ; and 2d — What to say of it. 

Penmamhip, Penmanship may be commenced at this period, 
or toward the latter part of it, at the teacher's discretion. No great 
loss will be incuiTed if it be deferred to the next stage, but the ur- 
gency of parents is so gr^at that their children should become good 
penmen at an early age, that it is difficult indeed to keep the pen 
out of their hands. 

Drawing. The pupil having been taught to draw plane geomet- 
rical figures, and the combinations of straight lines, as recommended 
by Mr. Krusi, the next step should be drawing from geometrical 
solids, as cubes, prisms, pyramids, cones, etc., and finally, the com- 
binations of curved lines, as i-ecommended in the "Manual of Ele- 
mentary Instruction.*' 

The course in drawing which I have suggested is practicable by 
the teacher who has never devoted any previous attention to the 
subject. It is true he would be greatly benefited by a few hours' 
preliminary instruction from a drawing teacher* as to the best way 
of handling the pencil and one or two other matters; but this is not 
indispensably necessary, and it will be found to be true in this as in 
most other things, ''Where there is a will there is a way." 

FjOUfLVa RBiJUEE. 

With the Fourth Reader, spelling by oral and written exercises 
should be conUnued, but now all the written exercises should be upon 
paper written with pen and ink. Here too much pains cannot be 
required of the pupil in regard to neatness and elegance in the get* 
ting up of any written exercise, whatever it may be. It matters not 
how many copies of the paper may be necessary, it should not be 
Meeured till it be written to the best of the scholar's ability on clean, 
unrumpled paper, and come to the teacher's hand properly folded. 
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I haye not recommended the Spelling Book, either here or previous- 
ly, because I think that the office of that book is better performed by 
the Reader. Another strong reason in faror of using the Reader is, 
that it requu-es a less number of classes and less time than the 
Spelling Book does. The experiment has worked well in Cincin- 
nati, lor at least six years past. It should be added, however, that 
DO device enables the teacher to escape the necessity of constant, 
persistent and thorough drills in spelling, both by oral and written 
exercises. 

Oenercd Exercises in Heading, As often as once a week, I would 
suggest that the pupils in this class, and possibly of lower classes, 
should be required to bring to school selections of their own ; they 
may be anecdotes, or poems, or any thing which may have seemed 
intei'esting to them. The reasons for this plan are several : 
1st. Pupils are tempted to look into books and to read papers to find 
something really interesting ; and in doing so, the halnt of reading 
may possibly be contracted ; 2d. Such a phui enables the teacher 
to advise his pupils as to a proper course of i-eading and to recom- 
mend the best authors, 3d. It greatly enhances the interest of the 
school in the ordinary reading exercise. 

Arithmetic, Compound numbers and the first lessons in frac- 
tions, say the reduction of common fractions, and corresponding 
lessons in meulal arithmetic should accompany the reading of the 
Fourth Reader. The lessons in mental arithmetic should be 
drawn, if possible from the written arithmetic ; the lessons of each 
day in both should be upon the same topics. Only one book is 
really necessary. 

Qeography. So much time is misspent in the study of this 
branch that I wish to be so specific as to name a text book among 
many rivals. With a good map. White's Class Book of Geography 
will furnish a syllabus of a course sufficiently extensive for either the 
common district schools of the country, or the graded schools of 
our towns and cities. There are too many things to be learned to 
permit us to spend much time in committing to memory a list of 
all the post offices of the United States. Certainly White's Class 
Book will direct the student to all that he needs to learn. The first 
year after the book is taken up may be spent upon the outline 
course as indicated by the coarse print. 

Geometry . The pupil is now well prepared to take up and to 
study with advantage. President Hill's little book on Geometry, de-. 
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Bi^ed for joung chQdren. It may, this year, supersede the lessons 
on Objects and Common Things, excepting the general lessons on 
qualities of Objects and Familiar Science, recommended under the 
head of the Third Header. 

Drawing^ as presented under the head of Regular and Symmetri- 
cal Designs, in the Manual of Elementary Instruction (Sheldon). 

Compontion, once per week, should be required. The subjects 
for composition may still be found in the Object Lessons. 
Amhbioak akd Ekoubh Histort* 

The members of the Association will please remember that I 
have graduated my course by Willaon's, Parker and Watson's, or 
by the old Eclectic series. It will be remembered, too, that the 
new Eclectic series differs from the old series and from the others, 
in this, that the Primer is numbered as a Reader. The fifth of that 
series then will correspond with the Fourth of any of the rest 

With this understanding then, I would recommend most 
earnestly that no Reader higher than the Fourth be used in any 
of our schools. If the pupil can read even tolerably in that» 
he can read History ; and in the name of common sense let him do 
it. We must make hay while the sun shines. In school, if ever, a 
taste for reading history must be acquired, with a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the best authors to direct a course of reading. Can any 
one give a sufficient reason for continuing the use of the Readers, 
while such a work as this can and ought to be done ? The usual 
plan of studying history will not accomplish this desirable end. 
Let it be read under the direction of the teacher. Let the Manual 
of History be used as a school Reader, the teacher frequently calling 
to mind the leading events ot past lessons and assigning such topi* 
cal reviews as may be necessary to fix the outlines firmly in the 
mind. Let an outline map be made by the pupil, and as he pre- 
pares every day's lessons let him make out on his map the order of 
discoveries, the progress of settlements, the march of armies, d^c* 
Let the teacher frequently allude to the great American History of 
Bancroft, "Botta's History of the American Revolution," and **Lo6- 
sing's Pictorial History of the Revolution ;" let him try to awaken 
the interest of the student in some of the leading characters, by an- 
ecdote and by every legitimate means ; let him excite, if he can, an 
admiration for his own favorite personages, and a detestation for 
imbeciles and traitors, and he will do more to Biake intelligent men 
and readers than if the pupil should learn whole volumes lo repeat 
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without ever having excited in his mind a single emotion of love or 
hate for the heroes of the etorj. It is not the positive knowledge 
which a young man has acquired at the age of sixteen or eighteen 
which determinee his career through life. It is his taste, it is the 
tendency which he has acquired, which will elevate or degrade him. 
If a boy at that age has by any means been induced to read <<Plu- 
tarch's Lives" and ''Macauley's History of England/' or perchance 
^'Bancroft's History of the United States,'' and if he be informed 
that there are other authors equally interesting, as Hume, Gibbon, 
Grote, Prescott, MoUey, Ac, he will seek them out and read them ; 
or if so much as this be not accomplished, he wiD be anxious that 
his children shall read them ; and, if he have the means, he will see 
that they have the opportunity to do so. 

Not more than six months should be taken up with the History 
ef the United States. It should be followed by the History of 
Bngland, to be studied in the same manner as has been indicated in 
our previous remarks. 

Arithmetic, During this year pupils should be carried through 
decimals at least, and with a suitable text book they may be taken 
through proportion. Any thing further than this — excepting the 
involution of powers and the extraction of roots which should be 
learned with geometry— is of special application only, and may be 
easi?y learned when it is likely to be of practical use. Mental 
Arithmetic should be taught only to give fiicility and accuracy in 
the calculations of written arithmetic, where the size of the numbers 
will permit. 

Oeography, Pupils should at this time be taught to locate and 
give some description of all the places named in "White's Class 
Book of Geography.'* 

Penmanship, should be continued in regular lessons, after 
copy and at dictation. The last exercise is more essential than 
the first* 

Drawing, Exercises in drawing should be continued, and 
may now take a wider range. Drawings may be made f^om ob* 
jects. as articles of fttrniture, domestic audi farming utensils, 
simple machinery, &c.; and if any be found to evince special 
talent in this department, landscape drawing, under a competent 
instructor would not be found difficult. 

ComposiHon. **Brookfield's First Lesson in Composition/' 
^'Lillienthal and AUyn's Tbings Taught," or Parker's Elements, 
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will afford the neceasary topics and auggeatioBs for tlie oomposi- 
tionfl of this year. The writing of letterB should begin to re- 
ceive attention. 

HUtory of France. If, after reading the History of England, 
the pupil remains longer in school, ho should take up the His* 
tories of France, Greece and Rome in the order named. The 
same plan of reading as that advised for the United States His- 
tory should ^till be pursued. The three may be read in one 
year. Remember, the main purpose is to excite a taut for rmd- 
ing, 

EnglUh Grammar. Toohnical Grammar should be commenced 
this year, and I heartily believe it should be confined to some 
primary work not above the grade of Butler's or Pinneo's Pri- 
mary Grammar. I say technical grammar, for I would have 
practical grammar taught at every step of a child's school life, 
from the time he commences the alphabet till he leaves school 
altogether. I would make every exercise an exercise in speak- 
ing and writing the English language. Unintermittingly and 
uncompromisingly every error in its use should be corrected ; 
but as to technical grammar, I am glad to see great dissatis&o- 
tion springing up every where with the results of so much pars- 
ing and analyzing aa haa been prevalent in our schools for 
years past. 

Engluh Literature.^ Some work, giving the best selections 
from the leading authors of our language, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, with short biographical and critical notices, should 
be read by all boys and girls before leaving school. 

Geometry. This branch, as treated of in ^'Hiirs Second Part" 
or ''Evans' School Geometry," with a review of arithmetic, so far 
as previously recommended, together with the involution of 
powers and the extraction of roots, will afford sufficient mathe- 
matical training for m6st of schools, and for ninety-nine pupils 
out of a hundred. • • • • • 

Natural Philosopky and Chemutry. These branches cannot 
receive, in the District School, attention in anywise adequate to 
their interest or importance. No alternative is left us but to 
adopt in regard to them the same principles as have prevailed 
in all the other suggestions of this report We must adopt the 
best possible plan left to us, to excite interest in them and in- 
spire the pupil with a sense of their importance. To accomplish 
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fliis result, the study of <'Tlie Soienoe of Common Things" b the 
readiest and surest means. It was for this purpose that muoh 
attention has been given to the matter, and many text books 
written upon it, first in England and afterward in this country. 
If it be studied, however, as complete within itself, and without 
daily references to the sciences on which it rests, though its in- 
fluence will be good in exciting thought and imparting much 
valuable information, yet it will not bring about its beat result^ 
the ultimate study of natural philosophy and ohemistiy. 



Primary Teaching*. 

▲NVA p. BROWN, BDirnXSS. 



Obdsb of Exebcises aks Length of Becitatxons. 
Evciy teacher should have posted up in the room an establi^ed order 
of exercises for each day in the week, assigiuDg a definite time for the 
beginning and ending ot every exercise, and of every interval between the 
exercises. 

The following is the programme of exercifes for one day, in one of the 
Primaiy schools of Oewego, N. Y, It includes only the pupils of a sin- 
gle teacher, in the upper Primary grades, and is introduced here to show 
the minuteness of detail, the range of topics, and the ammgement and 
distribution of time and subjects, that have been adopted in a city that is 
distinguished for the excellence of its school system : 
Monday, 
8.30 to 8.45— Opening Exercises. 
8.45 to 8.55-— Moral Instruction. 
8.55 to 9.15— Reading, B, subd. 1. 
9.15 to 9.20— Gymnastics. 
9.20 to 9.35— Lessons on Number, B, subd. 2. 
9.35 to 9.45— Becess. 
9.45 to 10.00— Lesson on Place, A class. 
10,00 to 10.25— Beadmg B, subd. 2. 
10.25 to 10.30— Gymnastics. 
ia30 to 10.50— Lesson on Number, B, subd. 1. 
ia50 to 11.00— Becess. ' 

11.00 to 11.20u-Beading, A Class. 
11.20 to 11.40— Writing on SUtes, B, subd. 1, 
11.40 to 12.00— Lesson on Number, A class. 
12.00 to 2.00— Intermission. 
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2.00 to 2.20— Lesson on Number, A cla08. 

2.20 to 2.30— Lesson on Aniouds, A sod B. 

2.30 to 2.35— Gymnastics. 

2.35 to 2.55— Beading, B, subd. 2. 

2.55 to 3.10— Lesson on Number, B, subd. I. 

«.10to 3.15— Callmg roll. 

8 15 to 3.d(V— Becess. 

3.30 to 3.45— Spelling, A class. 

3.45 to 4.10-Beading, B, subd. 1. 

UOto i.30--Beading, Adass. 

4.30— Dismission.— WeJUi' ^Graded Schools. 

Very few teachers haye schools of precisely the same grade here hidi- 
cated, hence the first impression will be to reject the programme at once 
and in toto. Teacher, please go back and read the programme agaic. 
IBh you see Moral Instruction ? do you see gymnastics ? do you sec two 
leoesses in the forenoon ? — ^Do you see, as a consequence, the pupils will 
neyer be kept in their seats aboYO one hour at a time, usually « half hour ? 
Bo these fiicts suggeH no improvement in your programme t If not, let 
me entreat you to read again. If still bo improvement is suggested, allow 
me to suggest that you so modify your programme by the introductioii 
of so much gymnastRS, singing and marching as to l»Ye every pupil iu 
the school on his feet as often, at least, as every three quarters of an hour. 
This applies to rooms wherein the pupils are under twelve years of age. 

I wouidsmend this programme for my school by inserting unging. 
Reader, what will you do ?— £d. Journax^ 



SzMminers and Trostees^ Department. 

Ed. Joxtbnal : In the Aug. No. you published with commendation an 
extract from a circular of mine in which I announced my intention to 
lower the grade of any teacher who should decline to take our School 
-Journal. Since then I have modified my plan, aooomplishing my pur^ 
pose, at least as efiectually, and in a manner less calculated to excite un- 
Idnd feelings 

In examining a teacher, I, as formerly, keep a strict account of all the 
answers given ; and the grade, and consequently the length of time the 
certificate has to run, depends upon the per cent of correct answers. At 
the close of the examination I speak of the Journal as an instrumentality 
highly necessary to the teacher's success, and give it as my opinion that 
if a teacher will carefully read it, it will increase his qualifications to a 
'degree which vrill warrant an extensk>a of his certificate for a period of 
tftree manffa. I then say to the teacher, the result of your examination 
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entitles you to a oortiAcate running nins mmOu ; if you wtt pfoper to take 
the Journal I will extend the thne to twdve mimihB, To another I say, 
your examination gives you a certificate for twdve moniha ; take the Journal, 
and I will lengthen the time to fiflem monthf. By pursuing this plan I 
seldom &il to induce teachers to patronise the Journal. They can see, If 
they cannot be icfluenced by any higher motires, that there is actually 
money in the opemtion, as the additional three trumihe will enable them to 
teach another term of school 

Our teachers need profiMsional knowledge outside of the routioe of the 
text book. They need an enlargement of their Educational horixon ; and 
I know of nothing more likely to promote this than a careful read- 
ing of good Kdocational periodicals— our own, d course, before aU 
others. 

School Examiners are respectfully urged to try my plan, unless they 
have one of their own which serves the purpose better. E. P. G. 



0^ Examiners will please see call in the 8tate Association programme^ 
for Examiners' meeting. 



TRUSTEES^ MEETING AT LAFORTE 

On call of Examiner Laird, twelve out of the fifteen Trustees of lAporte- 
county met for educational purposes. 

The following are the resolutions adopted : 

Wbereiui, Wo believe the BentirooD t that at the teacher to it the pupil ; and 
as the twig is bent, the troe^s inclined ;— and that every act, said and done, 
before the papil, has a tendency to mould and shape the mind of the coming 
ireneration, for good or evil ; and 

Whereas, We sre fully convinced that the standard of onr Common Schools 
is too low, and that we, as school officers are in- a great measure to blame ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That as Trustees oi onr respectTve townships we will do all in 
our power to secure better teachers ; to awaken the necessary improvements 
in and about the houses snd lots calculated to advance the welfare of the 
schools. 

Besolved, That we will not hire any teacher who does not present, at the- 
time of hiring, a regularly authorized certificate. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Bzaminer to raise the standard of' 
qualificationa for teachers. 

Resolved. That we believe it to be the duty of the Examiner to grant 
licenses to none but thoeo that are trul v loyal to the Goverroent, and to re- 
voke all Uoenses held by those who are Known to be disloyal, 

Besolved, That we will do all we can to secure uniformity in text books ; 
and that we recommend tliose which have the sanction of the State Board of 
Education. 

Besolved, That we believe it to be the duty of every tmstse and teacher in 
the county to supporti at least to the extent ot his suDscription^ the Indiana. 
rVbool Journal. 8. B. WELIiS, Chairman. 

E. B. Omax, 8ec*y. 

Thanks to Mr. liud for a good lis^of subseribmi.— Bd. 
Sch. Jour.— 3L 
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MBBTING OP TRUSTEES IN DECATUR COUNTY. 

On the 29(h of AugoBt, all save one of the Trustees of Decstur coonty 
met at Qreensborg in Educational Convention. 

The following xesolutions were adopted. Pointed and practical re- 
marks were made on several of these re8oIatioDS» but we have not room 
for insertion. Examiner Powner says the meeting was most eminently 
soooeeslal. 

RssoLunoNS. 

Resolved, iBt, That we recognize no official daty connected with the olBce 
of Township Traetee, of more vital importance to the people, than thatot 
the management of our Common Bohoola. 

BesoWed, 8d, That in the location of school hoasesi the most sightly and 
Inviting grounds in the vicinity should be selected, and that, too, if possible, 
in a nicely shaded grove. 

BeaoWed, 8d, That a school lot should contain not less than one acre of 
ground, and that it should be enclosed by a substantial fence, and planted 
with shade trees, the school house being placed at ieast ten rods from the 
public highway. 

Absolved, 4th, That teachers receive wages in proportion to the amount and 
▼alue of Mrvioes rendered ; and that in deciding what are ^reasonable terms, 
according to the 87th Sec. of the School Law, the trustee should be influenced 
by the qualifications of the teacher, as shown by the grade of his certificate, 
together with the sise and requirements of the school to be Uught. 

Resolved, 6th, That it is the duty of Township TrustMs M> use their influ- 
enoe to secure a uniformity of text books in the sehools of their townships. 

Besolved, 7th, That the School Examiner be requested to call another 
meeting of the Townehip Trustees, whenever in his judgment, it would be 
ibr the good of the schools of the county. 

Besolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the county 
napers and the Indiana School Journal. L. A. DONKELL, Pres. 

W.H. PowKU,Sec'y. 

Thanks to Mr. Powner, or to the Trustees, or both, for the names of 
^.the Trustees m the county, together with the accompanying green- 
^badu for the Journal.— >£j>. 



OATH. 



/A teacher lends the following : Are the intereste of the schools and 
rthe community enhanced by teachers verifymg the correctness of their 
leportobyaaooift/ 

The law, it will be remembered, stands thus : 

"The teacher of each school, whether in township, town or city, shall at the 
expiration of the term of school for which such teacher mav have been em- 
j>loyed, foirnish a complete report to the proper trustee, verified by affidavit." 

Will some tmstee answer the above inquiry ?—E». 
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GINGCfSrATI SCHOOLS. 
iCkmduded.) 

Tboee who resd oar article in Ust No. doubtleas obeeived that we gave 
what jnight, by way of distiactioQ, be called an outgide view of thege 
schools ; this article shall so fiir as practicable present an inside view. 

Toung teachers, this article is designed More especially for yon, hence 
we shall dwell mostly on the work in the Priaary Boons. 
Pbimabt Boox. 

This is ladled the <'F Grade*' in these achoob. It is the lowest grade, 
and corresponds to Primary in most Indiana schools. The studies in 
this grade are Elements of Beading, WriUng, Counting, Singing, and Ob- 
ject Lessons. The teaching in this grade is all oral ; the pupils have no 
hooks. The school equipment is a shtte and a long pencil lor each pupiL 
1. Tbacbino thv Alphabet. 

The letters are made on the board by the teachers, the pupils all 
watching. The teacher directs their attention to the movement of her 
hand. Afler ithe letter is made she points out the parts. Thns haviqg 
learned o, it is converted into a c by opening the right hand side and 
dotting the upper part of the opening. £ is mads by opening the lower 
part of the o to the right, and passing a straight line through it Thus 
on with all the others whereof any thing like an intelligible description 
can be given. The pupils watch with intense interest That element of 
curiosity so prevalent and active in us all concerning the how the thing 
is made or done, has been called into play. This is philosophJc, conform- 
ing to the laws of mind. Suppose, instead of actually dkanging the o into 
the Cf the teacher bad mesely said the c is an o with the ri^t side opened 
and upper part dotted, would the interest hare been the same ? Not at 
all. Note and practice this, young friend. 

Another teacher puts the letter on the hoard, calling attention to 
movements of hand and shape of parts, then gives the sound. All practice 
upon this, until any or aU^ean make the sound accurately, then she gives 
the name. This has been our method, henceforth we shall blend the 
two. In another room the word method was adopted, the pupils learn- 
ing from charts. We have never seen enough.of this method to pro- 
nounce upon its merits. 

Under the other method, a &w letters are learned, then combined into 
words. Thitt,a, e, i, o, and s, give sa, se, si, so. If t be learned and 
added, we have sat, set, sit, sot, here teaching the slender sound of the 
vowel. Two or three words learned, they are placed in a sentence* 
Thus the child is reading before all the letters are learned. • This sue- 
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eeed^^well, as we lutTe prored for ourselres by aereral tmls in tfte-Iast 
two jears. 

Reader, if you are still pursuing the old and exeeraUe course of calling 
up the pupil Uiree or four times a day to say his A, B, C's, then sending; 
him back to his seat to study his lesson, wo entreat you to abandon* at 
once and foreyer, a method so cruel to your pupils. 

2. Weitino. 

Writing b< taught in this grade, and suoeeasfully. Ffom this it will \» 
teen that it is not necessary that children should spend two years learn* 
ing and fixing bad habits in the fingers, from incorrect holdings of the 
pewii. 

In these schools the child commences writing the first day, hence ha» 
no b%dv habits to overcome, nothing to do but to proceed correctly* 
Uleasa note this ; here is a great gain. This writing is done with slate 
an4. Itonpily pen and ink not being introduced until the third year. Some 
buildings have writing teachers who devote their whole time to this de- 
partment, others have not,, hence the writing is taught in each room, by 
the regidair teacher ofsaid room. In either ease, we saw no writing that 
waa not well done for the age of the pupiL The early part of this instructioa 
is all ghren on the black board, Just as it should be. The letter liB made^ 
the movement of the hand pointed out, also the form of the letter,, the 
place of beginning, the place of ending, or closing. This converts writings 
in a degree, into a mental exercise, instead of leaving it all mechanical. 
This gives interest, consequently tends to success. 

3. Dkawino. 

The charming study of Drawing is introduced in the second year. The 
exercises as a matter of course are simple ; consisting in horisontal and 
vertical lines, the square, rectangle, and like simple figures. 

This is a charming study for children. Every body, especially every 
teacher, ought to know this iact, and could know it by a little observa^ 
tion of a child with a slate and pencil. Said one of the teachers in an- 
swer to our question as to whether it interfered with the pupiPs progresa 
in other studies : ''No, not only does it not interfere, but it is a positive 
help/' She continued, "I can teach the pupils more in their other 
krsnches by giving drawing in connection than I can without it" 

The reason is obvious : drawing gives a zest to theix studies,, hence azv 
aittraetiveness to school. It would give us pleasure were it po^isiblb te< 
insert some samples of drawings which we brought home to keep aa 
specimens of what little girls eight years of age can do. 

Teachers, we say in all candor that we wish drawing was taught in^ 
every primary sefaool in Indiana. As some of you may nqt be i^t^uaii^ted 
with any suitable works on elementary drawing, we will, in-onder to aidf 
you, naaw BarAot^mew^s Drawing Cards. These consist of' six paeka 



^>r gn>iip«, Mch pack conUuning twelve cards, and eostbg 87>^ eta. 

There may be others better, but we know of none such. These are 

good. They are published by C. G. Cook, Boston. 

Reader, will you earnestly consider the subject of drawing in your 
achool ? 

4, Spslling Book. 

This is not used in these schools, the Reader being used instead. From 
personal knowledge we cannot pronounce upon the wisdom of such a 
course. So far as we learned the opinion of the teachers, that opinion 
sustains the course. See Mr. Rickoifs opinions, page 327, Journal. 

5. Map Dbawino. 

Here we saw in a degree beyond any thing we have ever oaet befbre, 
the realization, hence verification of our theories, on map dnwing as aa 
effectual means of learning geography. If our theories, what we saw in 
the classes, and learned from teachers, be not all wrongs mep drawing is 
rifflu. We wish that we could insert some specimens as argument in be- 
half of map drawing. Kind reader, you will aUow us to urge this -v^xm 
your attention. 

6. DfSFIWIKG WOBDB. 

This department, just as it should bc^ is made prominent. It isintrc^ 
duced in the Third Reader, and continued throughout the reading course. 
The modes of teaching are different by different teachers. One of the 
teachers whom we heard, pursues about this oourse : Reads a sentence, 
children looking on the book, then calls for the definition. If the defini- 
tion given by the children be defective or erroneous, she corrects and 
illustrates, they then repeat her definition. About twenty words are 
thus passed over and assigned for the next day's lesson. Next day 
these words are defined by the class orally ; the third day they with 
their definitions are written O'lt and read or handed to the teacher ; and 
on the fourth day, original sentences are written containing the words 
correctly used. 

Thus, disagreeable : I have a school mate who is a very disagreeallle 
companion. 

Thus, entertaining : I think Irving's Alhambra one ot the most enter- 
taining books I ever read. 

In one of the schools the dictionary is not used ; in another of the 
same grade it is. Our judgment is for the dictionary, subject however 
to oertam restrictions. 

In one of the Intermediate schools the mode ma about thus, for a 
class in the Sixth Reader : recite once a week, definitions all previously 
written, but recited orally. Afterward write sentences contaming words 
correct^ used. 
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CondHaonA to be obttrrad : wrHtan with ink ; to be oofvaoily ] 
atod ; words to be conectly spoiled ; msnascript to be nett and buanew 
tike, &a 

Betder, maoh aore might be written sbout tbese schools, bnt emmi^ wo 
hope has been written to give you some practiesl Boggestions, enough to giro 
you some intimAtions of their saperior system and eficieney. Let me 
ask you in oonelnsion to note earefnlly the points wherein these 8chool» 
differ from yoors^^and at said points stop snd ponder,, gathering light 
ffom both sonrees,. namely, from these schools and from your own prac- 
tice. Farther, being solicitons for your improrement in the methods of 
teaching, and indulging the pleasing hope that yon are more solicitous, I 
will give you the names of two or three gentlemen, who I shall assume 
will be ready to answer any questions you may choose to propound in 
order to further information concerning these schools. TheBe names sre, 
Lyman Harding, Sop't, Daniel Hough, Principal 1st Dist, W. E. Crosby, 
Principal •th Dist and John Hancock, Principal 1st Intermediate. 
Touttg friend, and remember it s principally to you this article is ad- 
dressed, again the foots here giren are commended to your inTcstigatioit 
with an earnest denre that they may aid you in your aiduous and wear- 
ing sdiool room duties. Try all things : hold fosi that which is good. 



INMANA STORM AL SCHOOL SOCIETT. 

[The 'bllowing preamble and resolutions were passed at the Bartholo- 
mew County Institnte. Vfe commend the subject to the thoughtful at- 
tention of teachers.— Ed.] 

Whereas, The State of Indiana, in her legislation for edncation, ha» 
neglected to inaugurate a system of professional training suited to the 
urgent demands of the practical teacher ; and whereas, we beliere such 
training as can easily and speedily be obtained ia the Noibm.1 School, i» 
an essential pre-requisite to systematic and thorough teaching ; therefore, 

Sesolvedj Ist, That we organize ourselves into an association, to be 
known as the Indiana Normal School Society, to be continued until the 
enactments of the Oeneral Assembfy of the State shall render its further 
continuance unnecessary. 

2k That the sole ol^ect of this society shall be to so concentrate mdr- 
▼idual efforts as to bring within the reach of all energetic teadiers the 
benefits to be derived from an annual Normal l^ool session of not les» 
than three nor more than five weeks' duration,, the instructors of which 
may be chosen from the highest grade of educators in the county. 

3. The officers of this Society shall be a President, one Vice President, 
and one EzecatiTo Gommiteeman from each county indnded in the 
organization, a Booordiag Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and m 
Treasurer. 

4. That the teachers of any county in the State baring formed a Coun- 
ty Educational Association, may then elect a Tice President and Ezecii- 
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tiiFe Oommittof man, «nd hmring reported the saim to the Secntiiy of 
this Society, shall be entitled to member8hi(>. 

5. That the President^ SecretarieB and Treaswer of this Society shall 
be elected dttriDg the last week of each annual session, and shall continue 
in office until their sucoessoTS are chomn. 

6. That the Executiro Committee, President and Seoretaries shall 
constitute a Board of Directors, who shall meet at least onee a jreur, at 
the call of the F^residaat^ at such time and place aa he shall appoint, for 
the purpose of arranging business, Ac, pertaining to the annual session. 

7. That the trayeling expenses of the members of the Boaril shall be 
proyided for by their respectiye County Associations : b«t no compensa- 
tion shaU be allowed to any members of this Society for timnsaetrng busi' 
ness pertaining thereto. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are, President, J. M. Oloott^ 
of Terre Haute, Beoording Secretary, Prof J. Hurty, of Rising Sun, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Bey. W. 8. Dickey, Columbus, Treaamer, David 
Graham, of Madison. 

We are authoriatidd by the Superintendent elect, Mr. Olcott, to state 
that a notice, stating time and place of meetmg of Board of Directors will 
appear in due time in the Journal. — Ed. 

BESOLUTIONS. 

From the nsoluiions ptssed at the Wayne County Cbnyention of 
citisens, teachers and trustees, Aug. 11, we take the foUowing : 

let. That we reoogniie the broad principle *Hhat it is the ncrr of eyery 
€K>yemment to proyMe by legislation a system of public schools, which 
shall be open and free to eyery child in the land," as correct in theory, 
and whereyer acted upon, highly beneficial and ennobling in its effects 
upon oommumty. 

2d. That we shall hail with frfeaanre the day which shall give to our 
schools a support adequate to their maintenance eight montfaa in the 
year. 

3d. That we regard the yarious township trustees as legally and ri^t- 
fuUy the orerseers of the educational interests of our county, and as such 
we ask of them to proyide as liberally for their support as the means 
which they hold at their disposal will permit. 

4th. That an attractiye school house, surrounded with the necessary 
outbuildings for comfort— enclosed with a neat substantial fence— tlie 
yard provided with good shade teees — ^the house well furnished with 
modem conyeniences of furniture, maps» globes, &c., has an eleyating a^d 
refining influence upon the minds of our children, and as such it is our 
duty to proyide them. 

5th. That in our prewnt School Examiner we recognise an earnest and 
devoted friend of the cause of popular education — that we sympathise with 
him in his arduous duties, and will ever sustain him in his efforts to elevate 
our schools by demanding a hi^er standard of qualifications in teachers. 

WOUNDED SOLDIEBS^ LOOK HEBE! 
The following resolution was unanimously passed by the Business 
Committee of the K. W. a XJniyersity, Indianapolis, Sept 30th, 1868. 
Beuhfed, That this Institution be open, free of chwge, for Tuition, 
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Matriculation and Janitoi^B fees to all sttcb Indigent joung men who 
may have been, or -may hereafter be, permanently disabled in the milita- 
ry soryioe of the country during the present war, and the Faculty of the 
Institution are her^y authorized to determine the questions of indigence 
and disability. 

Already one moble soldier who has given his arm in defence of oar 
liberties, is airatlkig himself of the privileges conferred by the above mo- 
Indon. Vrom the Indianapolis Journal, we learn thiA like privileges 
have been extended by the Christian College at Merom, Sullivan county. 
Let other oolk^^es show their patriotism and a well-timed benevolence by 
doing likewise. 



ITEMS. 

/Dr. T. B. Elliot has been elected President of the Indianapolis Board 
of School Trustees vice Judge Deal resigned. 

Bev. L. G. Hat of this city has relinquished the teacher's proiei8k>D 
for the time being, and connected himself with the commissary depart- 
ment 

J. B. Mallbtt of Deoatur county has beoome a partner with James 
Bankin in the maaa&cture and sale of Bankings school desks. We ask 
for Mr. Mallett a cordial reception. He is in earnest, and the deska^ su- 
perior. 

D. E. HuNTEB of Bloomington has been appointed Examiner of Monroe 
county, vice Prof. Cole resigned. May the work prosper under his catc 
as it did under that of his preaecessor, and even more abundantly. 

Bev. B. M. Parks has been appointed Examiner of Lawrence county 
vice A. D. Lemon. 

An Institute has already been held under the auspices of the new Ex- 
aminer. This augurs well. 

From Examiner Loveless we learn that the Trustees of Clay county 
have arranged to put Outline Maps into every school house in the coun- 
\j, Tlas, without flattery^ may be called progress. 

Yalpabaxso Collsob. From Prof. Staley we learn that this Institu- 
tion opens with near two hundred students. Pro£ Staley sends the 
names of all save two of the Trustees of the county, as subseribers to the 
Journal. 



FBOM ABBOAD. 

Dbceasbd. Jakbs W. Lubk died Sept 13th, at Clev^nd, C, in the 
39th year of his age. Says the Ohio Edncattonal Monthly, "Tha de- 
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«eaaed was one «f tlioae choice spirits whose sincexify of chancter is as 
evident as their existence." It was not our privilege to know Mr. Lusk 
personally. We knew him only on paper, but thought even tliere we 
discerned the lineaments of a true man. 

Our readers, will remcnber that it was Mr. Lusk's pen which produced 
that series of superior articles on Penmanship which appeared in the 
tTouraal the latter part of last year and first of this* 

Hoy. Anson Bmits, late Superintendent of Public Instruction iu Ohio, 
has recently been 'elected Superintendent of the PaUic Schools of Cleve- 
land, 0. His salary is $1800 per year. 

Tknth Annual Mbetinq of the Pennsylvania State Teachbbs* 
AssodAneN. — This meeting was held in August, but we have had no 
room for notice until the present No. 

A report was read by Rev. J. S. Ermentrout on "How to teach the 
English Language to German children." 

Dvicussiens of the following questions were the leading themes : 

1. "What are the prominent objects of Text Books, and to what extent 
should they be used.'' Opinions us a matter of course were diverse. 
The general opinion was that teaehers should use books less in recitations. 
The debate was earnest, inreresting and instructive, but wo have not 
space to insert argument. 

"2. Should Military Drill be introduced into our Schools ?" This had 
friends and ibes, some fearing a war spirit, and a military despotism, 
others fearing neither, held to the old adage that "in time of peace, prepare 
for war..'* Added to this was the argument in behalf of physical cul- 
ture, the per cent, of health and physical vigor being higher in military 
institutions than in literary. 

The fund which we mentioned last year, for the teachers' cannon was 
increased to $720, the reqwmd amount This cannon is to be presented 
to the Government as The Teachers' Cannon. 

General Sigel was present and made a few patriotic remarks ; among 
whk^h were the following : "Teachers, ai-e the little army of hiuuanity 
that must follow the Army of the Union. Wherever our soldiers plant 
their banner, there m'ust arise a free school. Otherwise our work will be 
in vain." 

Our readers may not all know that before the war , Gen. Sigel was a 
teacher. 

The Mbbtino of the officers of Colleges and Academies of New York 
must, for want of space, remain unnotiood until next N«. 

Emancipation in Russia, as elsewhere, is a wondcHul stimulant of the 
intellect. In one district, which formerly had ten village schools and 
256 pupils, there are now 1,123 schools and 16,387 pupils ; in another 
the schools have increased fix>m 20 to 277, and the pupils fiom 375 to 
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4,192 ; and in a third the schools have advanced from 306 to 1,23d, and 
the papils from 1596 to SOfiOO.'-Exdiange, 

Mr. Jeff. Davis on Eoucatioh. — From the Illinois Teacher we take 
the following, read betore an Educational Convention, held at Colombia^ 
South Carolina : 

^'ExBOUTiTK Offtcb, RiORiiOHB, V A., April 22, 18^ 
**3te99r8, C. M. WUey, J. 2>. Camphdl and W. /. Patmer, Bakiuk, N. (L 

**CrENTLEicEN : I have the honor to acknowledge your invitation to at- 
tend a meeting to be held in Columbia^ Sonth Carolina, to deliberate 
upon the best method of supplying text books for schools and colleges, 
and promoting the cause of education in the Confederate States. X\m 
object commands my hilleat sympathy, and has for many years attracted 
my earnest attention. 

**It would be difficult to over-estimate the influence of primary books 
in the formation of character and the^ development of mind. Our form of 
govemn^ent is only adapted to a virtuous and intelligent people, and 
there can be no more imperative duty of the generation passing away 
than that of providing for the moral, intellectual and religiona cnltme of 
those who are to succeed them. 

''As a general proposition, it may, I think, be safely asserted that all 
true greatne^ rests upon virtue, and that religion is in a people the 
source and support of virtue. The first impressions on the youthful 
mind are to its subsequent current of thought what the q^ringa are to the 
river they form ; and I rejoice to know that the task of preserving those 
educational springs m their purity has devolved upon men so well quali- 
fied to secure the desired result. I have only to regret my inability to 
meet you, because it deprives me of the pleasure your associatfon would 
give. 

"With my best wishes, I am, very ren)ectfully, your fellow ciUsen, 

"JEFFERSON DAVIS." 

Aksuican Institute of Instruction,— Thi§ venerable Institution 
held its thirty fourth annual session Aug. 25th, 6th acd 7th. The fol- 
lowing subjects were discussed ; 

1. "What kind of Instruction is best adapted to prepare our pupils to 
appreciate and discharge their duties as citizens and patrioto ?" 

2. "Would the general iatroduction of Object Teaching into our 
schools be beneficial V 

3. "The best methods of teachinti; Beading.** 
Several addresses were delivered on practical suljects. 

Charles Northend, editor of the Conn. School Journal, was elected 
President Attached to his name as a nucleus, is a comet's tail of names 
of Vice Presidents. 

Samuel D. Mason was elected Secretary, and Wm. D. Ticknor of Bos- 
ton, Treasurer. 

T. D. Adams, Newton, Mass., and Granville B. Putnam, Quincy, Mass., 
Corresponding Secretaries. 
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OLLAPODRIDA. 

Query 1. Will some one of long ezperienee tell mi wherein the benefit 
of 00 mwAkparsing in English (hmmmar, lies? I cannot see that benefit?— 
H. 

Query 2. Win some one who knows state that element of philosophy 
wherein there is a reason ibr for the examinaiion of a teacher fifiem or 
twady times in his life, whilst other professionals, the lawyer, the doe- 
tor, the dirine pass with but one examination ? — H. 

A NEW Patkrt for Indiana— Babkeb's RBFBioKBATOB.-^Barker dr 
Heath, of Walpole, Hancock county, Ind., obtained in last August a patent 
Ibr what appears to be a very superior Refrigerator. It is constmeted 
with non-conducting walls, canras coTeni, air passages, ventilators, filtersr 
and discharge apertures for the purpose of preserriDg the articles put in, 
not only cool but dry. 

The patentee claims that it will giro satisfactory results without io&, 
water being substituted. If this be true, it becomes at once a desider- 
atum to fkrmers and others remote fh>m ice deposits. The Scientifit 
American says '*it has many good features." 

Readers, you who have or intend to have a nice little wife and an 
equally nice little home, may want the Refrigerator ; if so you know 
where it is to be had for $10. 



THE TENTH AimUAL MEETING OF THE INDIANA STATE 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 
Convenes in the Hall of the House of Representatives, on Monday, Der. 
28th, at 2 P. M. 

FROOBAMUB. 

2 P. M. lst» Ptelimfaiary Business ; 2d, Report of Institute Comnit- 
tee ; Misoellaneoos 

7 P. M. Inaugural Address by P^s. Benton. Discnssion of subject. 
Miscellaneous. 

Titeaday. 

A. M. Opening exercises. 

9.20. P^per fay George P. Brown : ''The best method of teaching deK- 
nitions of English words in elementary schools.'' DiscussioB of subject. 
Miscellaneous. 

10.60. Sodal. 

2 P. M. Paper by B. 0. Hobbe, on ''The imporUnce of a more thor- 
ough study of the English Language." Discussion of sulgeet Micella* 
neons. 

7 P. M. Address of G. M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Michigan. Dii»cnssion. MisceUaneons. 
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WidnesJaif. 

A. M. Opening. 

9.20. Ckneml discussion of the question, ''Should the trwrtees both 
select and employ the teacher, irrespective of the vote of the people t 
Miscellaneous. 

2 P. M. Paper on "The demands ibr teaching the Principles of our 
GoTemment m our Common Schools," by i^rod Q, W: Hoes. Discus- 
sion. Mifloelkneous. 

7 PM. Address on Object Toachiag by W. N. Ilailman, Prof.of Natif- 
cal Science, of Louisville, Ky. Discussion of subject. Miscellaneous. 

Thufsiatf. 

A. M. Opening. 

9.20. Joint session of Examiners' Convention and Teachers* zV.ssociar- 
don. 

2 P. M. Bcports of Committees; Reports ef Officers; Election of Offi- 
cers; Miscellaneous. 

7 P. M. Social Reunion. 



BOOK TABLE. 
fioBtNsox's New Surveying and Navigation;, edited by Oren Root, A. 
M., Professor of Mathematics in Hamilton College. New York : Ivi- 
son 3b Phinney. 

This is a revision, enlargement, and, we are pleased to be able to say, 
«n improvement of Robinson's former treatise. 

1. The paper and typography are superior ; no small oonsidcmtion in 
a text book. Text books which are to be looked Into two or three hun- 
dred times a year, should, as the ftoe of a friend, speak to you, at the 
same time, invite you to speak. Book makers too often overlook this 
feature. Such is not done in this book. 

2. There is a series of fine cuts representing the Common Compas.*^, 
Solar Compass, Transit, Engineer's Level, Theodolite, and Sextant 

3. The chapter on Mensuration is greatly improved by an increase of 
princt|Aes and an increase of problems under each principle. The men- 
suration ef 9olklSt however, has always with us %een of doubtful fitness 
in a text book of surveying, a science relating strictly to surface, 

4. The additions in the chapter on "Dividing and laying out land'' 
filease us much. The added examples are more pmctical. Had thi.H 
feature in this chapter been carried fiirthar, omitting a few problems in 
the old text which in our judgment will more likely occur in the mathe- 
natician'8 study than in the landholder's purchases or sales, the change 
would have been an improvement 

6. The definitions are mora than usually concise and clear. We 
wouM however retain the same terms in the definition of a horizontal 
line and a borisontsi plane, tie : both perpendicular or both <U right angki* 
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Tho author, should he see this, may say this is hypercrilieisio. But 
he will admit thatt the elegancies of mathematics lie largely in minute 
accuracies ; also, that the tnelegancies lie largely in minute inaccuracies. 

SufKSESTioN.— Would uot the tabic of logarithms, sines, tangents, co- 
sines and CO- tangents be a little more oonTenient for students by givmg 
the tabular differences for one (!') second, rather than for (10' ten ? 

CoxcLusioN.f—Our fixed conclusion is to substitute the new edition for 
the old, though by thus doing we turn out an old friend whose ^lid 
qualities we have been proving for five years. 

Bbowni^w's Knoxvills Whig and Rebel Yextilatob. — I propose 
to publish a weekly and tri- weekly journal bearing the above title,, at 
KnozTille in East Tennessee ; and the weekly paper, made if fram the 
cx)ntents of the tri-weckliesi I propose to send to distant subscribers for 
tvf o dollars per annttm, invariably in advance. Subscriptiona and remit- 
tances will be forwarded to me at Cincinnati,, from which place I expect 
to ship my papei and materials. I expect te issue the first number in 
October, as it was in that month, two years ago, my paper was crushed 
out by the God-forsaken mob at Enoxville, called the Confederate au- 
thorities, 1 will commence with this hell bom and hell-bound rebellion 
where the traitors forced me to leave off, and all who wish the paper 
would do well to begin with the first issue, as I intend that single pa^r 
shall be worth the subscription price to any unconditional Union man ! 

In the rule of my editorial conduct I shall abjure the servility which 
destroys the independence ol the press, and cast from me that foctions 
opposition which gives to party what is due to country. And whilst the 
name of my journal indicates, in unmistakable terms, its politics, I shall, 
as a futhful sentinel, forget Whigs, Democrats, Know Nothings and Re- 
pttbljcans, and remember only my Government, and the preservation of 
the Federal Union — ^as richly worth all the sacrifices of blood and treas- 
ure their preservation may cost — even to the exterminatlion of the pres- 
ent race of men, and the consumption of all the means of the present age. 

Publishers inserting this prospectus,, once prominently, and sending 
nie the paper to Cincinnati will be &vored with an exchange. 

September 7, 1863. W. O. Beownlow. 



Pictorial Covbbs. — ^Messrs. Sargent, Wilson and ^enkle have issued 
a new pictorial cover edition of XcGuffoy's Readers, which for surpass 
in beauty and general attractiveness those of previous editions. The de* 
sign of these cover illustrations is indeed beautiful, the execution exo^- 
lent and the representations tasteful, and suggestive of innocence and 
happiness. They will delight the children. 
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(Teacbera are earnest]/ requeBted to send suggestions, qnestionB and re* 
tnlts of experience to the autnor, or to the editor of the School Journal. ) 

VI. 

FiTTH PxBioD. (Sixth Grade.) 

The exercises on the uses of objects are here coniiiiiied and ex- 
tended according to the suggestions for the previous grade, about 
once or twice a week. The practical importance of these exercises 
should not be underrated^ since they enable the pupil to discover 
readily the qualities that may render an object usefdl — the uses to 
which an object may be put ; a faculty which may be of inestima* 
ble valuable to him in after life. 

Descriptions also are continued, but special attention is paid to 
the comparison of objects. We first guide the pupils to simply 
discover the resemblances and diferenees between objects; and, 
when they are sufficiently expert, we teach them the dififeience be- 
tween essential and accessory or accidental qualities. These exei- 
cises must keep strict pace with similar exercises on plants and ani- 
mals to be discussed hereafter. 

It matters litde whether we begin with the resemblances or dif- 
ferences; although, perhaps, it will be found best to study the 
differences first, since, as a general rule, they are more easily dis- 

*Prof. of Natural Science in Lonisville Male and Female High Schools, Ey 
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covered. Thus, selecting the door aad the trindow as an example, 
we might develop the following answers : 

Dtferences^ The door is in a division-wall, the window in an 
otitside wall. The door reaches to the floor ; the window reaches 
nearer the ceiling than the door. The door is made mostly of 
wood ; the window mostly of glass. The door is used to let per- 
sons into and oat of tLe room ; the window to let light into the 
room, and to air the room, etc. 

Mesemblancea. The door is a part of the house, and the window 
is a part of the house. Both are in a wall — ^in a wooden frame. 
Both are of a rectangular shape. Both are made partly of wood. 
Both are painted. Both can be opened and closed, etc. 

In the same manner the table and the desk, the slate-pencil and 
the lead-pencil, the stool and the chair or bench, the ceiling and the 
floor and hundreds of other objects may be compared orally and in 
writing. 

And here again the written exercises should be of two kinds ; 
detailed as well as outline comparisons. As types we offer the fol- 
lowing : 

2ke Slatb Pencil and the Lead Pencil. 

The slate-pencil and lead-pencil are both used for the purpose of 
writing and drawing. They are fitted for this on account of their 
eoftness, leaving marks on slate-stone and paper over which they 
are drawn. The lead-pencil is made of two materials, plumbago 
and wood. The wood is needed to protect the plumbago, which is 
much softer and more brittle than the soap-stone, the only material 
of which slate-pencils are made. They are both long and slender 
cylinders, and for use are cut or ground to a sharp point at one 
end. The marks lefc by lead-pencils are black, while those made 
by the slate-pencils are either white or yellowish. 
2he Sewing Needle and the Pin. 

The needle and the pin resemble one another in their shape, both 
being nearly conical, tapering slowly toward a sharp point. They 
are both smooth and hard to the touch, and both are metallic ; but 
pins are made of brass or iron, while needles are made of steel. 
^ They differ therefore in some of their qualities, steel being harder, 
more elastic, more brittle and less flexible than brass or iron and of 
a different color. We also find in one end of the needle a small 
oval eye, to receive the thread ; but the upper end of the pin has a 
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ioqaU flaUened head^ against which ihe finger can be pressed with* 
^ut danger. 

Wise and Waisr. 

The two liquids used for drinking diHer in a great many qoali- 
-ties. Wine is semi-transpaMni, of different cobrs, usually of some 
4iue of red or yellow, but rarely colorless ; water is always colorless 
and transparent. Wine has both flavor and odor, but water is 
tasteless and inodorous. Wine is a vegetable, while water is a min- 
eral substance. People may drink as much water as they please 
without becoming drunk, but if they drink too mwoh wine they lose 
iheir senses and become drunk. 

Wood and Stonb (sand-stone). 
SeserMmces. Differences. 

They are both opaque They differ in color. 

porousy Stone is harder than wood. 

absorbent^ Stone feels colder than wood, 

etc., etc. Stone is heavier than wood. 

Stone is taeteless, wood has %-ilamr. 
Stone is irwdorous, wood odonms. 
Stone is more resonant than wood. 
Stone is granukxr^ wood is fibrous. 
Stone is hriUle^ wood toagh. 
Stone is less dasUc than wood. 
Wood is comhistSbUf stone is not 
Ston6 \a fusible, wood is not 
Stone is more durable than wood. 
Stone is mineral, wood vegetable. 
Wool and Cotton, 
Theyure both white, fibrous, combustible. 
Wool is beayier, tougher, more elastic, more durable than cotton. 
Cotton is more flexible, softer, and has longer and thinner fibers than 
wool. 

The teacher may here go even a step further and institute exer- 
cises on classification and generalization, but this is much more 
readily done with animals and plants ; and under these headings 
the author will discuss them. 

The exercises on misceUaneous objects should in the remaining 
grades of the school (in the Louisville schools there are ten grades, 
the first being the highest) be gradually merged into exercises on 
arts and manufactures. In most cases however the author has 
found it advisable not to begin this precarious change before the 
pupils reached the "Fourth Grade." 
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The extent and character of these exercises most necessarilj Yurf 
with the ends which the teacher wishes to attain. In no case how- 
oyer should the teacher lose sight of the first principles of this sys- 
tem of teaching, sometimes termed Pestalozzian Prmciples. It is in 
these exercises, and some to be mentioned hereafter, that those prinei^ 
pies are usually most grossly violated ; and for this reason the author 
has thought it best to restate them here, although perhaps in a move 
concise form than the one in which they are generally known. 

1. Aceuiiam the chiid to aetiviiy. 'Never tett the child what it 
can discover ; never do for the child what it can do. 

2. Cultivate the faculties in their naturcd order of development — 
perception, conception (memory and imagination), comparison and 
generalization, judgment. 

3. Proceed from the known to the unknown-— from the simple 
to the complex, — from the whole to the parts — from the particuUiF 
to the geneval-^from the concrete to the abstract. 

There is a favorite "Pestalozzian principle'* which the author has- 
rejected. It is this : **I^et synthesie, then analyeie.'* Although 
in some subjects this principle is and ought to be followed, we find 
that in other subjects it would be more profitable to follow the in- 
verse — first analysis, then synthesis. At any rate it is scarcely safe 
to use the terms synthesis and analysis, since so many mistake them 
respectively for induction and deduction ; and since in the majority 
of cases where analysis should precede synthesis, induction should 
at the same time precede deduction. We therefore leave the earnest 
teacher to decide in each particular subject how to frame his 
method. 

To show the importance of restating these principles here, we 
would simply refer to the fi&ct that in no exercises are teachers so 
prone to contract the habit of lecturing and explaining, as in these 
exercises on arts and manufactures. Lectures may charm chil- 
dren of these ages for a short time, but they rarely leave fertile im- 
pressions; and as for explaining, it is only lifting the pupil over the 
obstacle. Let the same obstacle present itself again, and the pupil 
is as helpless as at the first time, and you have to explain again. 
Let the pupils set their minds to work — ^let them lahw with their 
faculties — ^let them take difficult questions home again and again, un- 
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iil1>j independent e£brt they have explained tbem. Of course the 
:^uid%ng hand of tke teacher will also here always 1m useful ; but 
while he guides, the teacher Must not take the pupU's work upon 
himself. 

Another warning we woukl briefly add here. The teacher should 
not aim too high — ^hot at an exhaustive discussion of the various 
arts and manufactures. If he does he will at best load the memory, 
but the pupils will follow him with little interest, and accomplish 
little. Simple facta and principles is all that is needed. 

NoTx. The author would recommend to teachers the perusal of Hazen*s 
Professions and Trades, published by the Harpers. Those who aim still 
Higher will find Bigelow^fl Technology a valuable source of informatioB. 



METHOD OP TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

Probably no branch of study in our common schools is so poorly 
taught, or so indefinitely understood as Geography. Scholars often 
commit to memory many detached facts, unimportant descriptions, 
and long lists of names of towns, capes, gulfe, rivers, <&c., but gain 
no conception of the principles and laws that underlie this impor- 
tant science. 

Geography is a science and should be taught as such, then the 
vast amount of details and extraneous matter that encumber our 
text books, can. be easily learned. Prof. Arnold Guy^t, Professor 
of physical geography at Neuchatd, Switzerland, one of the best 
geographers the world has produced, came to this country some 
ten years ago and by his many lectures before educational conven- 
tions urged the importance of the study of physical geography as 
the foundation of all geographical knowledge. 

By the request of many who were deeply interested in the sub- 
ject, he projected a series of WaU Maps for the luse of schools, based 
on his system of instruction, viz : illustrating physical and political 
geography. All teachers and friends of popular education will be 
pleased to learn that this series of large maps, so long promised, are 
now ready. A Teacher's Manual also will be ready in a few days ; 
but one great merit of the maps is that they can be used to advan- 
tage with any text book on political or physical geography now in 
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use in our common schools or academies. Their real meik» Bow- 
ever, is of a mach higher order. For accuracy, beauty, freshness^ 
clearness, and harmony, they excel any before published in thi» 
country or in Europe. Probably no one is so well qualified to pre- 
pai*e works on geography. He has devoted bis life time to the inves- 
ligation of this science; He came to this country in eonnection 
with Prof. Agassiz, and each stands at the head of his respective 
department. Prof. Gkiyot has obtained a wide reputation among 
teachers by his lectures on physical geography, and by his pub- 
lished volume entitled ''Earth and Man." This truly valuable 
book has passed through many editions, both in this country and 
Europe, and is still the very best manual on physical geography to 
be found in any language. 

His complete works are now bemg brought out on a munificent 
scale, corresponding with their merit, by the enterprising publisher^ 
Mr. Charles Scribner, of New York. The publication of his com- 
plete series of maps and text books is the largest and most exten- 
sive enterprise of the kind ever attempted — ^involving an expendi- 
ture of over (M0,000. The smaller maps and text books will be- 
issued from the press as fast as possible. It is the intention of the- 
author and publisher to cover the whole ground, and be able to 
famish maps and teat books adapted to every educational institu- 
tion, from the primary school to the highest university. The pub* 
lication of these works will mark a new era in the method of teach - 
^g g^graphy. Almost every teacher has been wearied by trying 
to impart a knowledge of the "ten thousand useful facts," whick 
constitute the basis of our geographical text books. Innumerable 
names of towns, rivers, bays, &c., taxing the memory beyond en- 
durance — giving trivial descriptions of eaeh section or prescribed 
boundaries, with reference to the physical features, and with no 
recognition of the principles of the science of geography. 

With the publication of these maps and books we hope for a new 
order of things, and that classes will not be left to wander without 
the guide of principle and law in the ancient wilderness of miscella- 
neous facts. Let them know and feel that the Great Creative Hand 
can be traced in all the departments of geography ; that the earth 
is an organic total, fitted by all its structure to be the home of man ; 
that there is a *'life of the globe '** that the world, as much as the 
human body, exhibits design in all its members; that the air, 
ocean and land act and react perpetually upon one another, fitting 
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this "terraqueooa sphere'* for all the wants of the human race ; 
that mountains, riyers, seas, &c,, exercise an important influenoe on 
the products and industry of a people and the progress of nations ; 
that nature provides for the growth of cities and towns ; that the 
liToring winds and currents that aid the intelligent mariner are 
gOTerned by law ; in fact, that geography is a science worthy of their 
closest study. Prof, Guyot, as an investigator of truth in this di« 
rection, stands out in. bold reli^ above all others. 

None of the numerous pupils of the renowned Humboldt and 
Ritter has entered more into the spirit of investigation which was 
evinced by these acknowledged masters^ than he, and none has de- 
veloped, in a more felicitous manner, or with jnore important addi- 
tions, the views which they were foremost to announee. Having been 
their pupil in early life, he adopted their views with an enthusiasm 
which foreshadowed his late distinction. He early became an 
. earnest investigator of the natural world ; the mountains and glaciers 
of his native land were his &vorite study ; and since his removal to 
the United States he has lost no opportunity to become fiimiiiar with 
the mountain ranges of the country. 

Fortunate indeed for our American youth that he has undertaken 
the preparation of a series of maps and books illustrating and em- 
bodying the results of his patient investigations and high attain- 
ments. — Maine leacker. 



PENMANSHIP.— No. «. 

BY PATSOJT, DUNTON AHD SCRIBNER.* 

In our previous article we sought to show that Penmanship, 
though a humble sister in the Fine Arts family, was a very impor- 
tant member of society, owing to her usefulness for record, corres- 
pondence, and tradition. We noticed the three features which 
should characterijGe her — ^Facility of execution, Legibility, and 
Beauty. We stated that as our system had been the pioneer in 
printing the copies on dry pi^er at the head of the page, and in 
arranging the letters according to the natural laws of form, by 
which so much has been done to advance the public taste and im- 
prove the general execution, so now in furtherance of the same ob- 

* AnthorB of a Manual giving a foil statement of their Bystem. 
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jecty we had published a Manual for Teachers, by the faithful study 
of which the instructor might be fully furnished for his work in this 
department of education. We then proceeded to the analysis of the 
two alphabets, and showed that an exhaustive analysis dis- 
corered nine Principles, six of the small letters and three of the 
capitals. That the subjection of these principles to a similar pro* 
oess showed us five Elements — the straight line, and the four curves 
f an oval whose height was twice its breadth. The residts of this 
analysis were shown in the Plate which accompanied the article, to 
which we again refer in this. (See Oct. No. — ^Ed.) 

Before we proceed to the further development of our method of 
Wching Form, we must pause to state one of the main features of 
our system. We ask the candid consideration of every earnest 
teacher. Our point is this : Writing must be taught in Concert — 
can be taught in no other way. Is it not from the grading of our 
scholars that such rapid advance has been made in general educa- • 
tion ? What can be done with a class in Arithmetic, geography, or 
any other study, where each scholar has a different book or is in a 
different place in the same book ? There was a time when this in- 
dividual method obtained. But, happily, it is different now. Pen- 
manship alone has been "left out in the cold." It is very strange 
that it should be so. It is easier, from the frequent renewal of 
books, to unite them in this than in any other study. There is no 
objection to class-teaching in this that is not equally valid in any 
other. How is it, then, to be accounted for ? There is but one an- 
swer : Writing has been neglected either because it was considered 
of less importance than other studies, or because the teacher did not 
know how to teach. Now, we ask teachers to consider the immense 
practical value of a good handwriting to every pupil on leaving 
school and entering on business, indeed throughout his whole life, 
and then say if any of the ''graphics and logics" can compare with 
it. Then, again, consider how the teacher's energies and toil are 
wasted when his pupils are in different numbers and in diflerent 
copies of the same numbers. He goes about among them, makes a 
suggestion here, a correction there, an explanation elsewhere, with- 
out the possibility of seeing that they are attended to. One simple 
fact proves the worthlessness of this method : the last line of the 
copy is almost universally worse written than the first. Can this be 
teaching writing ? 

If any one asks. How can I get my class together ? we answer. 
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Give out some waste paper to those who have nearly finished their 
books, and let them practice on that till the others catch up. Thus 
it will be easy to make all finish together. Then take an elementary 
number like No. 3, which contains exercises on the Principles, 
Groups of Letters, and the simplest forms of the Capitals, and com- 
mence a thoroughly systematic course of instruction according to 
our Manual. You will be astonished and delighted at the result. 
If you are yourself a poor writer you need not be discouraged ; 
your pupils will have perfect forms in the copies. You can draw 
on the board the imperfect forms you find in their work for criticism. 
We will suppose the class now prepared to write in No. 3 ; and 
it may be well to observe here that we have never found a class dis- 
satisfied with this return to an elementary book, if it is simply put to 
them as a review, and especially when they are able to mark their 
improvement from copy to copy. The teacher takes his place at 
the board, fiicing the pupils. T. What do you see on the first 
page? C, The copy. T. Any thing else ? C. Lines. T. Which 
way are the lines drawn ? 0. Some across, some up and down. 
T. Horizontally and vertically. What are the horizontal lines for ? 
C. To write between. T. The vertical ? C. To separate the groups 
of letters. T. What is the copy at the head of the first broad col- 
umn? C. Four u's. T. Yes, the letter u repeated four times. 
When letters are joined together they are said to be combined ; the 
line which joins them is called ike combining line. (He draws the 
double horizontal lines and the two column lines on the board, and 
writes the four u*s like the copy. He then draws two short vertical 
straight lines.) What printed letters can I make out of these two 
straight lines ? C. n and u. T. How ? C. n by joining the 
second to the first at the top by a curve ; u by joining the first to 
the second at the bottom by a curve. T. Which are the main lines, 
then, in these letiers ? C. The straight lines. T. Compare the 
written u with the printed one : are the main lines still straight ? 
C. Yes. T. Is there any diflference in their position ? C. Yes, 
sir, they are oblique instead of vertical . T. What is the upward 
curve for ? C. To connect the two main lines. T. What is the 
turn at the bottom for ? C. To unite the connecting line and the 
main line. T. Could they be united in any other way ?" C. Yes» 
sir, at the beginning of the u the connecting line and the main line 
at the top form an angle. T. Such a union we term a connection. 
Look again at the printed u, does it begin with a connecting line ? 
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C. No, sir, T. Why ? 0. Because in print the letters in a word 
all stand separate. T. In writing they are united. What name 
did I give to the line which unites letters ? 0. Combining line. 
T. Notice, then, that eveiy letter in script begins and ends with 
a connecting line. Now how does the combining line arise ? C. 
By the closing and commencing connecting lines running into one 
another. T. Look at the copy. All the main lines have the same 
slope. All the connecting lines have the same slope. The combi- 
ning lines alone vary in slope according to the necessities of combi- 
nation, as we wish to have the letters nearer together or further 
apart. Primary analysis is the separation of a letter into its princi- 
ples. Secondary analysis is the further solution of the whole into 
its elements. What is the primary analysis of the letter u ? C. E. 
S+P.l+P.l. T. Secondary analysis? C. E.3+2(|E.l+iE.2+f 
E.3). T. I write it on the board as you have told me, and put the 
E. of element 1 in Its, to show it is the main line. Look at the 
copy. Which slope most, the connecting lines, or the combining 
lines? C. The combining lines. T. Yes; remember that the 
main lines have exactly the same slope, and so do the connecting 
lines. That the first turns of each are exactly alike, as are also the 
second turns, except that of the last u, which is like the firsL 
Where does the first u begin ? C. On the base line. T. Notice 
exactly how far from the column, and begin youi*s the same. 
Where does the last u end ? 0. On the head line. T. Be sure 
and end there. What is the width of the u ? C. The same as the 
vertical height. T. One more question : Which side of the turn 
slopes most ? C. The right side. T. I want you first to trace the 
copy with dry pens ; you will make one upward and one down- 
ward stroke for each count (showing them on the board) ; 1, from 
the base to the head line ; 2, down to base ; 3, up to head ; 4, down 
to base; 1, up to head, with more slope for combining line, etc. 
What kind of line is 1 ? C. A curve. T. What kind of line is 2 ? 
C. Straight for three-fourths of its height, with a bend at the bottom 
for the left side of the turn, etc. T. Observe the exact shape of 
the turn. Let 3 shoot right out ; do not make a great round turn 
with it. Now, trace. Ready. Put your pens on the precise spot 
you are to start from and your eyes on the book. 1, 2, 3, 4, 1» 
etc. Let the class trace several times. Then let each try the 
group on waste paper by count. After they have written two or 
three groups, ask such questions as these : How many have the 
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■lain lines straight ? The main lines with the same slope ? The 
turns like the copy ? Too broad ? Too narrow ? The letters of 
the right width ? Too broad ? How can yon make them nar- 
rower ? (By giving the connecting line less slope.) Too narrow t 
How many began right? Ended right? Then let them write 
again. After two or three more groups, written down a column^ 
each one giving attention to correct his faults, ask similar ques- 
tions. Go about among them, observe the most prominent errors, 
and draw them on the board. Let the class criticise. Kext, write 
in the copy books. Take up one point at a time for criticism.. 
For instance : How many ended right? Five or six put up their 
hands. Bid them try again, and tell them, even if they have to 
make a long tail, to end just as near the column line as the oopy does. 
Hew many have ended right this time ? If they have followed your 
directions all will. How many had the lettres properly distributed ? 
Try again. How many now ? As soon as this point is settled, take 
up the main lines, get them straight through three-fourths. Thus 
eontinually aiming at improvement in one point after another, the 
last line of the last column will be almost, if not quite, equal to the 
copy in the large majority of the books. 

But space warns us to close. In the Manual we have given sev- 
eral lessons on the above plan, one on each of the different divisions 
of the subject, besides their scientific statement in the first part of 
the work. In our next article we propose to give another plate* 
showing our analysis and method of teaching the Capitals. 



Examisen and Tnuteee' Bepartment. 

EXAMINERS' CONVBlSrTION. 

By reference to the Association Programme, it will be seen that there 
is an announcement for a conyention of the Examiners of the State. The 
Superintendent has, or will forward a circular to each Examiner in the 
State. We are pleased that the Superintendent has deemed it proper to 
make this call. In our judgmeat there are several good reasons for 
holding the convention proposed. We notice some of these : 

1. The important duties to be discharged by Examiners. Let any one 
turn to and read carefully the law prescribing the duties of Examiners^ 
and he will be satisfied that Examiners, as other men, need to come to* 
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gether for counsel. The Examiner holds not only an important bat » 
▼ital relatioB to the public school system of the State. 

2. The judgment of the convention last year commends the call for 

this. At the close of the session the following resolution was adopted : 

" That this convention of Examiners oxpress their thanki to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for having called them together to dellDerate 
on the ereat qoeBtions pertaininK to th« Bubject of education, and we recom- 
mend that such conventions be held annually.'^ 

3. The joint meeting of examiners and teachers. This we think % 
most happy arrangement, adding to the interest of each body, giving ex- 
aminers an opportunity to see and hear the teachers, and teachers an op- 
portunity to see and hear examiners. 

Without enumerating other reasons we think these sufficient to con- 
vmce every examiner in the State that if in any wise practicable he 
ought to be present Examiners, we honestly believe the cause in which 
we are engaged demands your presence. Hoping you will make reason* 
able efforts and sacrifices to be present, we leave the sulject, repeating 
the educational axiom : Education is an exacticg nMster, expecting everj 
servant to do his duty. — Editoe. 



DISTRIBUTION OP SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

We aro pleased to learn from the Superintendent that at last money 
has been furnished to pay for transportation. This delay has been no 
fitult of the Superintendent. These Reports have been sent to the Ex- 
aminer in care of the Auditor. Examiners, you will doubtless secure 
these, and distribute them among your trustees, teachers, and libraries. 



UNIFORMITY IN WAGES. 

Before us is an artiele of considerable length by W. O. Hubbard, taking 
very decided grounds against the action of the trustees of Hendricks 
county relative to a decision fixing the same price for teachers irrespec- 
tive of qualification. We cannot insert the article entire, but give ex- 
tracts. The author's position is correct, but might be, indeed should be, 
extended to cover the principle, not simply its application in Hendricks 
county. Experience and skill in teaching are as experience and skill in 
any other business, worth more than inexperience and unskillfulness. 
This is a point trustees will do well to heed. In most of our large cities 
there is a well defined grade of wages based^upon grade of experience ; 
first six months, so much, second, so much, third, so much, on until sock 
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UoB us the teacher ought to mature into % sound ezperienoe and cona^ 
quent skill 

Mr. Hubbard speaks thus : 

Mr. Editor : Through the School Journal, with your consent, I pr^ 
pose to say a word about, and perhapa to the Township Trustees of Hen- 
dricks county. In the fore part of September the trustees held a meet- 
ing in this county, at which most of them were present Of the 
whole design of this meeting I have not been af^risedi but I amr credibly 
mformed that one thing they did was to agree upon a certain price to 
pay teachers ; this is what I wish to speak of. They agree, il I am 
rightly informed, to pay female teachers one dollar per day and male 
teachers twenty-five dollars per month, making no difference for quali- 
fication or for difference in districts. Consider the efiects of this. What 
inducement is there for a teacher to better qualify himself for the work, 
if better qualifications will avail him nothing ? It seems to me that by 
this act they injure not only the teacher but also themselves and the 
children. They turn, by this act, the best talent into some other chan- 
nel, for there is no man that has talent and education sufScient to teach 
a school as it ought to be taught, that cannot make more money at some- 
thing else. We want the best talent Henee it is iiyuring the children 
to discourage that which they so much need, viz., better teachers and 
better schools. 

No difference for experience. No difference if one has proved himself 
* good teacher and another has not, it is all of a price. I can see no jus- 
tice in such an act For instance, a teacher of my acquaintance began a 
school last fall in a small district with only twelve scholars. She had 
never taught, and she received one dollar per day, a very fair price con- 
sidering the circumstances She has taught one year in that district, 
and has proved to the satis&ction of her employers that she is a success- 
ful teacher. She now opens a school in the same place vrith about thirty 
scholars, some having come trom other districts to attend her school. 
She reads two educational journals, attends regularly a teachers' associa- 
tion which meets monthly,, has attended a teachers' institute this 
&11, and iahUve teacher. Justice and reason demand that she should re- 
ceive more than when she began : but she ia within the limits of this act 
of the trustees and receives one dollar per day, and is put in the same 
class with all whose efforts at teaching are merely an experiment, cot 
knowing certainly whether they can teach or not 



Pay and work are mutual dependencies ; good pay prompting to good 
work, and good work deserving good pay.— Jnonymcw*. 
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Primary Teaching. 

▲NKA P. BKOWK, EDITRBSS. 



ARITHMETIO-.N0.2. 
BT TESKR H. BBOWK 



In a former article on this sutject^ the attempt was made to present 
some methods by which children can be led to understand somewhat the 
natare of nnmbers, their reladve value, and the symbols that represent 
them, preputitory to operations in the fundamental processes of Arith- 
aetie. It is now proposed to speak of teaching Addition and Subtrac- 
tion, with the understanding that what is said is intended to be applied 
to classes that hare been trained in the exercises referred to. 

The processes of Addition and Subtraction, it will be admitted, are 
fundamental to all numerical calculations—Multiplication and Divisioti 
being b^t abbremted applications of them — hence the necessity of great 
rapidity and accuracy in these operations which constitute Uie first im* 
portant result to bo aimed at in teaching Arithmetic. 

They will be spoken of as substantially one process, or at least as pro> 
oesses that should be acquired simultaneously, for the child can see 
while experimenting with the objects, that as he can combine two groups 
into one, he can as easily separate the one into two. 

When divested of useless theory they are very simple operations, and 
this practical simplicity should be preserved in teaching them, and not 
only in teaching them, but I will digress so far as to say, in all primary 
teaching — ^keeping in view the fact that the great object is to benefit 
most those thousands of children who never go beyond the very simplest 
rudiments of an education at school. With these children the object of 
all teaching should be to j& them for earning a living. This view may 
seem sordid, but it is correct. The &te of this class of mankind, and it is 
a large one, seems to be that their necessities shall always press upon 
the means of supplying them, and education with them should be direct- 
ed to this paramount necessity—/^ earning qf a living. It is indeed the 
indispensable requisite for all literary culture, and the necessary founda- 
tion of morality. In this work it is the province of these operations to 
give nimbleness to the mental fingers, fUmishing no unimportant item in 
the child's outfit for grappling the multiform problems of his life, and 
forming the foundation upon which to rest the ladder of his future ac- 
quirements. 

The first step after laying aside the objt-cts is to see that the children 
can add and suUrad by mes^ without hesitation ; this point is sometimes 
overlooked with much detriment to progress. Begin at the beginning* 
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This done, commence with the twos. Place & horizontal or perpendica- 
lar row of them on the hoard, add them one way and subtract back to 
the beginning. Nothing should be given by the children, but the reauU at 
erery addition and subtraction. 

Recitations should be shorty ani spirited, and every possible variety 
given to them, to make them interesting, and to insure attention and en- 
thusiasm. The twos learned, combinations of the twos and ones should 
follow. Then the threes and combinations of threes, twos and ones. 
This much should be mastered by the children so as to go through it 
without any hesitation when ready to commence the Second Reader. 
Further suggestions as to conducting the recitations are unnecessary, as 
details must always be managed by each teacher in his or her own way. 
Results are what is wanted. Get chem in what way seems best, but 
get ihem. Too much dependence should not, however, be placed on con- 
cert recitation ; individual drill should be practiced as much as possible. 

These processes should ultimately be earned through all the digits 
and their combinations with those below them. In connection with this 
work a few examples, sometimes called sumSj by the chtldren, should be 
placed upon the board each day, involving addition and subtraction to the 
extent of their advancement, to be performed and brought to the class at 
the next recitations on the slates. These should be carefully examined, 
criticised in every particular, and praised when commendation is due. 
Two or three examples may be made to furnish much work by having 
all the addings subtracted firom the sum, which of course leaves nothing 
at the end, and proves the work. When children can do this, and are 
properly encouraged by their teacher, they can see that they are doing 
something; they will become interested and will learn. 

All the forms of the addition and subtraction tables should be used in 
connection with the exercise upon the board. Thus, while adding by 
threes, the following tables should be learned, and become permanent 
fixtures in the minds of the children : 
3+1= 1+3= 3+4= 

+2= 2+ +1= 

+3= 3+ +5= 

+4=4+ +7= 

+5= 5+ +6= 

+6= 6+ +8= 

+7= 7+ +2= 

+8= 8+ +3= 

+9= 9+ +9= 

Whidi should be read 3+1=4, 4—1=3, &c., or 3 and 1 ara 4, 4 len 
1 are 3, &c., or the teacher points to the i^umber to be added or added to, 
as the cose may be, and the children give only the restdt 
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There are methodfl Sot securiDg very rcq^id work in addition thai might 
he given here if time and space permitted. It ia the opinion of many good 
teachers, however, that that method is hest which adds the numbers as 
they occur in the column without any grouping or separating of them to 
form easy combinations. 

In the matter of carrying in addition or increasing the minuend figure 
in subtraction, no lengthy explanation should be attempted. Show how 
it is done, and let the children do it. Leave all that learned talk about 
going from units to tens and from tens to hundreds and so on up to t»ii- 
thousands probably, and the laborious operation of getting back to units 
with a ten and leaving nines all along behuid, for older heads than yoa 
are dealing with at this stage of afiairs. 

This suggests the subject of numeration : teach the names of the places 
as they are needed to be known and no faster. 

The theory of numbers and other general principles should be deferred 
to an age when the reasoning faculties and the judgment are prepared 
for such exercises. We want the how, the way. The true method 
teaches these first, then the analysis, and lastly the abstract or general 
principles. 



Department of Pablic InstmctioiL. 

Office of Superintendent, ) 
Indianapolis, November, 1863.( 

There is qnite a variety of opinion rel&tiTe to the legality of the charg 



There is qnite a variety of opinion relative to the legality of the charge 
which ia made by School Ezaminera for the examination or applicants ^r 
llcenee to teach the common achools. Please ffive us yoar opinion on this 
point in the next number of the School Journal, and oblige, Tkacuxb. 

Ans. The 34th section of the school law provides among other things^ 
that the Examiner shall be entitled to a fee of one dollar for each male, 
and fifty cents for each female applicant examined for license, to be paid 
by the applicant. The fbe thus allowed, is for each ^)plicant examined, 
which includes and means, all applicants examined. It is not limited to 
applicants who are licensed, nor to applicants who are examined as to 
their qualifications to teach other branches of learning, additional to the 
six mentioned in the thirty-third section of the school law. 

QussTioK. In cases of vacancies in the ofiioe of Trustee for school pur- 
poses, in an incorporated town, or city, on what officer, or board of officers, 
does the appointing power to fill such vacancies devolve ? Auditob. 

Answer. Such power devolves on the Auditor of the county in 
which such a vacancy occurs. That office was created by the fifth sec- 
tion of the school law of 1861, and the sixth section of the same law pr(K 
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▼idea for filling Ttcancies which may occur in it. Ko provision of the 
statute has ever authorisoed the Boards of County Commissioners, or 
Boards of Trustees of incorporated Towns, or dty Council to fill such 
vacancies. 

Section nine of the Township Act, chapter 133 of the Acts of 1859i 
page 221, provides that all vacancies in the office of Township Trustee 
shall be filled by the Board doing county busmesa in term time, or by 
the Auditor in vacation. 

The sections of the law above referred to are understood to be in full 
force ; and any appointment of Trustee for school purposes for an moor- 
porated town or city, made by any of said Boards, would probably be, 
void for Want of jurisdiction. Saxusl L. Rugo, 

Sup't Public Instruction. 

For vant of room a long and intercBting article for this department ialaid 
over until next No.— Ed. 



EDITORIAL— laSCELLAjrr. 

SOME OF THE UNEMPLOYED EDUCATIONAL FORCES. 

In looking over the work to be done in our State and the means of 
doing it, vre are fully persuaded there are means not worked to the* 
measure of their capabilities— that is to say, there are unemployed educa*- 
tk>nal forces. In this article we propose noticing some of these forces. 

An efficient political poller is couched in the apboiism. "Keep it before 
the people' ' That the policy indicated in these words is philosophio 
and whea^eamestly applied is effective, no careful observer can doubt.. 
Hence w»!nquire, may not the same policy be efTecUve elsewhere — may 
it not be effective in education ? We shall assume that it would be if 
earnestly and vrisely applied. This true, then, as a general proposition, 
we propose noticing a few cases of its special application : 

1. When an educational body assembles, whether county or State, let 
its proceedings have feir publicity through the public organs, newspapers. 
Let the community, the county, in some cases the State, know that a 
body of earnest men and women are assembled for the high and noble 
purpose of advancing the educational interest of that community, county 
or State. This notice should not only direct the attentk>n of the public 
to the fiust that these men and women are at work, but should also show 
the nature of the work, also the means and agents for its accomplisfa<fc 
ment Consequent upon this, comes public attention, afterward interest; 
finally co-operation. 

Returning to the politica] policy, politicians do this. Does any one ot 
Sch, Jour.— 31. 
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our readers remember a county coDTention for political purposes which 
was not heralded bj stirring announcements, such as, ^tand by the 
colors," **rally to the rescue." "serve your party and save the country" ? 
At the close of said convention were not the proceedings spread in plati- 
tudes before the reader, not only in columns but whole sides of newspa- 
pers, and sometimes in pamphlete ? We are making no objection to 
this, simply stating &cts whence we may deduce arguments. The argu- 
ment stands thus : I#et us profit by their example, using wherein honor- 
able, like means to accomplish like results. Negatively, how oftrn 
county educational conventions assemble, work and disperse, without a 
line in the newspapers announcing when or whence they came, where or 
what they labored, when or whither they departed. Afterward, the 
complaint is sometimes heard, the community takes no interest. Teach- 
er, please stop that complaint until you clearly determine the &ct 
whether the community was properly informed concerning said meeting. 

In concluding this division of our subject, we would say, let us look 
about us and see if there are not unemployed forces, and if so, let them' 
hereafter be employed diligently, earnestly, constantly. 

2. The diffusion of educational intelligence. Almost all other kinds 
of intelligent find way into the public prints before educational intelli- 
gence. If a man puts up a new fence, re-roofs his bam, or re -paints his 
house, a paragraph in the newspaper heralds the fact If a horse's mane 
has been shaved, if a carriage is upset^ every body scared and nobody 
hurt, it a specimen of Young America goes home late at night so com- 
pletely MndeT epiritual irfiuenceaaa to put his coat in bed and hang himself 
'On the back of a chair, each event must figure with its appropriate com- 
jnents in the newspaper. 

On the other hand, how is it with educational intelligences A new 
•school house goes up wherein are to be trained forty or a hunj^ed young 
immortals, and what do the newspapers say ? They silently^toy, let the 
school house silently go up. Again, some devoted teacher is teaching a 
<model school, training the intellect, the heart, the life, of two or three 
scores of the future sovereigns of the Hepublic, the silent notica, i. e, the 
^absence of a notice, says let him teach, let him train. (Of course there 
are exceptions to this.) In all this we are not finding fiiult, merely- 
stating fiacts. All we ask is that in a degree, a like course may obtain in 
education. In other words, let education like other matters be '^kept 
before the people." 

As one among many of the means to this end, we would name an 
Educational Column in each county newspaper. Scarcely an editor in 
the State, save in our larger cities, would refuse the use of a column for 
such purposes. The editing of this column oould be done by a committee 
or a single individual appointed by the county Association or Institute. 
If there be no such organization, let the Examiner or some other pro- 
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gressire toacber ^>point himself editor pro tern., and do the work until 
others come to his aid. Such a conrse will aooomplish much. In evi- 
dence of this, facts s^ak. Few countieSy according to our judgment^ 
have advanced more n4>idl7 within the last three years than Decatur, 
and no county within oar knowledge has so uniformly kept a well filled 
column in the county paper. Without doubt, this has contributed much 
to this advancement Wayne has for years made a liberal use of her 
home papers. The educational status of Wayne is 'too well known to 
Deed affirmation. 

We notice as a second among these unemployed forces, interest in 
elections to educational positions. We think we do not misrepresent our 
profession when we say that we exert but little influence in determining 
who shall fill the offices affecting educational interests. We shall not 
boast of our profession by saying we are able to exert a great influence, 
nor will we insult our profession by saying we are finable to exert any. 
We believe we can exert a very considerable influence. Secondly, we 
believe we owe it to the cause to judiciously exert that influence. No one 
we think will question the justness of the position that educational in- 
terests are better subserved by either educators or by warm friends of 
education. This true, who should be so much interested in placing such 
men in office as the teacher ? If laws are to be made or amended affect- 
ing the interests of education, the safest place to begin is behind the elec- 
tion, i. e. with the nomination. Secure the man who favors such laws, 
and when he goes to the Legislature he will most probably work for that 
law. But wait until the election is over, and your representative will 
probably say to your appeals, the proposed law may be good but I can*t 
see it Or worse^ wait as we generally do until the Legislature has as- 
sembled, then pass a few resolutions requesting certain measures. In 
the hurry of business these resolutions may possibly be honored with a 
reading, but hardly with a careful exhaustive investigation. Heason 
simply too late. These men had heard nothing of this matter at home 
in their respective counties, hence are not disposed to give it attention. 
Indeed, these requests lack the potential element always recognized in a 
representative government, the "wish of my constituents." Or worst) 
wait till the Legislature has adjourned, then find fault that they have 
not done something in behalf of education. 

Ko, fellow teachers, let us about face, and begin at the beginning, be- 
gin where there is at least a probability of success, and possibly we may 
succeed. 

This principle or course of action applies to other offices, as township 
trustees, county examiners, and State Superintendent, and others affect- 
ng the interests of education. Negatively, c ses are not wantftig^here*- 
in all the teacbrrs of a township ha e stood stock still, not lifting a finger 
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or uttering a word while a man was being nominated trustee wEo ^ 
notoriously opposed to the public school system. Yet in the fiu» of this^ 
they knew, or ought to hare knowa that by the law ''the trustee shalf 
take charge of the educational aflGiirs of the township.'' 

Without speaking individually of the other offices, we see enough \o 
warrant the assertion, that at this point a reform is needed. Worded 
otherwise, the teacher's^ the true teadier's work is not all inside the 
school room. 

Much remains unsaid on this subject, but we desist for the present. 
In some points the subject is somewhat dehcate, but it is importantr 
hence we have presented it under the sense of a duty. We are not fully 
satisfied that we have presented it in the best light, but hope* we hare 
succeeded in presenting it in such a manner as to show at least that 
there are elements of strength here which deserve consideration; Teach- 
ers will you consider these suggestions? And if they are sound act upon 
them, if unsound, point out to us and others that unsoundness. There 
is educational work to be done in Indiana^ and to teachers belongs in a 
good< degree this work« Hence let all legitimate unemployed forces be 
employed 



THE YEAR'S WORK. 

At the close of a year, it is a pleasure for a class of earnest workers to^ 
look back and see reliable evidences of progress. The educators of Indiana 
vis., teachers, examiners, trustees and others (who have labored in woni 
or deed), are entitled to this pleasure. The visible elements of this prog^ 
ress, are : 

1. The efficiency of the Institute campaign ; this being, according to 
our best judgment, twenty per cent, in advance of any preceding year. 

%, The inauguration of a system of county trustee conventions ; an 
element of great strength, if well worked. 

Zi The organization of many county Associations ^ several in counties- 
never before occupied. 

4. Superintendent Rugg's decision declaring the right of trustees U> 
pay for the Joumal^out of '^special revenue ;" thus putting the Journal 
into the hands of three hundred trustees, consequently contributing 
much to the conventions mentioned above. 

5. The increased circulation of the Journal ; thur being from 800 to* 
1550. 

So elated are we in looking over these evidences of progress, that it is 
with difficulty we restnun our fiselings from running off into a jubilatiott. 
We however stop short, to drop a word of exhortation. Kapoleoa's 
motto was, <*Nothing is done so long as any thing femains to be done.'' 
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Hence, let us onw&rd. NotwithstandiDg Indkna is wedged in and 
crashed between the upper and nether millstones, the Supreme Court 
Mod the Constitution, she can be moved, is moving. Seven thousand 
shoulders severely and steadily to the wheel will give another full, grand 
revolution by the first of December, i8<^ Hence to our posts, «fiL 



STATE ASSOCIATION. 

We hope teachers do not need urging to attend the tnee^gs of this 
4>iganization so vital to the success of the public school system. If how- 
ever, any one needs urging, he is directed to the excellent programme oi' 
exercises, especially to the two new features, vis., the Convention of J!x- 
aminers, and the increased length of session. For additional particulars 
see the remarks ef the chairman of the Executive Committee. 



NOTICE. 



The Board of Directers of the IndiasM Nosmal Hkhool Society are 
hereby notified that a primary ineeting will be held at the 'State House 
on Thursday, December 31st, at 1}4 x)U;look, P. M. It is important that 
we have a full Attendance. tT. If. Olomt, •President 



REPORT OP COMMITTEE RELATIVE TO THE EMPLOYMENT 
OP TEACHERS. 

Made to (he Marion County Teacherif Jsaodation, Mv. U, '63. 

Your committee to whom was assigned the duty of examining and 
reporting relative to that portion of the School Law guaranteeing the 
nght to ''school meetings to designate the teacher whom they desire to 
teach their school,^' respectAiHy submit the following : 

Whereas, the above named portion of the law, durmg the entire period 
of a seven years' trial, has been a source of evil, producing neighborhood 
strifes, parties in the school, consequently neutralizing the efforts of the 
teacher, sometimes preventing the opening of schools, and sometimes 
causing them to be disbomded after heing opened, therefore, 

Beaolved^ That said clause of the law should, at the next sotsion of the 
Legislature, be repealed. 

Beaolved^ 2d, That the law should be amended as follows : 

1. There shall be elected three Directors for each school district* 
These directors shall, After the expiration of Uie office of the first three. 
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hold their office throe years, one retiring annually. The ffrst three shall 
serve as follows : one, one year, one, two years, and one, three years. 

2. To the Directors shall he- assigned the duty of selecting and employ- 
mg the teacher or teachers for their district 

3. The Township Trustee and the Clerk of the Bbard of District Di- 
rectors shall constitute a Township Board of Education. 

This Board shall he^ charged with the general educntiooal intezests of 
the township. In order to the discharge of this dMy, this Board shaU 
meet as often^ at leasts as twice per annunk 

G'EORGE TV. Hoss, > 

A. C. ShoRTBiDaB,> Gbmmittee^ 

Craus Smith, ) 

The above report was unanimously adopted, with a request thnt it he- 
published in the Sbhool Journal, Daily Journal, and Qi&zetto. 



MAKTON COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This sdio<>l opened in IndianapoKs on the 2)dt of July last, and con- 
tinued fiue weeks. The number of names enrolled was 6^t. The aver-- 
age grade of scholarship was higb—tho highest I harve over known for the- 
number of teachers. 

The school was undbr the management of A. C. Shortridge, Sup't, P. 
Fond, and Cf. W. Bronson, all experienced teachers. 

The daily recitations were confined principally to the- branches taught 
in our common schools. 

The Spencerian system of Penmanship was well taugkt by C^. L^ 
Pinkham. Spencer himself was with us- something more than a week. 

Lessons in Vocal Music were given,, daily, by Ph)f J. H. Tfheeler.. 
Pi*of. W. is a lice teacher, if we have any. 

Profs. Lyman and Kidd, each drill«>d us a week in Elocution. 

We bad a series of good educational and scientific Lectures deliveredl 
before the school, by Rev. N. A. Hyde, Ph)f. R. T. Brown (Ph)f. B. de- 
livered a course on Physiology), Dlr. Pkrvin, Pirof. (?. W. Hoss, Rer. Qr^ 
P. Tindall, Rev. Henry Day, and Rev. J. H. Nixon. Prof. Demott 
read several papers on Primary Teaching, which vrere appreciated and 
commended by all. Sjveral evenings and a part of each Friday, P. M«. 
wjre devoted to the discussion of varioiK subjects pertaining to teaching. 

A Jo'imdl was read at the dose ofeach morning session, which afford- 
ed some instruction, and much amusement. 

The School of Chifdren, connected with the Normal,, was,, naost of the- 
kime, well conducted ; and was profitable both to children and teachers. 

Ac the dose, several resolutions- (nooe of which I now have before m&> 
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were passed. One, I remember, was atroog anti-tobaooo. Another 
highly commended Institutes and Normals. We were all patriotic and 
lojal, but I think we took it for granted that every body knew it, hence 
did not pass a resolution to that eifect W. A. B. 

Tho above came at a very late hour, why we do not know.— £d. 



ASSOCIATIONS ORGANIZED. 

Iw Vioo County : Pursuant to call about 75 teachers and trustees met 
in Torre Haute on 7th ult., to organize a County Association. The or- 
ganization was effected, sixty persons becoming men^bers. This is an 
unusually promising beginning. Though not directly informed, we infer 
this meeting was called and the ball set in motion by J. M. Olcott, Sup*t 
of the city schools. Where working men are work will be done. 

Mr. Olcott sends the names of 30 new subscribers, with the green* 
backs or their equivalents. 

Iir Delaware County : From the minutes forwarded, we learn that 
on the 7th ult, the teachers of Delaware eounty met and organized a 
county Aasociation. Prof. E. J. Rice, of tho Muncie schools was elected 
President, and Mrs. Bke Secretary. Where Prof. Rice goes an Associ- 
ation must exist. When he went to Henry county there was no Asso- 
ciation, but when he left, there was a flourishing Association under whose 
auspices a successful Institute of two weeks' duration was held la^t snmmer. 
Prof! Rice sends the names of 35 subscribers, with the accompanying 
ffrmihacks. 

The Secretary will excuse so large an omission of the minutes becaofie 

of want of room. We, however give place to one of the resolutions : 

Sesolved, That we consider it onr sacred duty, and pledge onreelveB to en- 
deavor to instil into the hearts of onr pupils a love of country, irrespective of 
sectional or party interest. 

In Morgan Co.: From Harlan Stewart we learn the teachers of Mor- 
gan were to meet at Mooresville on the 21st ult. to organize an Associa- 
tion. We have not heard the result Hope to hear in time for next 
number. Conformable to invitation, we would have been present, had it 
not been for the intervention of thirty miles of non-railroads. 

Institute. — A successful Institute was held in Huntington the first 
week in November. About 30 teachers were in attendance. We had 
an urgent invitation to be present, but other duties forbade. While the 
Institute received no aid from us, we are pleased to learn that it received 
aid, and that highly satisfactory, from Hiram Hadley. Of this aid and o^ 
Mr. Hadley, Dr. Lewis speaks thus : The visit of Mr. Hadley added 
greatly to the interest of the occasion. His experience and ability as a 
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teacher, and his kindliness of manner in imparting instruction, won the 
hearts of all." 

THANE.S. — Our thanks are due a very large number of teachers and 
examiners for their successful and disinterested labors in behalf of the 
Journal. In several counties, examiners have forwarded, during the 
year, from 40 to 70 names. Examiners are in a &7orable position for 
procuring subscribers ; without this aid the circulation of the Journal 
would necessarily be several hundreds less. With the aid, however, of 
all examiners, equal to that of 15 or 20, the circulation would be many 
hundreds more. 

Without prolonging remarks, we tender our sincere thanks to all. 
Were the number not so great, we should be pleased to name all who 
have thus co ooerated, whether teacher or examiner. Perhaps it is just 
that we should name a few who have sent lists within the last few weeks, 
and of which lists no mention has yet been made. Among these are 
Examiners Powner, Loveless, Hadley, Cox, Hunter, Kilgore, Dickey, 
Blackstonc, Staley, Martin, Liaird, McRey and Onyett 



ITEMS. 



All the Tbustebs of Clat Countt are subscribers to the JoumaL 
(Will examiners inform us hereafter when the names of all their trustees 
are in?) 

OoTLiNB Maps have recently been placed in all the schools in Frank* 
lin county save in three townships. 

Lawbexceburg has recently, if we are correctly informed, completed a 
large and tasteful public school building. 

The Tebbe Haute Board recently published a neat pamphlet of 16 
pages containing Rules and Regulations for the Government of their 
Schools. 

Because of insufficient room, the pupils in the Primary rooms of the 
Indianapolis schools have been divided, as ^e recommended in our Report 
last year, into two equal sections, one attending in the forenoon, one in 
afternoon. 

Superintendent Ruoa contemplates ordering a second issue of the 
School Laws, the copies of the first issue all being distributed. We are 
not certain that this is best, since a publication will most likely have to 
be made after the n3xt session of the Legislature to incorporate needed 
amendments. 
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Jambs Ra^nkin has resigned the superintendencj of ihf Madison 
schools that he maj give his whole time to the interesU of his desks. 

Hamilton County. — S. V. Cochran has heen appointed Examiner, 
instead of P. S. Lawyer, and Allen Hill has been elected to the head of 
the public schools. Since these changes, subscriptions commence com> 
ing to the Journal. Such was not the case before. This is a sign of 
progress. According to report of citizens, education in Noblcsvillc has 
been for the last few years on the ''down grade." It is believed a change 
will come with this change of men. 

Craig's Migboscopb. — We have recently been using one of these beau- 
tiful little instruments, and are prepared to say, ibr once a cheap thing 
is not a cheat. It costs $2.50 yet its magnifyinfr power is equal to 
a compound instrument costing from $10 to $15 ; in illuminating power 
it is not quite equal. We call attention to this, because we believe many 
teachers will be pleased to learn that there is such an instrui^ent at such 
a price. 

QuBBT.— Dubitans sends the following t What is the best usage as to 

2 2 
the reading of such fractions as oi oo ^^' * 



FROM ABROAD. 

School Commisbioneb of Ohio. — £. E. White, editor of the Ohio Ed- 
ucational Monthly, has been i^pointed School Commissioner of Ohio, 
vice C. W. H. Catbcart ireaxnized. We are pleased to hear of the promo- 
tion of any brother editor. But we are specially pleased in Mr. White's 
promotion ; because, taking the editor as measure of the Commissioner, 
we see indubitable evidence of competency and efficiency. Safely may 
we state it stronger : if Mr. White shall fill the office of Commissioner a^ 
he do3s that of editor Ohio could not easily find a better man. 

Our readers perhaps know that Gathcart resigned to commit treason, 
or at least to commit an act that put him on trial for treason. If guilt}*, 
let him die, and his name rotf all the people saying amen. 

Pbesentation.— The following we take from the Massachusetts 
Teacher. It is pleasant to be thus watched and afterward chained. May 
some of the fair teachers of Indiana receive like treatment. 

"The subscriber desires, through the columns of the Teachery to ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the gift of a gold watch and chain -pin from her 
friends in Rockville and vicinity; also a gold chain from her young 
friends in East Medway. The watch bears the following inscription : 
Presented to Miss B. L. Adams, by School District No. 2, Medway* 
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A token of our apprecifttion of her zeal for the mental and moral improve- 
nient of our children during serenteen terms. September 30, 1863.' 

6. L. Adaks." 

Schools fob Colobed Children. — Five schools for colored children 
are now in operation in New Orleans, and eight in Nashville, six hun- 
dred pupils attendmg the latter. 

A call is being made lor a large number of teachers to teach the 
Freed-men of the South. The United Presbyterian church reoentlj sent 
forward some twelve or fourteen teachers and ministers. 

"(General Thomas expresses the most earnest desire that ministen and 
teachers may be sent into his department in numbers sufficient to meet 
the demand, which it is evident is more than any one denomination can 
send." — Report r^f Agent. 

From the above and kindred facts, it is apparent that a wide and fertile 
field is opening to the philanthropic and christian teacher. 

George Pbabodt, the eminent American banker of London, has pns 
sented Tale College with a geological cabinet costing $125,000. 



OUR PROGRAMME. 

More than usual pains were taken this year with our Programme. 
For the first time perhaps in many years it represents the wishes of 
nearly every member of the committee and not of one or two. The sub- 
jects we think are important ones, and will be treated by some of our 
most able educators. We call especial attention to the address by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan. 

We have allowed still more time than last year for discussions and 
miscellaneous, and added one more day to the session. We trust the 
time will be fully occupied, that wo know tne changes have been accept- 
able and profitable. We call especial attention to the general discussk>D. 
Lot all come with an opinion to be expressed. 
OuB Meeting. 

Of the attendance we can say but little, though we think it will be 
good. If every teflcher does his or her duty, we know it will be. No 
one should hang back for a few dollars expense ; our country is to be 
saved by sacrifice, and that must not all be made by our soldiers in the 
field. We have something to do. More than ever humanity calls us to 
labor More than ever are teachers needea to be abroad. And more 
than ever arc wise counsels demanded. Com'" , «nen, every one, and cast 
in your mite. To the ladies, we say j our expenses in the city shall be 
nothing. Arrangements have been M>mmenced that will secure you ac- 
commodations free of charge. 



Teachers will meet the Executive Committee at Merrills book store 
ra Qleno's Block, Washington street 

Railroads centering in Indianapolis have been so orovded that no ar"" 
rangements could be made so long before hand, but we have no doubt 
the Ind. Central, the Cin. Sb Indpls., the Peru & Indpls., and the La&y- 
ette & Indplis. will extend the usual courtesy. The Madison & Indpls- 
and New Albany & Chicago are already pledged, and others are in cor- 
respondence. No excuse for non-attendanee. Thoxas J. Yateb, 

Clin J2r. Com. 

Our exchanges throughout the State will please copy or otherwise no- 
tice the programme of the State Association, and oblige — Editor. 

THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INDIANA STATE 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 
Convenes in the Hall of the House of Representatives, on Monday, Dee. 
28th, at 2 P. M. 

rnOGBAMMX. 

2 P. M. 1st, Preliminary Business ; 2d, Report of Institute Commit- 
tee ; Miscellaneous 

7 P. M. Inaugural Address by Prcs. Benton. Discussion of suljject 
Mi8cellaneou& 

Tuesday. 

9 A. M. Opening exercises. 

9.20. Paper by George P. Brown : "The best method of teaching defl- 
nitions of English words in elementary schools.*' Discussion of subject. 
Miscellaneous. 

10.50. Social. 

2 P. M. Paper by B. 0. Hobbs, on "The importance of a more thor- 
ough study of the English Language.'' Discussion of subject. Micella- 
neous. 

7 P. M. Address of 0. M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Michigan. Di::Cussion. Miscellaneous. 

Wtdneaday, 

9 A. M. Opening. 

9.20. General discussion of the question, "Should the trustees both 
select and employ the teacher, irrespective of the vote of the people ? 
Miscellaneous 

2 P. M. Paper oo "The demands fbr teaching the Principles of our 
Government m our Common Schools," by Prof. G. W. Hoss. Discus- 
sion. Miscellaneous. 

7 PM. Address on Object Teaching by W. N. Hailman, Prof, of Natu- 
ral Science, of Louisville, Ky . Discussion of subject. Miscellaneous. 

Thursday, 

9 A. M. Opening. 

9.20. Joint session of Examiners' Convention and Teachers' Associa- 
tion. 

2 P. M. Reports of Committees; Reports of Officers; Election of Offi- 
cers; Miscellaneous. 

7 P. M. Social Rounioa 
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BOOK TABLE. 

The Analysis op Written Arithmetic ; Text Book. By S. A. Felter. 

New York : Charles flcribner. Pp. 292. 

This book has the following eharacteristies clearly differencing it from 
moBt other arithmetics : 

1. Mental and written or blackboard exercises interspersed. This is a 
radieal change na compared with books of recent date. This feature is 
more ftilly maiataiBed in the Primary than in this, the division of the 
exercises being more nearly equal. 

2. Terse, clear formulas of solutions are given, in Addition thus : 
1. Statement of problem ; 

2 Oive nacessary defiritions ^ 
8. Analyze; 

4. Oive conclusion. If yon are making a rule, 5 wo«ld be, Deduce 
the rule. This is valuable. 

3. No answer to problems ;— in our opinion correct. 

4. A greatly ioereased number of examples under each rule, the num- 
ber in Addition b^ing 439, in Subtraction 312, in Multiplication, 427, and 
in Dirision, long and short, 571. 

5. It closes with the close of Compound Numbers, including deduction. 
We notice further that it discards those senseless terms, "burrow" and 

**pay," also that not very expressive term, "carry." 

This book has enough in it that is new to command attention. New 
things, unless fiiulty prima fiicie, should be tested, hence we hope some 
teacher skilllul in teaching arithmetic will try this work. 

The Examiner ; or Teacher's Aid. By Alexander Duncan, A. M., late 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newark. Cincinnati : Sargent, Wil- 
son ic Hinkle. 

This book is designed for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tion nnder school examiner, also for teachers in the examination of their 
classes. We would add that it will serve the Examiner well, possibly 
AS well as it will either of the other parties, in making out his list of 
questions preparatory to examination. 

It embraces questions on many of the leading principles of Orthogra- 
phy, Reading, Arithmetic, Geogn4>hy, and English Grammar. In most 
if not in all of the questions, reference is made to the text book by page, 
flection, or article, where the answer can be found. In many cases, how- 
ever, inconvenience will arise at this point, namely, the non-possession of 
the books referred to. 

As a suggestive work it will be of decided value, especially to Exam- 
iners. We earnestly recommend Examiners to procure it. 
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Aesthstics ; or the Science of Beauty. Bj John Bascoui, Profesior in 
Williams College. Boston : Crosby Sc Nichols. Pp. 256. 
This is & neat book and a beautiful subject. The paper is superior, the 

type clear, and the binding firm. In sulject nutter, it treats as the title 

indiortes of the **Seience of Beauty." Sun»ly a btantifal theme is the 

theme of Beauty. For 

Of all oontal&ed In this mortal frame, 

Nought more divine doth seem. 
Or resemble more the eternal flame 

Than Eeanty^a entraccing beam. 

The work is a scientific analysis of the princifrfes of beauty, not a pan- 
egyric on its effects. In some portions it is even toughly metaphynoal, 
taxing severely the intellect, in others it is more material, inyiting a 
warmer glow of the emotions and a freer play of the imagination. la 
each, however, the author holds tight the silken thread of his purpose, 
namely, the Science of Beauty. 

A Class Book of Chkhistrt, etc, by Edward L. Toumans, M. D., au- 
thor of "The Chemical Chart," ''Chemical Atlai," -'Handbook of 
Household Science," etc. New Tork ; D. Appletoa & Co., 1863. 
An excenent work, meeting all the requirements which its title sug- 
gests—excellent paper, clear print, attractive and lucid language^ exoel- 
lent arrangement, correct statements. Old errors in chemical science 
are carefully omitted, and the writer has watched and headed the progress 
of science. We regret that we received the book too late, had we seen 
it in time we should have tested its merits in the school room. It is in 
our opinion the best class book on the subject of Chemistry puUished in. 
this country. W. N. H. 

Hall's Jottrnal of HxALTH.^This i» a monthly of about 36 pages, 
published at New Tork at 1.00 It is a valuable journal. If well read 
and its teachings well practiced, more than half the painii and aches of 
humanity might be avoided ; if, as is usual, it be but half read and one 
tenth practiced, it will be valuable. Here is a part of the truthful motte : 
*'If the people can be thoroughly indoctrinated with thl' principles of 
Physiology and Hygiene, they will have very little need of physicians." 

For want of room several books acd reports lie over. 



NEW ADVEBTISEMENT8. 
H. A T. A. Herman, rhiladelphia, No. 958— Pierce's Patent Slate Sarface. 
Spencer, Hatter, Indlanapolia, Weat Waahing ton at., No. 82, 
J. H. Paldwin, IndianapoHa— Craig's Microscope. 

Todd & Carmichael, booksellers, Indianapolis, N. Pennsylvania St., No. 2. 
J. McLene« Jeweler, Bates House, Indianapolis. 
«r. B. Follett, School Record, Indianapolis. 



TO THE TEACHERS AND'SCHOOL- TRUSTEES 
OF THE STATE OF INDIANA. 



NEW YORK, Skpt. 15th. 1863. 
Dbab Sie: 

At a meeting of the 8tate Board of Education of Indiftna, held at 
the ofiGlce of the SuperiDtendent of Pablic lD8tructicn, March 27th, 1863* 
Hod. Ja8. 8. Athon, Secretary of State, Hon. Joseph Bibtixe, Auditor 
of State, Hon. M. L. Bbett, Treasurer of State, Hon. Oscab B. Hord 
Attorney General, and Hon. Samuel L. Ruog, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and Chairman of the Board, being present, the Superintend- 
ent of Instruction submitted to the Board for its approval a revised list of 
Text Books, which list, after due consideration, \ras approved and adopt- 
ed by the Board, as the Text Books for use in the Common Schools of 
the State of Indiana. 

Prcmneni among the books so recomaiended, were, 

Robinson's Complete Matheniatioal Series, 
Wells' Soientiflc Series, in part, and the 
Spencerian System of Penmanship. 

To facilitate the ivirodvdion of these books, and to offer special induce- 
fnenU to Teachers and Town Trustees for (he\r first mirodudkin, we have 
made special arrangement with 

Bowen, Stewarts Co,, Indianapolis, Indiana, 

John R. Nunemacher, New Albany, *' 

NIoholson & Bra., Riohmond, " 

N, P, Stockbrldge, Fort Wayna, " 

W.H, Brooks, jr., " 

J, G. Kingsbury, Crawfbrdavllle, " 

Alexander Wilson, Lafayette, ^ 

W. N, Buckingham, Terre Haute, " 

John Healy, Evansville, " 

H. T. Culver, La Porte, " 

James Q. Clark, Salem, *' 

<L. C. Miles, Logansport, " 

S. C. Qriggs & Co., Chioago, Illinois, 

Moore, Wilstaoh, Keys & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
bj which they will keep constantly on hand a supply of the following 
named books, and furnish from their stores hfirU supply to Teachers 
and Town Trustees, for introduction, at the prices named in the fibbt 
Column. Should any Teacher, however, prefer to order direct ftx>Bi usi 



sending cash with order, and paying freight from New York, we will send 
a supply for iniroiudionf at prices named in the sbcond column, yiz : 







Introd'n price 

at Ind. 
Depositories. 


Introd'n price 

from 

New York. 


Robiksok's Table Book, 


10 cts. 


8 Cts. 


*€ 


PrIMAKT ABITBlffETIO, * 


12^ 


, *t 


9 " 


€t 




20 


4t 


15 " 


n 


Rudiments of ** 


25 


« 


15 « 


<f 


Peaotioal •• 


45 


tt 


30 " 


«f 


Higher " 


67 


it 


45 " 


it 


New Elementary Algebra 


, 67 


*€ 


45 " 


it 


" UNIVBRSITr " 


1.20 


€l 


76 " 


€1 


" Geometry <fe TrigV. 


1.20 


tt 


76 " 


« 


" Surveying & Navg'n^ 


,1.20 


tt 


75 " 


<« 


Conic Sect's &Analy'l G. 


,1.20 


tt 


75 " 


Wells' 


Natural Philosophy, 


94 


tt 


65 *' 


<i 


Science op Common Things, 


67 


tt 


45 " 


<r 


First Principles op Geology, 


, 67 


it 


45 " 


Spekcertan S'm ofPekmakship,^. daz. 


1.25 


" p. doz, 


.1.00 



0^ Keys to the aboye Mathematical works for the use of Teachers, 
may be had at asual rates. 

Oir These liberal terms are for irUrodudim onlj; afterward, or 
where already used, regular prices will be charged. Similar ariUDgc- 
meats may bo made with other Booksellers in other localities, as circum- 
stances may require. 

This plan has been adopted in other States, and by the active co-oper- 
ation of Teachers and School Officers, has been successful and satisfactory^ 
We shall be glad to hear from you in reply to the above, and to fur- 
nish any further information you may desire. 
Very truly yours, 

IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 

New York. 



SPECIAL SCHOOL REVENUE 

Bead the following to 
SCHOOL AHB TOWVSHIF IBUSTEES AHS TEACHEBS. 



The State Board of Education recommend that the Trastees, who 
have the care and management of the Public Schools, purchase for their 
use and general instruction and reference, as necessary famiture for their 
Schools, the following named Books, Maps and Chabts, and pay for tho 
same out of the Special School Bevenue under their control: 

Willso&*i School and Family Charts, and Kanoal; 
GkMld Brbwn^s Oraaunar of Gramman ; 
Sillon^s School History of Indiana ; 
Cutter's Anatomical Plates, and a Franklin Globe. 

SAMUEL L. BUGG, 
Sup't Pub. InMrudion State of Indiana, and Prss't of Board, 

SCHOOL AND FAMILY CHARTS: 

ACCOHPAKIED BT A MaNUAL OV ObJECT LeSSONS AND ElEXEHTABT 

Instbuctiok. Bt Mabcius Wn.L80N * N. A. Calkins. 
This series embraces Ttoentt/'two Charts, each about 22 by 30 inches 
abounding in colored illustrations. They are designed, in connection 
with the "Manual" and Calkin's "Primary Olject Lessons," to flimish 
the teacher with the requisite aids for the practical application of a tme 
system of elementary education. The Charts are mounted on elsran 
pasteboard cards, for use in the schoolroom. 

For tcims, etc., address ASHEB Sk ADAMS, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 



Iinportanf to Western and Southern Dealers in SohoolBookt: 

TOWN & HOLBROOK'S 

PROGRESSIVE SPELLER. 

The CmBAPXgT Elbmentaut Wobk extaht. 

« 
i^t t3ie Request of manf teaohera and gentleman long interested in ednoa- 
tioaal ■ matters, the pablifther of Town <ft Holbrookes Progressive BeriM of 
Tozt- Books is now issuing an edition of the 

SPELLER AND DEFINEti 

at the low price of 

Eigbty-Seven Cents per Dozen. ^ 

The present cost of the oheaj>e8t Elemcmtary Speller extant is ninety cents 

ger dozen— seventy- two dozen contained in each package: The Progressive 
pelUr— an entirely new work, 

Not a Neuo Edftum of of any </ Totmi^a Spdlers^ 

will be supplied to the trade in packages of about thirty and sixty doz^n. 

The schools of New- England have generally adopted this book, and the 
demand for a Cheap Edition, to meet the wa'nttf of Western and Southern 
States, will now be met by the preparition, already complete, to carjy out 
the mnch needed enterprise. 

A single order for 100,000 copies having been received from a New York- 
firm wiU, it is hpod, stimvlate those residing at the West and South to inter- 
themselves in the general sale oi the 

CHEAP EDITION OF THE PROGRESSIVE SPELLER. 

The FIN? XDiTiON of the work will contimie to be pnbTished: those order- 
ing will therefore be particular in designating the edition desired. * 



Town & Holbrook's 

PROGRESSIIE SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

Now in uHihik'mB'foufth^^ ot all New England Schools, 
Should bo examined where changes are desired. 
Books furnished leacfiers, for examinatumj at one-Tudf the retail price, 
j^amnle oopioA* of th^ Spellef'sent by mail on receipt of twelve oents in 
postage stamps or currency. Terms liberal for introduction. 

"OLIVER ELLSWORTH, 

73 ComhiU, Bostcm. 
Local Agents Wanted throughout the Country. 



NEW BOOKS. 



Puller's Godd Thoughts in 
Bad Times, - - . - 
Hugh Miller's Tales & Sk's, 
Heat as a Mode of f^otioo, - 
Hospital Transports, - r 
Lyeirs Antiquity of Man, '- 
Brace's Races of ihe Oid W.^ 
Miss Muloch's Fairy Book, 
My Southern Friends. 
Hadtett's No^es on Shaksp're, 
Mill en Liberty, - - ^ 
Hooker's Natural Philosophy 
Roemer on Cavalry, 
The Company Clerk^ - 
Lieber's fostr's for Armies, - 



I Weak Lungp, by Die Lewis, $1 25 

$L60 I Outdoor P^fiers, Higginsoa, l.ad 

1.25 Money, by Moran, - - 1.25 

2.00 jiMiB. &>mble*s -Geo- Plant^-, 1.25 

75 Annual Cyclopedia for 18?3, 4.00 

3.50 Children's Garland, - - 1.25 

2W I Will30ti'fl Pri»»ry flipclier, - 15 

1.00 Liebig's Laws of Husbandry, 1,50 

1.00 Light & Dark of thotRebern 1.25 

1.50 Aiwtod'B Grtot Ston^ Book, 1.25 

1.00 Howitt»s Hist, oftihe Supem. 3.00 

I.OO Daparoq'8 MiL Art and Hist. 4 OD 
4.00 Phonetic Te^^t Boolfs. 
l.OO^ AiliAie School Books. 
., 25 , All the Miscellaneous Books. 
MERRILL & CO. 

Qfenn'8 J5la^ IndicmapoUs^ 



TO T EACH ERS. 

Teachers can have all their wants in the Book and Stationery line 
supplied at our establishment. They wilt find supplies of all book 
used in this State at advantageotxs prices. 

Our stock embraces all thjB Jate productions on Hktoiy, Geography, 
Philosophy, Ghology, Mathmnatics, Gnunmar, &c., te. 

We. allow liberal dia?Qunts to those teachers who desire to supply 
their own sohools, and they will find tiiis a con^nient arrangement 
in neighborhoods where large stocks of school-books are not kept 

'B0W611, Stewart, & Co. 

Jan, '63. 18 Wed WcaUngUm-st. IndiancqpdU, AcL 



LM » <. 6ifc I 




JAMES G. DOUGLASS, 



JBOOK-BINDJBR, 



(journal BUILDINa,) 

Comer GiiclB and Meridian StrMt% 
iKDiAitAPOLis, nm. 

SPECIAL ATIENIION given 
to GoujQty, Railioad, Bank-wockv 
&c. He-binding done on short no- 
li' c\ School Journal bound in good 
lilirary style, at $1.00 per yolume. 



^ Copies tent by mail prep on receipt of the price. 

A FBACnCAL AND USEFUL BOOK 

IfQW BSAPT, 

MODEL LESSONS OB OBJECTS. 

E. A. SHELDON. 

BSPEjNTralrrKa^r ot fusiiIc bohoous qgwsoo, k. t.; atjthob of ^XAiraAL 

OF BCmiSNTABT EtraTftUClTIQK/' BTO. 

PriOe, $l«5i. 

The design of this work is to farnish a coiBplete irefbrence book for 
' Tettcheis^ in giving '*0t}6ct Lessons" It oontanis'a nuBiber of detailed 
Latfsons in each g;sade, together with a lavge list of Objects, with the 
nl^Bes of such,qu^tiBB as aire suitably . 1k) be doyeloped in each Lesson, 
and such information on the Tarious Ol^ects referred to as will be of 
assistance to the teacher, It presents a complete graduated course of 
Developing Exercise and Instruction in Objeet X^eseons, and is (designed 
as a companion volume to "Elementary Instruction/' &c. &e. 

Nffw r0ady*-»Third Bditien 

ELEMENTARY BffSTRUCJTION, 

BY E. A. 8HELD0N. 
7Ho«, $1.50. 

• ... aSARLES SCRIBN5B, 

124 Grand Street, 

NEW YORK. 

Todd & Garmichael, Iirijajniyolis, 



Gunrars waix maps for schools 



The following of-this unrivaled flenes are now read^ : 
The others will appear soon. 

UOTTBD STATES (Urge serfes) iSxS feet, - - . - $8 00 

SOUTH AMERICA '* 5x6 feet, ... 600 

NORTH AMERICA " 5x6 feet, ... 6 50 

NORTH AMERICA (smaU scries) 4x4 feet, ... 4 50 

SOUTH AMERICA « 3x4 feet, - - . 3 00 

EUROPE •* 3x4 feet, u . . 4 60 

Theae Maps are told'M^raMy.- - 

The eminent scientific attainments of the author of these Maps, Proi 
Arnold Guyot, the fnend and companion of Prof. Louis Agassiz, entitle 
them to the highest consideration of all who desire oorbect information. 

I. They are accubatic and rblia^lb* r 

II. They are distinguished for olbarnkss and simplicitt. Only egsat" 
.Ualfeatua^ are introdoced,-r-uaimportaat details being omitted. 

III. By a difference in the dep0i ^fahcuUnff^ and hj different UnU of coloring 
the numerous physical features of the regions illustrated, are shown in a 
manner at once clear and inteU]gibl0. An examination of these maps, gives 
the student a more definite idea of the bbal physical conformation of 

. a country than he can possi^y gain by reading. They are al^ superior 
Political Maps. 

IV. The names of locajlities are printed 'on the maps in a type large 
enough for the teacher, but so small thM pupils cannot read them at the 

.distance of a few feet Tethohers who -Aaye had experience .with *1c&ys 
and numbers," will gladly welcome this new feature. 

y. The same author is preparing a complete Manual of Physical and 
Political Geography, to accompany them. It will appear soon. 

Wherever these Maps are exhibited they receivfe the unqualified com- 
ment, "The best I have ever seen." 

FELTER'S POPULAR ARITHMETICS. 

An ^'Introduction" to the "Arithmetical Aiialysis " contains no dtMni- 
time to be learned by the tyro,—/?© ndee, — no answers. **Facts first" 

It contains lessons of otm^reto mental exercises, alternating with absljnaei 
written ones, and includes the simpler operations in the Fonda mentai. 
Rules, and the Tables of Weights and ]I1ea3Ubb8. Price 25 cts. 

The '^Arithmetical Analysis." Book Firstcontains Analysis, Definitions 
of Terms, and Rules for Operatioa, and includes the Funaamei^tal Rules, 
U. S. Money, and Denominate Numbers. No answers. Price 50 cts. 

Copies with anstoers, for teachers, sent for examination, 09 receipt of 
one half the price. 

GUYOT'S SLATED MAP DRAWING CARDS. 
These are cards with a slate surface, containing the Meridians and 
Parallels, and can be used hundredts of times, thus making them uesira- 
ble and c^eap. Price $1 per set 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 

124 Grand Street, N. Y. 
HIRAM HADLEY, Agent Indiana and IlMnoia. 
Address box 1023, or Todd & Carmiciiael, Indianapolis, Ind. • 



ANNOUNCEMENT! 

• • • The Undersigned will soon publish a 

COMPREHENSIVE GBCX^R^APHT, •■ 
Physical, Mathematical, § Political Qeography , 

WITH , 

IMPORTANT HISTORICAL FACTS, 

And designed to promote the 

NORMAL GROWTH OF THE INTELLECT. 

JlBufitrated with mimerous accurate Maps and Engravings. , 

3y SENJAIQN 7. BHAW and FOBDTCE A. ALLBV. > 



The extraordinary success which has attended the {publication' bf th3 
First and Third Books of "Lippincott*s Geographical Series," leads t^ 
Publisher to look^ forward with pleasure to the early c^jnpletioD of tbo 
Second Book. It is gratifying to believe that the want of a Gbognqphy 
adapted for use in the middle grades of our Common Schools is shortly 
to be supplied by means of a work ", \^.irfii^ 

At onob Natural, biohlt Pbilosoprioal, and CouPBXBXsstvA 

. »> 

The'book, when- ready, will be mailed, for ex&minatiQn, on receit)t of 
60cts. 



^ 



LIPPINCOTT'S SERIES COMPRISES : .; . 

Book 1 — Allen's Primary Geography. "The only Primary Geo^f^ 
that can olain a character based on truly philosb'phical piinci* 
pies.— Isaac R Cadyy A. M. . * ' . ' 

Book 2-i*Shaw and Allen's Comprehensive Geography. 

Book 3-^R.' Q- Smith's New Geography. ''The best production of ite 
distingaished author.'' * 

Book 4— The Pronouncing Gaasetteer of the World.' ''Inraluabl^ -as a 
. . Geographical re%rence book." ^ 

J. B. LIFPINGOTT ft CO., Philttd^liifl^ 



J. JVicLENE. 

^' '^ *" DEALER ly 

Watches and Jewelry, 

SILVER AND PLATED WARE, &c. 

Hilitary Ooods in every Variety. 

No. I Bates House, Cor. Washington and Illinois Sts., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

VOW IK 8B8SIOF, 



C 



PU BDT'S IndianapoUs COHHSKCIAL 

iETNA BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS. 

Oar ftcllities for imparting thorough instruction in Penmanship, and 
every other business branch are not surpassed, while our terms aie more 
moderate than those of any similar Institute in the Unien. 

There are no Classes or Sessions, but Students are taught separately 
at their own desks, and can enter at any time, certain of a much more 
thorough drilling than by any class system, 

TERMS: 

For a coDdPlete Commercial Course, with the right of veviewmg at pleas - 
nre^timo malimited, - _ . . . $S0,0O 

For a Partial C6nr8e in the same branches, - - - 20.00 

For a complete Course, Penmanship Department alone, - - 20,00 

For a oompleta OonrM, Basinese Penmanship alone, ... 5^00 
Time necessary to complete a full course from 6 to 10 weeks, depending 
In all cases on the scholar^ 

Payable in all cases ettriotly in advance. 

Bules for detecting counterfeit money sent on receipt of fifty cents 



r particular^ or cireulars address 
J«n.,1861,ly. 



WM. 



PURDY, Principal, 
Indianapolis, ind. 




.< INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
The studies of this well-known School, embraeinff evarjthing neceeaary 
for the Practical Accountant, Business Man, or Teacher of Penmanship, are 
ao arranged that the student can take any number of them, omitting the 
balance; paying for only 'what he gets. 

By the use of our "New Chart of Double -En try Bookkeeping," which 
none but us have the-righlof using, and sundry other facilities not found 
elaewhere, we can and will make thorough Penmen In less time than w© 
have heretofore, or than can bo done in any other weatein school, while our 
charge for tuition is less than that of any other school that has ever made 
an accountant, or m which the same branches are- taught. 

J^BBEFEB TO OUR ORADUATESI andtheir Employers. 
Circulars ami Spec^ens of Penmanship sent on receipt of Postage. 

THOMAS J. BRYANT, Prest. 



GUYOT'S WALL MAPS FOR SCHOOLS. 

The following of Professor Gnyot'a Series of ICape 

ABE MOW BKADT: 

SOUTH AMERICA, 6x6 feet (Urge Series) fS 00 

Do. Do. 3x4 feet (Snutll Seniw) ....... 8 00 

UNITED STATES, 8x6 feet 8 00 

To be foUowed shortly by the balanoe of the Series. 

These Meps oombine the following essential quslitiee of « good Map : 

Ist—THST ASB CoBBVOT.— They give the most relisble representation of 
the portion of the globe which they illwitrste. To a great extent they have 
been worked oat anew from original dooumenti, and are, therefore, fraah 
and original. 

8d. — They are diBtingnished by Clbabnbss and SiMPLiorrv. Snch features 
as are fundamental and oharaoteristio are presented, and there is a judioions 
omission of nnimportan.t details. 

8d.— BvB Impobtangb is given to the Pbtsxoal Fbatubbs, whioh so vitally 
effect the climate, river systems, productions and economic velue, animals, 
and even the character of the inhabitants, their civil and political condi- 
tions. Unnsnal care has been taken to exhibit the forms of relief, the eleva- 
tions and depressions of the snrface. The differences • in altitode of^ low- 
lands and plateans are expressed by different tints, while ths elevation and 
importance of the various mountain chains. i.re.indicBted by Jbhcholdness of 
the topographical drawings— their depth of shading; thus exhibiting their 
relative gradations and true proportions. With these aids, and the profiles 
whioh accompany each map, it is easy to distinguish the ftindamental features 
of the structure of eech continent. In addition, the nature of the surface, 
whether forest land, prairie, or deserts ; also, the limits of tiie sones, of the 
vegetable staples, together with the marine currents, are indicated by speoial 
signs. The political boundaries, the pi incipal cities, rivers, Ao,, are distinctly 
designated, so that the Maps are both physical and political. 

4th.— Habvowt has been preserved— that is, the true relative proportions 
of parts as found in nature. The prominence or subordination of each 
phyncal feature in the Map conforms to its prominence or subordinatton in 
nature. 


NOW READY, THE SECOKD EDITION OF 

8RELD ON* 8 OBJECT LESSONS. 

Price, $1 60. 
Thie book has received the most unqualified approval of the leading Edit. 
efttional Men in this country, as the moat oomplete and reliable work on th# 

*'*^^*^^ CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

mOnndStraet^N.T. 

8 . 



TO TEACHERS. 



Teachers can have all their wants in the Book and StationeTj line 
supplied at our establishment. They will find supplies of all books 
used in this State at advantageous prices. 

Our stock embraces all the late productions on History, Geographj^ 
Philosophy, Qeology, Mathematics, Grammar, &c., &c. 

We allow liberal discounts to those teachers who desire to supply 
their own schools, and they will find this a convenient arrangement 
n neighborhoods where large stocks of school-books are not kepC 

Bowen, Stewart, ft Co. 

Jan. '63. 18 Weat WasUngUm-H, JndianapoUs, JM, 

A. J. COX. D. R CLARK. 

All who want Saperior PhotographB, 

MELAINEOTYPES OR COLORED PICTURES 

Should go to the 

METBOPOLITAN FINE AKT GALLERY. 

IN COLLEGE HALL BUILDING, 
43>^ East Washington Street, nearly opposite Odd Fellows' Hall^ 

IKDIANAFOLIS, IND. 

A NEW aiNQINQ BOOK-^ 

• THE EXCELSIOR! 

BY J. WILLIAM SUFFREN, 
Principal of the Indianapolis Musical Institute. 

This work is designed for High Schools, SemiDarics, Colleges, AssociatioDs 
Choirs and the Social Circle. It contains a new and comprehensive course 
of vocal training, that cannot fail to commend it to the thorough teacher. 

There is a large variety of Secular Music for all public occasions and the 
School- Boom. • 

The Metrical part has been carefully adapted to all our various hymn 
hooks — also Chants and Anthems, for Devotional Exercises. 

Published by CLABEE & CO., Indianapolis, at $7.00 per dozen. Betail 
price, 75 cents. 

'Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt of retail price. (ly) 



, H. L I E B E E, 

Wholesale and Betail Dealer in 

HOTTLDIiraS, PICTTTEES AlTB PRAHES, 

Looking Glasses, French and American Glass, 

Oval and Square Frames of all Sizes, Artist's Materials y <tc. 

Aetna Insurance Building, Pennsylvania Stbbt, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

All kinds of Frames for Show Cards, Pictures, Paintings, promptly 



OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL fflSTORY. 

FKOM THE CREATION OF THE WORLD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By Db. Oxobox Wbbxb, Professor and Director of the High School, Hei- 
delberg. 8vo. pp. 575. Price $1.67. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

The English edition of this work was translated bv Dr. M. Behr, Profes* 
80r of German Literature in Winchester College, and the American edition 
was prepared by Professor Bowen, of Harvard College. This work has met 
with aaprecedented favor, and has become the standard text- book in many 
colleges, academies and high schools in the United States. The recommend- 
ations received by the publishers would fill a volume. All unite in saying 
that it ia the best compend of Universal History ever published. A valn*- 
ble index has recently been added, wherein the pronunciation of the names 
mentioned in the work is accurately represented. 

A Hational Standard both in England and America, 
WORCESTER'S SERIES OF DICIIONARIES, 

consisting of 
Worcester's School Dictionary, - - $038 

Worcester's ElembntaIiy Dictionary, - - - .76 
Worcester's Comprehensive Dictionary, - - L12 

Worcester's Academic Dictionary, - . - 1.76 

Worcester's Universal and Critical Dictionary, S.60 

Worcester's Quarto Dictiomary. . - . - 7.60 

A liberal discount will be made to the trade, to teachers and to schools. 

These Dictionaries have received the »»pprovRl of the most eminent liter- 
ary men, both in England and America. The Soyal Quarto Dictionary, al- 
though first published in January, 1860, has already become the standard 
work in most of the literary institutions in the country; while the^ smaller 
works, especially the Comprehensive and the Primary School Dictionaries, 
have been extensively introduced into the best academies and common 
schools in the United States. 

WORCESTER'S ROYAL QUARTO DICTIONARY, 

illustrated. 
1864 PAGES. 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This Is entirely a New Work, and all the new words, synonymes, and il- 
lustrations will be found in their proper places. 

Attention is particalarly called to the following testimonials of recent 
date, selected from among hundreds of the same import. 

Unquestionably much superior to any other general Dictionary of the 
language. — G. P. Marsh, LL.I). 

Thoroughly trustworthy.— C. C. Pelton, LL.D., Late Prest. Harvard. 

The best existing English Lexicon. — ^'London Athenseum, July 18, '61. 

It is a most remarkable work, of which America will justly oe proud, 
and for which all who study the English langurffe will lone have reason to 
respect your name, and to be grateful to you.— Charles Dickens. 

More complete and exact than any of its predecessors. — Rev. "W. "Whe- 
well, D.D,, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The best Dictionary of our language, for practical use that has yet been 
published.— O. A. Brownson, D. D. 

I have for several years used Webster, as the best Dictionary of its kind 
— always excepting its orthography— but I regard and recommend for our 
schools and public institations, Worcester's Dictionary as a very great im- 

Srovement upon that of Webster's pictorial edition.— E. Ryerson, D. D., 
uperihtendent of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 

BREWER & TILBSTON, 

No. 131 Washington street, Boston. 

And for sale by Bookseller generally. 



, LIFFINOOTT^B QJBOQBAFfflOAL BSBISS 

Adapted to the Wanto of Sohoola and Academies. 

BOOK I. 

A PRIMAKY GEOGRAPHY, 

{ OK THS BASIS Of THX 

OBJECT METHOD OF INSTRUCTION; 

IllMtrated with nameroiu Engnkvings and Pictorial Mapa. BY FOBDTCX 

A. AIXEN, Principal of Chester Co. Normal School, Weat Cheater P*. 

QiNirto, 66|p. FrinkflinoUcdhrB, BeUdl price, 40 eent$. Sent for es- 
amiiuaion,jX)8i'paidf to any teacher, on receipt of 25 cents. 



THE CLEVELAND [O.] TESTIMONLiL- 

Txihe Board of MiucaUon of Cteodamd: GENTLBMB|r:-^We the under- 
tiglied, teachers in the public schools of Cleveland, having examined Allen's 
Primary Oeography on the object method of instrnction, most respeotf ally 
aik that yon may introduce that work into our schools. 

JPr. Taoius Srvitijiw, PrineipalH|gh&hool. 
. W. W. CuBHUf G, Prin. West St. Clair Grammar ; W. Q. Wat<bsoh, Prin. 
* Hayfiower Grammar School : C. C. Bounds, Prin. Pearl Street Grammar 
School: E. P. HvnT, Prin. Rockwell Grammar School ; C. F. Durron, 
Prin. Hicks Street Grammar School ; W. H. Hobbis, Prin. Brownwell-st. 
. Grammar School ; W. B. Babb, prin. Kentnckv street Grammar School ; 
A. A. BsAoon, prin. Hndson-st. Grammar ScLool ; A. QumrBz.!., Prin. 
Eagle Street Grammar School. • • ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

One of the best evidences of the approval of the work here, is found in the 
fact' that the Board of Education of this city, at the urgent instance of the 
teachers, nnanimonsly adopted it for use in all the primary and secondary 
pnbHo schools of this city. . L. M. OVIATT, idnpt. Ins., Cleveland. 



BOOK n. 

All Liternediata or Common Bohool Gaogra{klL7» 

On the basis of the '* Object Method " of Instruction, embracing Physical. 
Political and Mathematical Geography, and so far as expedient. Ancient ana 
Modem JSistory , philoso)[>hically prepared and arranged for common schoola. 
By FoRDTOB A. Ai.UBn. (In preparation.) 

BOOK m. 

SMITH'S NEW GEOGRAPHT, 

Containing a concise Text and Explanatory Notes. Based on a oombinalioa 
of ih0 analytical, synthetical and comparative systems. With more than 
one hnndred Maps, of Beligien, Government, Civilization, Baces, Countries 
Boman Empire, vicinities, Bain, Wind, Seasons. IsothmcmalB, Soiar System, 
etc.. and combining, with mnoh new and valnable matter, many featnresnot 
found in any other work of its clato. By Boswsi.l C. Sunvj A. M. Batail 
prioe, $1 00. To teaohera for examination for 60 «ents. 

BOOK ly. 

k OOMPLBIB PBOHOTJHdNO OAZKHXEB, 

Or Gaographioal Dictionary of the World ; Teacher's and PnpiPs Beferenca 
bo<>k, containinff a notice and the pronunciation of nearly one nundred thou- 
sand places, with the most authentic information respectinff the CountrieSy 
Cities, Towns, Mountains, Islands, Bivers, etOj, In everr portion df the Glohe; 
and a complete Etymological Vocabulary of Geogriipmcal Names. 
Bt J. Thomas, M. D., aud T. BALD#m. |6 00: 
The Gasetteer being the basis of the olher books of the series, and an in- 
Taluabls aid to the teacher, will be furnished, for the use of teachers aad 
oh'ools, in connection with the Geographies, at a very low price. 

J. B. LIPPmCOTT * CO., ruhda^u*. 



Recent Official Recommendation 



INDIANA STATE BOABD 

OF EDUCATION. 

THS SOLBOTIO BKBI£S ADOPTBD. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, AprU Uthj 1861. 
At a regular meeting of the Indiana Staib Boabd of Edu. 
CATION, held at the office of the Superintendent o^ Public 
Instruction, in Indianapolis, April 11th, 1861, the following 
list of Text-Books was approved and adopted as embracing 
the books le$i adapted for use in the Schoolfl of the State, riz. : 

Orthography, ete.—MioQdbffu Primary Sehodl Charts; MeCKif- 
foy's Ssleetio Spelling Book. 

Reading, eto.— XoGuffey's Hew Bdeette Series of leadors; 
MeOuffey'sKew Boleelie Spaakenu 

Arithmetic.— Baj'u Series, emhraoiiig the Primary, Xntelleet- 
ual, Practical, and Higher Arithmetic. 

il/^cf^.— Bay's Series, embracing the Blementary, or Pirsi 
Book; and the Higher Algebra, or Second Book. 

j^ZuA grammar.— Pinneo's Serial, embracing Pinneq's Prt' 
■ary and Analytical Grammars. 

MILES J. FLETCHER, 
S^perwUmtdmi of IhihKe JhtirueHon. 

I [VexiKBoalBiapon other braoolMS of itvdy aie enbmoed in the QfBmtil list r 
tfltise tte here omitted.] 

Among other books before the Indiana State Board of Educatien, 
was Goodrich's Series of Readers, published by John P. MeKRnr ft 
Co., cf LouBViLu, K^m^Qkr. Although 

Goodrich's Headers had been recommended two years before, yet 
the &ct of their having failed to meet the approval of teachers and 
educators, or to maintain themselyes where introduced, caused their 
rejection; aad; "■' 

JHT MoOuffey's New Headers were << approved and adopted as the 
books httt adapted fbr use in the Schools of the State,** being ii^* 
nor HI nurit^ and in every way more desirable. 



SCHOOL BOOKS FOR ALL. 
M^GUFFEY'S NEW ECLECTIC READERS. 

THEIR GREAT POPULARITY. 

McGuffet's N&w Ecuctic BsADiiBa wre, at, this time, recommended 
by the following actin^g State Superintendents of Public InstmctioD, 
and are very generally used, not only in the Schools of the Stata 
named, bat also in those of the Eastern^ Middle, and Southern State! 
of the Union: 

Bt Hon, Anson Sktth, State Supt. of Ohio, 

" Hon. Milbs J. FLisTensa, State Supt. op Indiana, 

" Hon. Newton Batbman, State Supt. of Jllinais. 

** Hon. T. H. Benton, Jr., State Supt. of Iowa. 

** Hon. James L. Pickard, State Supt. of Wisconnn, 

«' Hon. Bsnj. F. Crary, State Supt. of Minnesota. 

" Hon. Wm. R. Griffith, State Supt. of KoMog, 

^< Hon. Wm. B. Starke, State Supt. of Missouri. 

From Hon MILES J. FL€TCHEK, State Superintendent 
of Public ln»truotion. 

Imdiamapolis, Iwd., Jhm S1i IML 
Th9 pabllo iientiment as expressed Sn Indiana by the almost universal ate of 

the EoLBOTio EoaoATioSAL Seribs, was sufficient of itself to indaee the 8eazi 

BoABD or Education to recomoieiid them. 
In addition to this, bj/ careful cxafninaHon^ I am well satisfied that their ferae 

intrinsic and comparative merit entitles them to such recommendation. 
They are printed upon firm, substantial, white paper, are durably boand, and 

of unrioaiM cheapness. Miles J. Fubtchbb. 

From Rev. CYRUS NUTT.D.D., President of the 

Indiana State University. 

I take pleasure in recommending McGtiffey's New Eclectic Series of Beadera 

believinff them to be well deserving of their very great popularity, and wortfaT of 

universal adoption. Taken in every respect, they are the best Series of School 

Readers now published, Craua Nut*. 

BLOoMiliavoM, Jon. 96, ISftl. 

From Rev. THOIMAS BOWMAN, D. D., President of the 

Indiana Asbury University. 

Several years since, I had occasion to examine McGuffey's Series of Readm, 

and then thought them fully ec|ual to any of the kind. Now, as I have arivea 

the New Series a thorough review, I entertain a still higher opinion of Sien. 

If there are any others as good as they, I should like to see them. 

GssswuffU, Vflr<A 13, 1861. ThOUAS BoWMAX. 

iV Teachers and School Officers desirous of introducing any of the 
Bolsctio Sxrixs, are invited to correspond with the Publishers, 

W. B. SMITH & CO , Cincinnati, O. 



A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT FOR SCHOOLSL 




KASOV ft EAKLIV'8 
SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 



Price Only $80. 

The atteiition of Schol CommiUeefi, Teacben, itnd others interested, is 
^spectfully invited to the following points regarding this new School In- 
strument: 

Ist It is the only really good Musical Instrument for School use, aA 
a moderate price, that is manu&ctured. 

2d. It is very strongly constructed, and not in the least liable to get 
oat of order. 

8d. It is capable of great power of tone. 

4th It requires toning not oftener than onoe in three or five yean. 

6th. It is afforded at an exceedingly low price. 

17* Please call and see the new Bohool Harmonium, or send for a deMiip- 
tive circular. 

MASON h HAMLIN, Manufacturers. 

WARE-ROOMS, 274 Washington Street, Boston. 

0* For sale in Indianapolis by Wiluad ^.Stowxll. 

J. ft F. GBAMLnrO, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, 

AND DEALEBS IN 

BE A B Y ' M AD E CLOTHING, 
Qents' Furnishing Goods, 

TRUNKS AND VALISES, 

No. 41 East WaaUngtoa 9ireet, Indianapolis^ Ind, 



D. APPLETON& CO. 

HAVE NOW BBABT. 

QTTAOKEIBOS'S XNOUBH OBAMKAB. 

Among the manj advantagBS which this new and original tezi4Miok 
presents, are the following : — 

1. It is interesting and works to perfection in the daBs-rocnn, 
ing pratice with theory on the most liberal scale. 

2. It is easy, enables the pupil to tmderM/amd as well as leaam, 
8. It is rational and consistent, classifying words as parts of i 

clnsiyely according to their uae^ and thus doing away with arbitnry dis- 
tinctions. 

4. Its arrangement is judicious. Hie Rules of Syntax are mtroduoed 
in connection with etymological parsing, thus avoiding the unreasoiiAble- 
ness (otherwise inevitable^ of requiring a pupil to distinguish between tlw 
nominative and the otjeetive. case without showing him how to do it. 

5. Its system of analysis is simple and^not encumbered with twthniral 
terms. 

6. It ftilly ezpUnns perplexing constructions, 

7. It takes original views of many important points, which greallx 
fecilitate a mastery of the subjcK^t : such as, doing away with the neater 
gender ; a new mode of dealiifig with comparison ; the comprehensiTv 
treatment of auxilliaries; the introduction of af as a relative, and need as 
an auxilliary of the pi^s^r potentikil ; find ^ttie' tkntisually fiiU Exercises 
in False Syntax. . 

By reason of these and other striking advantages, this text-book 
promises to create an entire revolution in the present mode of tuachliy 
Grammar, and it should be examined by all teachers and school-commit- 
tees who desire to make their pupils thorough in this important bnnch 

WitH THB LEAST FOSSIBUB X.ABOB. . 

A nngU copy fijr examination unUhe senthy maU (j)09^paid)toanjfta aB kt r f^ 
mitting dO cents 

LOUIS SHOLTZ, 

MERCHANT TAILOR. 

Pennsylvaiiia Street, ^Two Rnm' Sdiith tf iJitf PioM (ttee, 
DTOIAKAPOLIS^ IND, 

Fartionlar attention paid to Military Clothing. 

E. ft J. Bruening, 

Over th* Panoy B asaar , 

No. 6 East Washington street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

TAKE ALL KINDS OF FHOTOORAFHS, IN MOST SLBOANT VSTLM, 

Photographs Painted in Oil or Water Oolon 

From Miniature to Lift Size. 

All kinds of pictures copied into Plain or Colored Pbotofinrapbs of lamx 

size. Prices reasonable and satisfaction warranted in all cases. Cau. 



GUYOT'S WALL MAPS FOR SCHOOLS. 



The following of ProfeMor Gnyot^i Series of Maps 

ABX how'bsadt: 

SOUTH AMERICA, 5x6 feet (Large Scries) . - - . - • $6 00 

Do. Do. 3x4 feet (Small Series) 8 00 

UNITED STATES, 8x6 feet 800 

To be followed shortly by the balance of the Series. 

These Maps combine the following essential qualities of a good Map : 

1st— Tret abb CoBBBOT.-*-They give the most reliable representation of 
the portion of the globe which tiiey illustrate. To a groat extent they have 
been worked out anew Anom original documents, and are, therefore, fresh 
and orid^nal. 

2d,— They are distinguished by CucAXirBss and Socflioity. Such features 
as are Aindamental and characteristic are presented, and there is a judicious 
omission of unimportant details. 

Sd.— DtB Ikpobtancs is given to the Phtsioal Fbatuxbs, which so vitallj 
affect the climate, river systems, productions and economic value, animals, 
and even the character of the inhabitants, their civil and political condi- 
tions. Unusual care has been taken to exhibit the forms of relief, the eleva- 
tions and depressions of the surface. The diiferences in altitude of low- 
lands and plateaus are expressed by different tints, while the elevation and 
importance of the various mountain chains j.re indicated by the boldness of 
th« topographieal drawings— their depth of shading ; thus exhibiting their 
relative gradations and true proportions. With these aids, and the profiles 
which accompany each map, it is easy to distinguish the fundamental feature* 
of the structure of each continent. In addition, the nature of the surface, 
whether forest land, prairie, or deserts ; also, the limits of the zones, of the 
vegetable staples, together with the marine currents, are indicated by special 
signs. The political boundaries, the principal cities, rivers, &c. , are distinctiy 
designated, so that the Maps are both physical and political. 

4th.— Habkoiti' has been preserved— that is, the true relative proportions 
of parts as found in nature. The prominence or subordination of eaoh 
physical feature in the Map conforms to its prominence or subordinatioiL in 
aatore. - 



NOW READY, THE SECOND EDITION OF 

SB.ELD 0\N' S OBJECT LESSONS. 

Frioe, $1 60. 
ThiM book has received the most unqualifled approyal of the leading Edu- 
cational Men in this country, as the most complete and reliable work on the 
subject. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

124 Gnnd Street, N.T. 

e 

8 



A MANUAL OF AOBICVITITBE. 

fiicparcd under the direction, and published with the Banction.ofthe Ma 
'wtttie Bourd of Ajrriculture. An Elementary treatise, comprining the Prin- 
ciples and Fructicc of Agriculture, inclodin^ tbecomDo»itiun of soils, the 
atmoBphere, water manures, etc., the preparation of lands, tlie culinre <y€ 
Bpecial crop», tlie principlcJs of rotation, the diseases and eneniie«of grom-- 
iug plants, the choice and munagement of farm stock, and the (reneral e- 
«oooniy of the farm and household. For the use of Schools, Families and 
FarTMe'rs. By Georoe B. Ehkkson. for many years connected with the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, and author of ». valuble Report on th« 
Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts; and Charles L. Flint, Secretary of 
Mass. Bourd of Ajrricnlture, authoj of a treuliso on Milch Cows and Dairy 
Farming, Grasses and Forage Plants, etc. 

Illustrated by Many Engravings. 

This work supplies a want long and deeply felt in our public school**; 
and the fidelity, care, and practical good sense with which it has bees 
prepai-ed, cannot fail to commend it to general favor. The Board of Ag-' 
riculture of Massachusetts, a(\er a most Ciireful and thorough revision, 
have given to this Manual the following full and hearty indorsemenlL: 

" R^sfilve /, That this Boaid approve of the Manual of Agriculture, ^ib* 
mitk*d by its authors, Messi-s. Geo. B. Emerson and Charles L. Flint, 
and recommend its publication by these gentlemen as a work well adapt- 
ed for use in the schools of Massachusetts.^' 

Price 75 cents. Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

A liberal discount made to Schools, Academies and Public Institatioiis. 

Hand-Book of Classical Geography, 

CHROKOLOGY, MYTHOLOGY, AND ANTIQUITIBS. 

Prepared for the use of schools. By T. P. & W. F. Allbn. 12mo., pp* 
181. 60 cents. 

A liberal discount will be made to Teachers and the Trade. Copies 
will be sent by mail on receipt ot the price. 

An Elementary Spelling-Book. 

Designed for Primary and Common Schools, and an Introdnction to Wor- 
cester's Pronountiup Spelling-Book. Ibmo. pp. 108. $1 per dozen. 

This Spelling Book is intended for Primary and Intermediate Schools. 
It may also be considered sufficiently comprehensive for schools of higher 
grade. Groat care has been taken to select words of common occurrence,* 
arid to give a systematic view of English orthography. It will be sent 
for exa nination,^btage paid, on receipt of two red stamps. 

A Prench Beading Book. — Lk Grakd-Pere 

Eleventh and wholly revised edition. Just published. 12mo. pp.420. 
Price $1. "Will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 

As a Prench Reader for scholars who are learniug to speak the lang- 
uage, this book has no equal. Characteristics: 

1. Unlike " Histories," " Romances," and " Extracts from French Au- 
thors," the work is throu ghout colloquial. The pupil is thus at once in- 
troduced to the ordinary form.s of French conversation. 

2. Tl»e sense of the text is so easily made out, that the pupil can hd- 
stew iull attention to the forms of the phrases: 

3. The subject matter is interesting and very in^ructive. 

BREWER & TILESTON, Boston. 



ROBINSON'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 

IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 

Although •comparatively new, the books of thin series are now used in 
hundreds of the best l^hools, Seminaries and High Schools of New Eng^ 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, Nbw Jersey, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Wia- 
oonsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and throughout the Canadas, and are rapidly gain- 
ing ground wherever thdy have been brought to the notice of Teachers and 
School Commissioners. 



P COMMON SCHOOL AND ACADEMIC COUBSK 

New Elomontary Algebra. 
University Algebra, (Old Edition,) 
New University Algebra. 
Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Aualyt. Geometry & Conic oeet., 
Surveying and Navigation. 



Frcj^ressive Table Book, 
Prtfgressive Primary Arithmetic, 
Priogressive Int. Arithmetic, 
Riidiments of Written Arithmetic, 
PVogressive Practical Aricthmetio, 
Progressive Higher Arithmetic, 



Keys to the Arithmetics, Algebras and Geometries are published for teachers. 

. ^^HTeachers desiring to establish a uniformity of the best books on the 
Above subjects will do well to examine Bobingon's Series before making 
their selections. 

, 0+0 



Spencerian System of Penmansliip, 

Embracing nine copy books, in Thbee Distinct Series, progressively graded, 
to meet the wants of schools and learners of every c)ass. 

The Lbadino Chabactkrtstics of the System are 
1. SIMPLICITY, 2. PRACTICABILITY, 3. BEAUTY. 

The Spencerian System is superior to all others, because it makes better 
Penman than any otlier system. 
It is easily tanght, readily acquired, and written with the gre;atBfit rapidity. 

» — r<> 

Attention is also invited to Wells's Scientific Series, Gray's Bot- 
anies, Hitchcock's Scientific Text-Books, Bryant « Strattoh's 
Book - Keeping, Wilson's Histories, Oolton's Geographies, Pas- 
<jt7ELLE's French, and Woodbury's German Series, Bradbury's Musio 
Books, etc. 

Teachers and School Committees are invited to send for onr "Educatiowal 
jind Mathematical Cikciilars. new editioiirt of which have been publiahed. 
and which contain full Notices. Descriptions. Testimonials, PriccK, <fcc., of 
all ouJ publications, and which we will send free to those who will give ns 
their address. 

The most Liberal Ikrms given for First Introduction. 

Address the Publishers, IVISOI, VRITSJSEY & CO., 

1 48 4fe sa Walker s't, New York. 

Sch. Jour.^10, 



# 



LIPPINOUTT^a QBOQRAFHICAL BBBIXS 

Adapted to the Wants of Schools and Academiea. 
BOOK i» 

A PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 

ON THB BA8IB OV THE 

OBJECT METHOD OP INSTRUCTION; 

ninstrated with namerons Engravings and Pictorial Maps. BY FOSDTGX 

A. ALLEN, Principal of Chester Co. Normal School, West Chester Fa. 

Qtwrto^^pp. Printed in aUcolora, MMl fftice, 40 emda. 8mt Jbt €m- 
<minalion,jpoal-jpaid, to any tmcher, onjreonpi of 25 001^ 



THB CLEVELAND [0.] TESTIMONIAL. 

lb iht Board cf JBduoaHon of QeoAmi: GaimiSinar*.— We the luider- 

signed, teachers in the public schools of Cleveland, having examined Allen^a 
Primary Geography on the object method of instrnction, moat re^peetfolly 
aak that you may introduce that work into our schools. 

Ds. TyoKAs SrsBLnie, Principal High School. 
W. W. CvsHirre, Prin. West St. Clair Grammar ; W.G. WATneoir, Ptin- 
Hayflower Grammar School S C. C. Bounds, Prin. Pearl Street Grammar 
School ; E. P. HunT^ Prin. Rockwell Grammar School ; C. F. Dvttod, 
Prin. Hicks Street Grammar School ; W. H. Hobbis, Prin. Brownwell-et. 
Grammar School ; W. B. Dasb, prin. Kentnckv street Grammar School ; 
A. A. BsAcon, prin. BudfK>n-st. Grammar Sc&ool ; A. Qviarx].!., Pnn. 
Eagle Street Grammar School. » » • • ♦ ♦ 

One of the best evidences of the approval of the work here, is fovnd in the 
fact that the Board of Education of this city, at the urgent instance of tho 
teachers, unanimously adopted it for use in all the primary and secondary 
public schook of this city. L. M. OVIATT, dupt Ins., Cleveland. 

]K>OK n. 

An Intermediate or Common School Geography, 

On the basis of the *' Ol)ject Method ^ of Instruction, embracing Physical, 
PoUtical and Mathematical Geography, and so far as expedient. Ancient and 
Modern History, philosophically prepared and arranged for common schoois. 
ByFoBDTOB A. ALLxn. (In preparation.) 

BOOK IIL 

SMITH'S NEW GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing a concise Text and Explanatory Notes. Based on a combi nation 
of the analytical, synthetical and comparative systems. With more than 
one hundred Maps, of Seligien, Government, Civilisation, Races. Countries 
Soman Empire, vicinities, Rain, Wind, seasons. Isothernuds, solar syntem, 
eto.. and oombining, with much new and valuable matter, many features not 
found in any other work of its class. By Roswxll C. Surra, A. M. Retail 
prioa, $1 00. To teachers for examination for 60 eente. 

BOOK IT. 

A COMFLEIE PEOVOimCINO OAZBTTEEB, 

Or GeograpWoal Dictionary of the World ; Teacher's and PnoiVs Beferenca 
hook, containing a notice and tne pronunciation of nearly one nnndred thou- 
sand places, with the most authentic information respecting the Countries, 
Cities, Towns, Mountains. Islands, Rivers, etc., in everv portion of the'Globe; 
and a complete Etymological Vocabulary of Geograpnical Names. 
Bt J. TnoKAB, M. D., aud T. BALOwm. $6 00: 
The Gazetteer being the basis of the other books of the series, and an In- 
Taluable aid to the teaoher, will be furnished, for the use of teachers and 
ohools, in oaaneofioA with the Geographies, at a very low price. 

J. B. UPPINOOTT ft OO, SUlaUpUa. 



WABM£J^:S G 09JRAPMII8. 



Wabbxn's Prik art Gbogbapht, — ^Illustraied bj numerous Maps and 
Engravings. By D. M. Wajuuw. Small Qaarto, 88 pages. Betail 50 ots. 

Wabbbn's GoiDCON School Gboobapht, — ^An Elementary Treatise on 
Mathematdcal, Phyiscal and Political Geography, ior the nee of Schools. 
Illustrated by many Copper-plate and Electrotype Maps, and embel- 
lished with numerous fne Engravings. By D. li. Wabbxn. Boyal 
Quarto, 100 pages. Betail price, $1 00. 

Wabbbn^s' Phtbical GsoeBAPHT: — A System of Physical Geomp^Ty 
containing a description of the Natural Features of the Land and Water, 
Phenomena of the Atmosphere, and the distribution of Animal and 
Vegetable Life. To which is added a Treatise on the Physical Geogra- 
phy of the United States. The whole embellished by numerous Engra- 
vings, and illustrated by twenty Copper-plate and JBlectrotyped Maps, 
and Charts. By D. M. Waxbsm. Boyal Quarto, 92 pages. Ketal, $1.60. 

These three books form a complete Geographical Course, adapted to all 
grades of schools. In their preparation, the author, who had long practic- 
al experience of the necessity for improved text-books in this department, 
was aided by the advice and suggestions of some of the most distinguished 
educators in the country. That Uie books were demanded, and met a recog- 
nised want, the result has abundantly proved. It is believed that no series 
of school-books hitherto published in ^is country has met with so cordial a 
reception ft'om teachers generally, or has in so brief a time, and with so lit- 
tle effort on the part of the publisbers to attract attention toward it, come 
into so general use. Warren^s Series of Geographies, in whole or in part, 
hae been introduoed, and is now used, in the Pnblie Schools of 
Boston, New York City Washington, Bloomingtcrn, 

ProvidenoA^ Brooklyn, Charleston, &. C, Davenport, 

Cambridge, Albany, Savannah, Milwaukee, 

New Bedford, Troy, Nashville, Dayton, 

FallBfiver, 8efan«otady, Cincinnati, Detroit, 

Worcester, Newburg, Cleveland, Bacine, 

Lowell, Manchester, N. H., St. Bonis, Beloit, 

New London) Dover, Janesville, Madison, 

Norwich, Philadelphia,' Chicago, San Francisco, 

Bridgeport, Lancaster, Sandaaky, Sacramento, 

Hew Haven, Beading, Wheeling, St. Paul, 

Hartford, Baltimore, Bockford, Portland, 0. 4m^ 

All of the books have recently been thoroughly revised, and now eontaiii 
all new political and territorial chaQ^es, with statisfiios from census of I860. 

P. T. 8HSBL0CK, WaBten Agftt 

112 Dearborn Street^ Chicago. 

THE SILVER LUTE, 

A Mme - Bock for Schools Academies, and Music Classes- 

BY GEORGE P. BOOT. 

198 Pages. Per Hundred, $S5.00; per Dozan, $$.<0; Single copy, 40 cts. 

P, T. 8HERL0CK, 112, Dearborn BL CMcaffO. 



A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT FOR SCHOOIA 



MASOV & HAKLIH'S 
SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 



Price Only $80. 

The attention of Schol Committees, Teachers, and others interested is, 
:espectfullj invited to the following points regarding this now School In- 
strument: 

1st. It is the only really good Musical Instrument for School use, at 
a moderate price, that is manuiactured. 

2d. It is very strongly constructed, and not in the least liable to get 
out of order. 

8d. It is capable of great power of tone. 

4th. It requires tuning not oftener than once in three or five yean. 

5th. It is afforded at an exceedingly low price. 

|j^" Please call and soe the new School Harmonium, or send for a descrip- 
tive circalttr. 

MASON <fe HAMLIN, Manufecturers. 

WARE-ROOMS, 274 Washington Street, Boston. 

Hf* For sale in Indianapolis by Willabd & Stowell. 

P HO T O G R A P H S. 

ALL SIZES, PLAIN AND IN OIL 00L0R8, 
AT 

BiminOFS ART OALLEBT, 

Opposite Glenn's Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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P IT B D T ' S Indianapolis COKKEBCIAL 



COIL 



iETNA BUIIJ)mG, INDIANAPOLIS. 

<> 

Our fiicilities for imparting thorough instruction in Penmanship, and 
every other business branch are not surpassed, while our terms are more 
moderate than those of any similar Institute in the Union. 

There are iio Classes or Sessions, but Students are taught separately 
at their own desks, and can enter at any time, certain of a much more 
thorough drilling than by any class system. 

TERMS : 

For a complete Oomnierclal Course, with the right of reviewing at pleas'- 
vre, timenniimited, - - .- - - |80,00 

For a Partial Course in the same branches, - - - 20.00 

For a complete Conrse, Penmansliip Department alone, - - 20.00 

For a complete Course. Business Penmanship alone, - - - 6,00 
Time necessary to complete a full conrse f^om 6 to 10 weeks, depending 
in all cases on the scholar. 

Payable in all cases strictly in advance. 

Snles for detecting: cotinterfeit money sent on receipt of fifty cents. 
For pardcnlars or circulars address WM. rURDY, Principal, 

Jan., 1861, ly. Indianapolis, Ind. 

NEW BOOKS. 



The TrfAN, $3.00 

Hopkins' Lectures, 1.25 

Graver Thoughts, 1.50 

6th Vol. Lord Bacon, 1.60 

Buckle's Essays, 1.00 

Gurowski's I>iary, 61-62, 1.25 

Lewis' New Gymnastics, 1.25 

Gymnastic Exercises, 30 

Life of Edward Irving, 8 75 

Lines Left Out, 75 
Poet's Journal, Bayard T'ay lor 1.00 

Bejected Stone, 65 

Champlin's Ethics, LOO 



No Name, $1.50 

Aurora Floyd, * 76 

Chronicles of Carlingford, 76 

Graded Schools, 1.00 

Szabad'H Modem War, 1.26 

Taylor's Hebrew Poetry, 1.00 
Country Living and Thinking, 1.60 

Patience of Hope, 1 00 

Present Heaven, 1.00 
Poems of Sorrow and Comfort, 1.26 

Bascom's Esthetics, 1.00 

America Before Europe, 1.50 

Eyes aiid Ear3, Beeclftr, 1.60 



MERRILL & CO. 

Qlenn*8 Blocks IruUanapdlis, 



The ChamoU £abber — ^A New Thing for the Blackboard. 

It*perfectly erases the marks ftrom any kind of blackboard without filling 
the air with particles of Chalk, and without covering the dreae and furni- 
ture with dust. 

It is made of the t«kin of the Chamois, arranij^ed to bring a series of edffes 
in close contact with the (surface to which it is applied, and thoroughly 
fastened in a thin block of cherry wood, to which is attaced a neat iron han- 
dle. Sold by H. U. YOUNG, Indianapolis/ 
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INDIANA BOOKS FOR INDIANA SCHOOLS. 

REVISED LIST OF TEXT BOOKS 

» 

FOB THE 

Common ^c|o0ls of InHana, 

BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

lyPOBTANT TO TEACOEBS, TBIJSmS, AND PABENTS. 

While the most approved and beet adapted utensils for mechanical 
and agricultural pnrpoees are eagerly sought for and employed, wiU 
yon not be equally careful in the selection and use of educational 
means ? Read the following from the State Board of Education, and 
from Teachers and well-known Educators of our State : 

EXTBACT FBOM MINUTES. 

DEFABmifT or FUBUO iNRBUOn ov, I 

Indianapolis, March 27th, 186?. } 

At a meeting of the State Board of Edncatlon, began and held at the office of the Snperin- 
tendant of Public Instmction, on Friday, the 27th day of Karch, A. D. 1863, at 4 o'clock P. H .; 
present; Hon. Jan. S. Athon, Secretary of State ; Hon. Joseph Biatine, Auditor of State ;Hoa. 
Hathew L. Brett, Treasurer of State ; Hon. Oscar B. Hord, Attorney General ; and Samuel L. 
Rugg, Superintendant of Public Instruction and President of the Board. 

The Superintendant of Public Instruction, submitted to the Board for its approval the fol« 
lowing re vised, list of maps, charts and text books for use in the Gonmion Schools, Which 
list, after due consideration, was approved of and adopted by the Board as text books for use 
In the Common Schools of the State, for Instruction In the several branches of leaming, to 
which they relate, to wit : 

For elementary instruction in all the branches of learning usually taught in the Common 
Schools— School and Family Charts by WUlson 4t Calkins, and Manual adapted to use of said 
charts by Marcius Willson 

For instruction in orthography, WHIsoq's Primary Speller. 

For instruction in reading. 

The School and Family Series of Readers, byMarcius Wfllson, published bj Harper A Bros., 
New York ; Parsons, Adams & Co., Indianapolis; to wit: 

The Primer. 

The First Reader. 

The Second Reader. 

The Third Reader. 

The Fourth Reader. 

Th»- Fifth Reader. 

For instruction in arithmetic and mathematics. 

Robinson's Complete Series ; published by Ivlson, Fhinney ft Co., New Tork; Parsons ft Ad- 
ams, Indianopolls. 

For instruction in History, Philosophy, ftc. 

Dillons Scbool History of Indiana. 

WcHs' Natural Philosophy. 

Wells' Science of Conmion Things. 

Welh' First Principles of Qeology. 



Por ioftrttotten In musle, 

" The 8Ur of the West," or Progrewt^ IfMle Be«der» by James A. Bttttnfley ; piiblSskc4 
by ParsoDB, Adams ft Co., Indianapolis. 

The Board In revising the list of text books for instrnction in the Common Schools of the 
State, has not been nnmindfti] of the Importance of that measure, and of its duty to the 
schools in ftirnisfalng them with the improved facilities for instrnction, which have bem de- 
veloped by time, and tested by experience. ^ 

Tbe educational interests of the State require, and receive, the constant tcdicitnde aad 
Watchftilness of those to whom said interests are, by the law, committed. Within the past 
few years important improvements have been made in the means and methods of edncatioo. 
That ^Pdiich was best ten years ago, has, in many inrtances, been excelled by the prodnctiona 
of later years, thas rendering necessary occasional changes in text books for the use of the 
Common Schools. The Books and Charts of the School and Family Series, by ICardns Will- 
son, and published by Harper ft Brothers, are derided improvements in the line of edncap 
tlonat ag«ndes. They are bew In plan, and new in the application of natural principles to 
the art of instrnction ; and they differ widely Arom all other Charts and Readers in oar 
Schools. But new though they are, they have been fairly and extensively tested In a large 
number of the best conducted Schools of the country, widi highly satisfactory results. 

The lessons which the Readers contain are chosen with great dit^crimination and good taste* 
and they present a wide range and great variety of literary, sdentlflc and mlscellaoeaiaa 
matter. Tlie several books of ihe series are not only appropriately graded and happlljr 
adapted to the progress of the pupil in the art of reading^ but they introduce to him the nat« 
nral sciences in so elementary and pleasing a way, that their principles, many of their de- 
tails, and a tolerable knowledge of their application to the affairs of life, are acquired while 
learning to read. The mofm&r in which the whole is presented is as interesting, as the 
stuUt^ is instructive and profitable. The Charts, Manual and Readers are essential aoooiD- 
paniments of each other, and sboold, when it is possible, go into the Schools together. 

The Board commend them to the Schools of the State. 

In Writing and Book-Keeping there is no change in text books. 

In Arithmetic and Mathematics, Robinson's complete series is substituted for Ray'a, m. 
change, which, It is believed, wHl be very cordially and heartily welcomed by the teachere 
of the State. 

Wells* First Principles of Geology is added to the list of text books upon the Katurai 
Sciences. 

The Star of the West, or Progressive Music Reader, by James A. Butterfield, and publidifid 
by Parsons, Adams ft Co., of Indianapolis, Is adapted for instruction in Music. The elementary 
portion of it Is simplified and very instructive. Its music Is adapted to the use of the Com- 
mon Schools, and much of the poetry by a lady of this city, our talented and esteemed firiend, 
Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton. 

SAMUEL L. HUGO, 
Bitp&riniend&rU pf J*ubUo Inttmetioti, and Prwidmt of the JBoard. 



(JVvm Prqf. G. W. Rou, Bupt. af PvbUe SehooU qf JhdianapoUt.) 
MB09ri. ParsoMj Adamt A Co.: 

Bbak Sds:— Through your courtesy Willson*s Readers have been received; also examined 
to the extent that my duties would permit. 

Obviously theae are remarkable books of their kind : 1st. In their abundance of InfMina- 
tkm in the physical sciences. 2d. In their illustrations, ftill, expressive, attractive, and In- 
atructive. 8d. In the fact, that they raise a most important educational problem, namely, 
can skill In reading, and knowledge In the phybical sciences be successfiilly acquired at the 
same time. If practice shall answer this question affirmatively, these books. In n^ jndg- 
ment, stand without a rival. 

Truly yours, OSORGE W. H088. 

IiD&uuPous, April 9, 1863. 



{From Een. X. O, ffay, Principal qf JJoy's Academy /or Boyty at IndianapoUt.) 

iMDiANAPOua, April 10, ISO. 
I have examined WiIlson*s Readers with some care. The smaller onea, Kos. 1 and a, strike 
me as peculiarly good, both in matter and style, and so beautifully printed as to win the 



Instant regard of chUdren. No. 5, wUdi I have introduced Into my whool, aeema to combine 
what I have long looked fi>r in a reading book— valuable ineiraction given in the form of a 
good reading ezerdae. L> Gt. HAT, 

Principal Bay^9 Aeadmny. 

(JVom J?«r. Mr. Sturdewtnt, PHneipcU (^ th/^ MoLen^ FwnaU StrntMary.) 
jrM«r«. ParaoM, AOama S Co,: 

I have examined Willson'a School and Family Readers, and Wlllaon h Calkina Charti with 
considerable care, and my conviotiona are strong that they combine more excellencies than any 
work of the kind now before the public. 

Diey oomiMire favorably, in paper, typeology and general execution with the best works 
now publiahed, and they greatly surpass others in the attractions which they present and the 
matter which th^ contain. 

The student who passes over and faithfully studies these works, must acquire, not only a 
good elocution, but, incidentally, a vast ftind of most practical and valuable information in 
many of the Natural Sciences. GHAS. STUBDEYAM*, 

President Ind., Ibmais Sdninary. 

iKDiAKArous, April tS, 1868. 

{From Oyru9 Sni4th, ScAool BaoamUi^r for Marion County.) 

AoToif, April 7, 1863. 
ParMn$, Adam* A Co.: 

8m ^— 1 am in receipt of yours of the 6th. If you will send me per express 1 dos. WUlson's 
Fifth, yi dos. Fourth, and X ^o%. Third, 1 sett Charts, I will introduce the books as fast as 1 
can. By the close of term I can have them all introduced. 

I will say you may state the Karion County Kxamtner approves of and recommends their 
Introdnctton into the Schools of Marion county. You may say he has introduced them into 
Us School. I am, truly yours, G. SKITH. 



{lirom J. W. XMght^ Principal of Soan9v<U4 Grammar School^ and Odunty Baoami- 
n«r of Vanderburgh Co., Indiana.) 

Vvaxo -.— — :— Wfllson's Readers, which you so kindly sent me, were promptly received. 
I have long deaired a series of readers differing materially from MoGafFey's. Though his 
new series is a great improvement ovor the old, so far as it regards the graduation, it yet 
lacks much In that respect ; there being many selections in each number of the series, and es> 
pecially in the higher numbers that pupils Into whose hands they are intended to be placed, 
can not comprehend, without more labor on the part of the teacher, than most teachers have 
time to apply. In fact, if the teacher had the requisite time, it oould not be economically 
spent upon sub|ects that pertain to more mature minds. 

My time could be much more profitably spent in teaching and explaining things of more Imme- 
diate and praotioal utili^. Reading lessons should be either very interesting or very instruc- 
tive, and within the ea^y comprehension of the pupil. I do not believe that f^ee, easy and 
natural tones can be cultivated where those conditions are wanting in the reading book. 

When I first glanoed over Wlllson's Series, I was apprehensive that he had overlooked the 
Important element of vazietyt but a more carefUl examination has satisfied me upon that point. 
He seems very happily to have combined the ornamental with the useftil ; and has produeed 
a reader equal to any within my knowledge in all other respects; while it presents avast 
amount of valuable tostniotlon that four-fifths of the pupils of our puplio schools, would not 
otherwise aoqnire. 

If yon can succeed in substituting that Series for McQuifey's I shall consider you most de* 
cidedly a pubUo benefactor. I have kept my readers on my table and you would be amused 
with the avidity with which the b(>ys devour their contents at every opportunity. Each boy 
wants one to cany home at night, and seme remain at noon to read them. 

Schools supplied upon liberal terms. 

Address for Sample Copies, or Terms for Introduction, 

PARSONS, ADAMS & CO., 

Western School Book Publishing HousSj 

IN DIANAPOIiIS, IN]»« 
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SCHOOL BOOKS FOR ALL 
M^GUFFEY'S NEW ECLECTIC READERS 

THEIR GREAT POPULARITY. 

McGuffbt's Nbw Eclbctic Readers are, at this tinu^ reoonmieiid^ 
by the following acting State Superintendents of Public Instructio] 
and are very generally used, not only in the Schools of the Stat( 
named, but also in those of the Eastern, Middle, and Southern Stat< 
of the Union: 

Bt Hon. Anson Smyth, State Supt. of Ohio. 

<' Hon. Miles J. Fletcher, State Supt. or Indiana. 

*^ Hon. Newton Batsman, Stats Supt. op lUiaiwU. 

" Hon. T. H. Benton, Jr., State Supt. of /oiw». 

" Hon. James L. Pickard, State Supt. op Whe<nmn. 

" Hon. Benj. F. Crart, State Supt. op Mmnesota. 

" Hon. Wm. R. Qrtppitii, State Supt. op KantoB, - 

" Hon. Wm. B. Starke, State Supt. of Mimawri, 

From Hon MILES J. FLETCHER, State Superintendent 
^ of Public Instruction. 

Ikdxahapolis, 1KB., JWM 81, 1881. 

The public sentiment as. expressed in Indiana by the almost nnirefsal nae < 
the EouKma EmwATtoNvb Sumbs, was sufficient of itself to induoe the StA! 
BoASD OP Education to rocommeDd them. 

In addition to this, bjf careful examination^ I am well satisfied Ibat their tn 
intrinsic and comparative merit entitles them to sach reoommondation. 

They are print^ upon firm, substantial, white paper, are durably bound, at 
(»f unrivaled cheapness. Miles J. Flbtobbb. 

From Rev. CYRUS NUTT, D. D., President of the 

Indiana State University. 

1 take pleasure in recommending McGuffey's New Eclectic Series of Beadei 

belicTinff them to be well deser\ing of their very great popularity, and worthv i 

universal adoption. Taken in every respect, thejf are the best Series of 8c\a 

Readers now published. Cmus Nun. 

llLooxiMOTox, Jan, 96, ISfil. 

FrMN Rev. THOMAS ROWMAN, D. D., Presidant of tlM 
Indiana Asbury University. 
Sereral yean since, I had occasion to examine McGuffey's Seriea of Beadei 
itnd then tnonght them fully ecjual to any of the kind. Now, ae I have ipvc 
the New Series a thorough review, 1 entertain a Rtill higher opinion of wei 
If there are any others as good as they, I should like to see them. 
QuBMASfin, Jr«r0ft 18, 1881. THOlUa BOWIUIT. 

M^ Teaohera and School Officers desirous of introducing any of tl 
EoLSOTio SxBUBS, are invited to correspond with the Publishers, 

W. B. SMITH & CO , CnfCiHHATi, 0. 
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waym; county normal school. 

The Second Teim of this Sohool will open in Richmond, Ind., on the 80th 
dft7 of July, at 2 o'clock, F. M. 

LMt term was very saooeBsfifl; this promiseB to he better. The term will 
oontinne Six Weeks. EzrxNsxe. Tuition, $4; Board, $2.60 per week. 

We have associated with vs Prof. DurixL Hoves, Principal of the First 
IHstrict School of Cincinnati. He has had mnch experience as a teacher of 
the 'elementary branches. 

Teachers of Indiana, we invite your attention to our Normal Soho^rt. 

Send for a Circular. Address either, HTBAM HABLKT) 
or GEO. F. BROWN,r Btohmond. 

BARTHOLOMEW COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

To Bx Held at the Columbus Aqadsiit, 

B^giimiiig Monday, the 27th of Jul/, and ending 21st of August mzt 

Beffnlar Classes will be formed in each of the Common School Branches, 
and in any » and as many, higher branehes of education as may he cidUied for 
by not less than ten members of the Institute. 

In all cases members will elect their own Classes and fnrnlsh their own 
Boofcn, especially such as are recommended by the State Board of Edacation. 

A Professorship will be endowed, for the term, for every twenty mem- 
bers, and for tverj fraction over twenty, greater than one half. 

At least two Lectures per week will be delivered in the evening, upon the 
general subject of Education, by the most prominent educators in the West. 
- At least one hourjper diem will be devoted to Lectures, Essays and Dis- 
cussions, upon the ** Tneory and Practice of Teaching,'' in whicn the mem- 
bers will participate ad libitum. 

Prof. Bryant, of '* Bryant's Commercial College," will teach Penman- 
ship in the Normal. 

EXPENSES.— Each member of the Normal will be charged a sum not ex- 
ceeding $6 admisMon fee, wliich sum will cover the entire expense of Tn«- 
ition, except voluntary contributions for Vocal Music or ElocuUon. 

All persons wishing to avail themselves of this opportunity of mneral iui- 
provement, and of becoming familiar with ^e improved methods of Teach- 
ing, and all who are determined to ^^keep up with the tiroes," and excel in 
this most responsible profession, are invited to forward their namee to tke^ 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and to designate the branchea thof 
wish to review. By doing this promptly you will greatly assist the Commit- 
tee in the selection of Instructors, and facilitate the work of organization. 

Tkachers of Bartholomew and ai^oining CovmUeB I 

Win you rally f Are you awake to the importance of the position you oc«- 
cupy f Do you realize the weight of the responsibility that is resting upon 
Touff' Bo you know that the influence you exert upon the rising generaaon 
for weal or woe will spread all over this vast doraMn, and disseminate thro' 
•ountless jreneration yet unborn f Attend the Normal School, and bring 
with you friends and acquaintances. 

BespectfUlIy submited, J. M. OLCOTT) 

A. M. GRAHAM, D. C. SHIRK j Committees 

BOOTS AHB SHOES— Jones, Vinnedge & Co., 

JTo. 17 Weai WaMn0m Slr^et, AdianapoltB, Ind. 



I Ctietoiners will ll&di o«r stook aad styles fall aad oomplete. Prices 
the lowest in the market. 




INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



The Btndles of this well-known School, embracing everTthin^ neoessAry 
for the PraoticftI Accountant, Basiness Man, or Teacher of renmaDsbip, are 
80 arranged that the student can take any number of them, omittincr the 
balance; paying for only what he gets. 

By the uee of our " New Chart of Double-Entry Bookkeeping," which 
none but us have the right of using, and sundry other facilities not found 
elsewhere, we can and will make thorough Penmen in less time than we 
have heretofore, or than can bo done in any other western school, while onr 
charge for tuition is less than that of any other school that has ever made 
an accountant, or in which the same branches are taught 

^E REFER TO OUR GRADUATES and (heir Enqtloyers. 

Circulars and Specimens of Penmanship sent on receipt of Postage. 

THOMAS J. BRYANT, Prest 

NOW IK 8BB8IOV, 

PVBDT'S Indianapolis COMMEBCIAL 

C I L E G E» 

^TNA BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS. 

<> 

Our fhcilities for imparting thorough instruction in Penmanship, and 
eyery other business bnmch are not surpassed, while our terms are more 
moderate than tho8e-<ef any similar Institute in the Union. 

There are no Classes or Sessions, but Students are taught separately 
at their own desks, and can enter at any time, certain of a much more 
thorough drilling than by any class system. 

TERMS : 

For a complete Commercial Course, with the right of reviewing at pleaa- 
ore, time unlimited, - - . - - - $80,00 

For a Partial Course in the same branches, ... 20,00 

For a complete Course, Penmanship Department alone, - - 80,00 

For a complete Course, Business Penmanship alone, ... 5^00 
Time necessary to compUte a full coarse from S to 10 weeks, depending 
in all cases on the scholar. 

Payable in all cases strictly in advance. 

Bules for detecting counterfeit money sent on receipt of fifty cents. 
For particulars or circulars address WM. rURDT, Principal, 

Jan., 1861, ly. Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. 4- p. QRAMLINO, 

MERCHANT T A I L O RS, and Dealers in 

BMdy Made Clothing, Okiit*8 Farniihiiig Qoodi, 

TRUNKS, VALISES, Ac, Ac. 
Ho, 41 Elut WcuMngtm 8L, MiancpoUs, Ivd. 



MARIOH COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

A Nonnal School will be opened in Indianapolis, Monday, July 20th, 
at 2 P. M., afc the First War4 School House, and continue Five Weeks. 
' Classes will be formed in all the Common School Branches ; also in 
Rhetoric, Physiology, Algebra, Oeometry, and other branches if desired. 

Special attention will be given to the methods of organizing, goyem- 
ing and instructing Schools. 

The following gentlemen have already agreed to lecture before the 
School : — Pbebt. A. R. Benton, Rby. N.. A. Htde, Pbof. R. T. Bbowv, 
Dr. Pabvin, Pbop. G. W. Hoas, and Rbv. G. P. Tindall. 

Prof. Brown will take charge of a class in Pysiology daring the whole 
term, and also deliver a series of lectures on Natural Science. 

Prof. Kidd will hear classes in Elocution. Prof. J. H. Wheeler will give 
instruction In Vocal Music. 

Penmanship will be taught the first week by the celebrated penman, Mr. 
Spencer; the balance of the time by G. L. Pinkham, an excellent teacher of 
the Spencerian System. , 

Board can be had at $8.60 to $8 per week, or rooms can be obtained for 
self-boarding. All are requested to bring the text-books in general use. 

For further information address any oT the following Instructors: 

M, C. ShOBTBIDOB, C. SlOTH, 

G. W. Bbonbon, p. Bohj>. 

TO TEACHERS. 



Teachers can have all their wants in the Book and Stationery lina 
supplied at our establishment They will find supplies of all books ' 
used in this State at advantageous prices. 

Our stock embraces all the late productions on History, Geography, 
Philosophy, Geology, Mathematics, Grammar, &o., &c. 

We allow liberal discounts to those teachers who desire to supply 
their own schools, and they will find this a convenient arrangement 
n neighborhoods where laige stocks of school-books are not kept 

Bowen, Stewart, ft Co. 

Jan. '63. 18 West Wa8Ungtof^st.^lndianafoU$, Ind. 

' i! L I E B £ B, 

Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 

MOTTLDIVGS, PICTTTBES AVD 7RAMES, 

Looking Glasses, French and American Glass, 

Oval and Square Frames of all Sizts, ArtxtVs Afaierials, dbe, 

AsTNa Inbubancb BuiLDiNa, Pennstlyania Stbst, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

All kinds of Frames for Show Cards, Pictures, Pain'sJiJntidiCoi^di m 

LOUIS SHOLTZ, 

MERCHANT TAILOR. 

ennsylvania Street, Two Boors South of the Post Offlee, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Partlonlar attention paid to Military Clothing. 
Scb. Jour.--20. 



GUYOT'S WALL MAPS FOR SCHOOLS. 



Tbe foUowinif of ProfeMor Gajr^tf • Bvriat of M ifM 

SOUTH AMERICA, 6x6 feet (Large Series) $6 0O 

Do. Do. 3x4 feet (SmaU Series) . ^ . . - . SCO 

XJKITBD STATES, 8x6 feet * . • . . 800 

NORTH AMERICA, 4x4 4 BO 

' ^ To be followed shortly by the balance of the Seriee. 
Theee Maps combine the foUowiniff essential qualities of a ireod Map: 

Ist.— Thxt abx Cobbxot.— They gjxe the most reliable representatioii of 
the portion of the fiflobe which they illnstrste. To a great extent they hare 
been worked out anew from original docnments, and are, therefore, fresh 
and ori^nal. 

2d. — They are distinguished by Cliabkxss and SxxPLtoiTT. Snch fbatnres 
as are fhndamental and characteristic are presented, and there iaa jndicions 
omisBi'oB of unimportant details. 

8d.~^Dvx Impobtanox is given to the Phtbioal Fxatubxs, which so vitally 
aflbct the climate, river systems, productions and eeonomic value, animals, 
and even the character of the inhabitants, their civil and political condi- 
tions. Unusual care has been taken to exhibit the forms of relief, the eUva- 
tions and depressions of the surface. The dillbrenees in altitude of low- 
lande and plateans are expressed by differenttints, while the elevation and 
importance of the varioas mountain chains t.re indieated by the boldness Of 
the topographical drawings— their depth of shading; thus exhibiting their 
relative gradations and true proportions. With these aids, and the profilea 
which accompany each map, it is easy to distinguish the fundamentel featares 
of the structure of each continent. In addition, the nature of the surface, 
whether forest land, prairie, or deserts ; also, the limits of the zohes, of the 
vegetable* taples, together with the marine currents, are indioaied by special 
signs. The politioal boundaries, the pi inoipal cities, rivers, Ac., are distinctly 
designated, so that the Maps are both physical and political. 

4th. — Habxomt has been preserved — that is, the true relative proportiona 
of parts as found in nature. The prominence or subordination of each 
physical feature in the Map conforms to its prominence or subordination in 
nature. 



NOW BEADY, THE SECOND EDITION O^ 

8HELD O^N' S OBJECT LESSONS. 

Price, $1 50. 

ThiH book has received the most unqualified approval of the leading Edu- 
cational Men in this country, as the most complete and reliable work on tha 
subject. 

CHARLES 8CRIBNER, 
124 Grand Stieet,K.T. 
For sale bj H. H. TOUKG, Indianapolis. 

Also Gayot'8 Slated Map-Drawing Cards. Price in Portfolio, $1.0a 
The set embraces a Map of the Hemispheres, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
Amerioa, South Amerioa, Ooeanica, and United States (double tixe). 



SaeommMided to b9 nied in the Com. Schoob of LLdiana, by the 
STATE BOABD 07 EDUCATION, Haroh, 1863. 



WiUbexeady May Ist, 1863. 
will reoeivo attention^ LibjBral 
duction. 



All orders addressed to the PablMieTS 
arrangiBmei^ts to Schools for firstr intro- 
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NEARLY BEADT, # 

"THE STAR OF THE WEST." 

OB 

7fProg*re88i7e Music Beader: 

An ElemenUry Miuno Book for Sohooln and Aoademiea. PnblUhed bj 

' PARSONS. ADAMS, & CO., 

Odd Fellows' Hall, Indumapolis. 

Price 26 cents, in boards. $20 per hundred* 
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SCHOOL BOOKS FOR ALL 
M^GUFFEY'S NEW ECLECTIC READERS. 

THEIR GREAT POPULARITY. 

McGuffet's New Eclectic Readers are, at this time, recommended 
by the following acting State Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
and are very generally used, not only in the Schools of the ^States 
named, but also in those of the Eastern, Middle, and Southern States 
of the Union : 

By Hon. Aifsoir Smyth, State Sttpt. op Ohio. 

Hon. Miles J. Fletcher, State Supt. or Indiana, 
Hon. Newton Bateman, State Supt. of IlUnais, 
Hon. T. H. Benton, Jr., State Supt. of lavoa, i 

Hon. James L. Pickard, State Supt. of Tfucotmn. 
Hon. Benj. F. Crary, State SuFr. of Minnesota. 
Hon. Wm. R. Oriffith, State Supt. of Eamas. 
Hon. Wm. B. Starke, State Supt. of Miaouri. 

From Hon MILES J. FLETCHER, State Superintendent 
of Publlo Instruction. 

IBDUKAP0LI8, InD., JwwVI, 1861. 

The public nentiment as expressed in Indiana by the almost nniyersal ase of 
the Eglbotio Edcoatioxal 8uuies, was safficient of itself to induce the Stath 
Board of Education to recommend them. 

In additioQ to this, by careful ezaminaOon, I am well satisfied that their tme 
intrinsic and comparative merit entitles them to sach recommendation. 

They are printed upon firm, substantial, white paper, are durably bound, and 
of unrivaled cheapness. Milbs J. Fuptchbb. 

From Rev. CYRUS NUTT, D. D., President of the 
Indiana State University. 

I take pleasure in recommending McGuffey's New Eclectic Series of Headers, 
believinff them to be well deserving of their very great popularity, and worthy of 
nniverssi adoption. Taken in every respect, they are the best Series of School 
Beaders now published, Ctbus Nvtt. 

BloomimovoMi Jan. SO, 18411. 

Fi^m Rev. THOMAS BOWMAN, D. D., President of the 
Indiana Asbury University. 
Several years since, I had occasion to examine McOnifeVs Series of Readers, 
and then thought them fully e({ual to any of the kind. Now, as I have ffiven 
the New l:3eries a thorough review, I entertain a still higher opinion of Siem. 
K there are any others as good as ttiey, I should like to see them. 
* ouueiiTLB, MoMk 13. 1861. Thomas Bowmah. 

99^ Teachers and School OAcen desirous of introducing any of the 
EoLlOTio SxBixs, are invited to oorrespond with the Publishers, 

W. B. SMITH & CO , Cincinnati, 0. 



IMPOBTANT AIPS TO TEACHEB8, 
0TMVA8TICS FOB 8CE0OL6, 

A Mantial of G7innft8tio*Exerc{M8, for Schools and Families. B7 Sawsx. W. 
Masow y Master ot the Eliot School, Boston. 83 Engravings. 12mo. 25 cents. 
Physical exercises in schools, such as are described and illustrated in the 
' Manual' of Mr. Mason, will be found a wonderful auxiliary in secnrinjg tke 
highest mental development, maintaining ffood order, and turning the labor 
— and sometimes the anil routine of the school -room— into unalloyed ple^flr 
nre, and rendering instruction a mere pastime, as it always should be. 



THE OB T AND ABT OF PENMANSHIP. 

A Manual for Teachers. Containing a full statement of Parson, Dnnton dk 
Bcribner's celebrated method of teaching; including Class-drill, Writing in 
Concert, Criticism and Correction of Errors; Hints toward AwakeniDc In- 
terest, &c., (&c. Together with a complete analysis and synthesis of Script 
letters, as developed in the series of Writing-Books. Illustrated with En- 
gravings. ISmo. Price $1. 

An eminent teacher in one of our large cities says: "In waking up an in- 
terest, my hopes are more than realized. My pupils now welcome tae hour 
for writinff, and it is no longer a wearv experience. I can most heartiy rec- 
ommend ue system and series of books." 

—Copies of tiie above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of advertized price. 

PAT80N, DTTKTON & SCRIBNBR's STBTXM OF 

PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 
The mod Oomplde^ Syttmnatic, aud Bed ever puUMM.-*<-Comprinng the 

Common School series, the Business series, and the Ladies* series; with cop- 
ies at ^e head of the page, executed in the most beautiful manner, and in a 
style exactly resembling the hand -writing of the authors. 

A system which has done more for the advancement of this important 
branch of education than any other ever published, and which has been the 
means of awakening an interest in the suoject never before felt. 

Which has been introduced into nearly every State in the Union, has had 
and is now having a larger and more extensive sale than any series .ever 
published, and is entitled to be considered The Natiovat. SrsTsn. 

Which drew Arom the celebrated educator, Hon. HoracoMann, the flatter* 
ing approval, — '^ This is the first common sense system I have ever seen." 

Which has received trom the Principals of the best Boston schools their 
indorsement as the '* best series of writing-books extant," **the results of 
which' have been so satisfactory that they nave, upon their own ments, in- 
creased in favor and popularity till they are now used without a rival. 

Which the school Committee of Lowell, speaking in their report of writ* 
ing, style *'a very perfect system of penmanship, whose introduction has 
added much to its interest, and in many schools awakened a spirit of ardor 
almost amounting to enthusiasm." 

Of which all the Principals and Writing Teachers in the Public Sihools of 
Cincinnad unite in saying: Payson, Dunton A Scribner^s Copy-Boolcs are 
doing most excellent service in all our writing departments. They are en- 
tirely and unqualifiedly satisfactory, as the recent examination proves." 

And of which all of the Teachers of the PubL'c schools of Chicago say: — 
" The introduction of Payson, Dunton & Scribner^s Penmanship in the pub- 
lic schools of Chicago has been attended with the most gratifVing results. ' - 
We are happy to say that vour system has given entire satisfaotidn, and we 
most cordially recommena it to all." 

The above are but a few of the very large number of testimonials which 
havebeen given from all parts of the Union, to the valu^ of this system. 

«% A particular description of iho various books of the series, with speo*- 
imens and commendatory notiues trom eminent teachers, will be sent if ajH 
plied for. T eache rs unacquainted with the system are requested to send for 
specimens, t^ Complete cat lognes of our valuable school- books sent by 

™"1- Crosby ft Vichob, 117 Washington st., Bceton. 



IT STANDS THB TEST OF THE SCHOOL-BOOM! 

ALLEN'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 

BOOK I. 

IS BASED ON THE OBJECT METHOD ! 

Quarto, 56 1^. FrinUdin<nl eohra, ^Haii price, 60 centa. SoU for ex^ 

amnaiionjpoBtrpaidf to any Uadur, en receipt of 2b cents. 

The following, seleeUd froon a lKi|re unmber of letten fr0m teschera and 
sobool BnperintendentB, show how Alienee Frimary Geography works in the 
School Boom : 

Oswxoo, New York, March 80, 1868. 

It is now one year since we introduced your *Oral Geography' [AUen^s 
Primary] into ont publio sohools. Perhaps the highest compliment we can 
pay it is the order already sent for another edition for the incoming classes. 
We consider it an invaluable aid to those commencing^ the study of geogra- 
phy. The distinctness of the maps, the happy illustratiolis of the fauna and 
flora of the countries, and the industries of the people, render it not only 
exceedingly attractive to children, but invaluable as a means of imparting 
information when real objects, or their representatives, are so essential to vivid 
and permanent impressions. We take great pleasure in commending it to 
those who* are seeking for more nsrtural methods of introducing the young 
learner tol the study or geography, than those which have hitherto prevailed. 

E. A. SHELDON, Sup'tPub. Instruction. 
Davbnpost, Iowa, Jan. 16, 1868. 

After several month's trial of Allen's Primary Geography in the class- 
room, it gives me pleasure to acknowledge that the book has awakened more 
thought and cultivated the language of pupils mofe f>illy than any book 
ever used in the primary classes. In the nands of judicious teachers it will 
effect a reform, not only in teaching geography, but in the general method 
of teaching *'The Anochanlihe Method," ( Intuitive Beholding Method) so 
universally adopted in the best schools of Germany; is very perceptible in 
this work. A. S. KI88ELL, 

Superintendent City Schools. 
Manobbstxb, N. H., March 25. 1'868. 

* * * Allen's Primary Geography has been introduced into our 
primary schools. Our teachers — the thinking and working ones— are de- 
lighted with it, and the children have learned to love it as if it were a com- 
panion. They read it in their classes, study it diligently in school, take it 
home with them, interest their parents in it-^and the mothers say, put it un- 
der their pillows at night. There is only one voice in regard to it, and that 
the voice of commendation. J. O. ADAMS, Sup't rub. Instruction. 

Stats Nobical School, Millebsville, Pa., Dec. 2, 1862. 
' We have used Allen's Primary Geography in the Model School connected 
with this institution for the past year, ana the result of our experiment is 
decidedly in its favor. In the hands of a teacher who not only understands 
how to imi)art its matter, but how to improve its suggestions, its advantage 
to pupils will be greater than can be derived from the use of any other Pn- 
mary Geography with which I am acquainted. 

J. P. WICKEKSHAM, A. M. Principal. 

BOOK II. 

A Conunon School Oeography, 

On the basis Of the ** Object Method '^ of Instruction, embracing Physical, 
Political and Mathematical Geography, and so far as expedient, Aneient afld 
Modern History, philosophically prepared and arranged for common schools. 
By FosDTox A. ALLxn. (In preparation.) 

BOOK in. 

SMITH'S NEW GEOGRAPHY, 

Containinsr a concise Text and Explanatory Notes. With more than one 
hundred Maps, of Seligi^jn, Government, Civilization. Races. Countries 
Soman Empire, Vicinities, Rain, Wind, seasons, Isothermals, solar systetH) 
etc. Bv RoswELL C. Smith, A. M. Retail price, $1 25. To teachers for ex* 
aminatton for 62 cents. 

BOOK IV. 

A COMPLETE PBONOUNCING GAZETTEEB, 

Or Geographical Dictionary of the world ; a Teacher's and Pupil's Reference 
Book. By J. Thomas, M. D., and T. Baldwdi. Price. $7 00. 

The Gazetteer being the basis of the other books of tne series, and an in- 
▼aluable aid to the teacher, will be ftirnished, for the use of teachers and 
schools, in connection with the Geographies, at a very low price. 
Published by 

J. B, UPPINCOTT ft CO^ Philadelphia^ 



TEACHERS AND SCHOOL TRUSTEES, 
£}xaiiiiii6» Oompare, and tlieii Decide 

WHETHER THES^ THINGS BE 80 OR NO!? . 


Robinsons Complete Mathematical Series 

. IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS YET PUBLISHED. 

1. In oonforming more nearly to the legal standard and the law of 
usage in the use of matter, forms and applicatibns. 

2. In Philosophical and Scientific arrangement 

8. In conciseness of rules, brevity and accuracy of definitions. 
4. In full, logical and oomprehensive analysis. 

6. In adaptation to the various grades of scholarship in all our schools. 

7. In scientific accuracy, combined with practical utility. 

8. Apd last, but not least, in typogn^hy, substantial binding and 
beauty. 

I The books will speak for themselves. 



Embracing nine Copy-Books, in three distinotseries, progressively graded, 
to meet the wants of Schools and learners of every class. 

The COMMON SCHOOL SERIES embraces the first five books. 

The BUSINESS SERIES, two books, Nos. 6 and 7. 

The LADIES' SERIES two books, Nos. 8 and 9. 

Two Books of Exercises accompany the series. 

These books have recently been revised, improved and newly en- 
graved. This system is superior to all others : ^ 

1. Because it is more easily taught and more readily learned. 

2. Because it produces the best business penmen. 

8. Because, in short, it embodies the principles, forms and qualities 
which produce legible, rapid and beautiful penmanship. 

Teachers are invited to send for our Educational and Mathematical 
Circulars, which contain full notices, descriptions, testimonials, prices, 
etc., of all our publications, and which we will send to those who give us 
their address. 

0:^The most liberal terms given for Books ordered lor ezaminatkoi 
or first introduction. Address the Publishers, 

IVISON. PHINNEY & CO., 
48 and 50 Walker street, New Tork. 



B£VI8J5B U&T OF TfiZT BOOKft . 

•Y THff STATC mMD Of WIMATION. 

IXmm TO MfiltS, llll^TEES, ium 

While Um moat iqiprov^d and bati adiftptad Qtaoiik for mMhaBMAl 

and agfieultunl;! piirpodes are eagerly sotight fbr and employed, will 
you not E>e ei^ually careful in, the selection and use of eduqidonal 
meauB? Bead 4be following fram the State' Boani of Sdueatioa, aad 
from* Teiiithf^' and well-1rrio#n' Sdtietftors of mt State : 

.•J ,• .. ' ' . \: 

. , DcF^jinaniT or tiimo IranuimoVf ) 
Tndi&napoliB, Vuch SYth, ISn. f 

M A mMdnK of tlM 8t«t« Board of Educfftlon^ ^flTi^i* •n'l held at the oflVoeof the Snperin- * 
t^idant of Fabllc Instnu^on, on Friday^ th^ S7th day of ICarch, A. P. 1868» at 4 o^cloc^p P. k.) 
present ; Hon. JaH. S . Athon, Secretary of State ; Hon. Joseph Blstine, Andltor of' State ; iSon, 
l^jihew L. Brett, X^easnisec of ^te j, Hob. Oioar B. Hord, Attoqie^f General; fad Samuel U 
Bngg, Svperintendant of Piibifc'lnstrtiction and President of the Board. 

T^ Si^rtnten^aiit of ]^b)ic lostrnptioD, subnltted, to the Boajod for lta.#|{proTal the fol- ' 
Wwing revised list of map/i, charts .and text books for use in the Conunop' Schools.' WiUJp^ 
list, after due consideration^ was approved of and adopted by the ^oaird as text books for user 
in the Gommoi^ Schools of the State, toT instroctioii in the several branches of teaniin|(, to 
which they relate, to wit : 

For elevnaqtaxyslortrfotioB In all the branches of learning nsoaHj tsnglit in the Commoa ' 



Scl&ool and Family OltartSy Iby WlliaoB * CalklBSy and . 
nal« adapted to use of said Charts, by Hiardns WtUson. 

For instrOoliin^TCfffhegraphf , . . t- • - ' \ 

Wlllaon'a Primary- Speller. v -. « > 

,For instroctlon in reiadinSi 

Tlie Scl&eel and Family Series off wi^mdmrBf l^T BKarcliie Wi^lt* 
■aUt jttbMshedb7 Harper 4 Brof^^jNew T«rki Pardons, Adams A.Cp.* IndiiMMippUs; to wl^i 

Tlii%PrAmerY Tl&e TlUrd ileadert 

TJae Flrel Bea^eri . TJOke Fpnrtli Reader f 

1Cl|^Sec4Hift»ea4«'« . The FUtk Beader. 

Fw Inff^^noMop in pritbmeMo W matbe^aUcs, 

Bobinson's Oompiete Series^ published by Ivisou,)n^mie7/&Coyy9^.^<7^i/ 
ParaNUi; Adani arc*.; Indianapolis. 

ForinstnietionlnHistoiy, Philosophy, 4c. • '"' 

Dillan*e School Hletorr •« Indlaaat 

Wall's RaffuraJL Phtloeophys . ^ ^ ,. , 

firelf's Science oJfCommbii Thlnffiy ' ''"'^" 

W«irs rii^ l^rliTciples off Oeolonr* 

For initrocdpii Itf wrltlti^, ' '-*•-- 

•*h#'8^p«i*>faatCoiri^'Sbilc».'* • • " ^-^ • ■':'-• ...j'^-xi,. ^ 



LIPPINC0TT8 <3E0QBAPE1CAL 8BEIS8 

Adapted to the Wants of Schools and Academies. 

BOOK I. 

A PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 

ON THE DA8I8 OT TBB 

OBJECT METHOD OF 1N8TBUCTI0K; 

Illastrated with namerons Engravings and Pictorial Maps. BY FOKDYCK 

A. ALLEK, Principal of Chester Co. Normal School, Wei»t Chester Pa- 

Qaario, ^fp. PrinUd inoil colors. BeUxU /rriee, 40 cents. 8aA for es- 
aminatknit post-paid, to an}f teacher, on rsosipt cf 25 eent». 



THE CLEVELAND [0.] TESTIMONIAL. 

lb &ie Board of Eiucatum of Clevdand: GteNTLBXKN:~We the 
signed, teachers in the public schools of Cleveland, having examined AUea^ 
Primary Geography on the object method of instraction, most respoctfUlly 
ask that you may introduce that work into our schools. 

Dr. Thomas SrsBLiNe, Principal High School. 
W. W. CusHiNa, Prin. West St Clair Grammar ; W.G. Watjbbsok, Pzia. 
Mayflower Grammar School : C. C. Boukdb, Prtfi. Pearl Street Grammar 
School: £. P. HunT, Prin. Rockwell Grammar School ; C. F. Duttob, 
Prin. Hicks Street Grammar School ; W. H. Hosnis, Prin. Brown«rcll~au 
Grammar School ; W. B. Dabb, prin. Kentucky street Grammar Sehool ;. 
A. A. BiAoon, prin. Hudson-st. Grammar Scnool ; A. QinnTBi.i., Prui. 
Eagle Street Grammar School. • « • « • « 

One of the best evidences of the approval of the work here, ia found in the 
fact that the Board of Education of this city, at tihe urgent instance of the 
teachers, unanimously adopted it for use in all the primary and secondary 
public schools of this city. L. M. OVIATT, Supt Ins., aeveland. 



BOOK n. 

An Intermediate or CanuniMi Sehool Geogimphy, 

On the basis of the '* Object Method'* of Instruction, embracing Physical. 
Political and Mathematical Geography, and so far as expedient, Ancient ana 
Modern History, philosophically prepared and arranged for common nchooU. 
By FoKDTOB A. Allbu. (In preparation.) 

BOOK in. 

SMITH'S NEW GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing.a concise Text and Explanatory Notes. Based on a oomhinatioii 
of the analytical, synthetical and comparative avstems. With more than 
one hundred Maps, of Religion, Government, Civilixation, Races, Conntria* 
Roman Empire, vicinities, Bain, Wind, Seasons. Isothermals, Solar Syatem, 
etc.. and combining, with much new and valuable matter, manv features not 
found in any other work of its class. By Roswbll C. Smith, A. M. Retail 
price, $1 00. To teachers for examination for BO cents. 

BOOKLH^ 

A OOXPLETB PBOHOXnrGZNO OAZECTBEB, 

Or Geographical Dictionary of the World ; Teacher^s and PnpiPa Reference 
book, containing a notice and the pronunciation of nearly one lundred thott* 
sand places, with the most authentic information respectiujop the Conntriea, 
Cities, Towns, Mountains, Islands, Rivers, etc., in everv portion eiehsGloh*; 
and a complete Etymological Vocabulary of Geographical Names. 
Bt J. Thomas. M. D., aud T. BALDwm. $6 00: 
The Gaiettoer being the basis of the other books of the series, and an in- 
valuable aid to the teacher, will be furnicthed, for the use of teachers and 
schools, in connection with the Geographies, at a very low price. 

J. B. UFPINCOTT ft CO., PUladdphin. 
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BACCALAUREA.TE ADDRESS OF PREST. HILL.— Extbact, 47 

ETYMOLOGY— NO. 2.— R. M. Chapman, D. D. - - 4d 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT— Communicated, - S 

PRIMARY TEACHING.— By the Editress. - - - 53 

Priioary .Lesson in our Language. — J. M. Heatt. - - 5^ 

Six Months in a Primary ^hool. — Selected. - - - 58 
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SUBSCRIBERS OBSERVE. 

1. The red mark on first page denotes the expiration of your sufascriptioD 
and consequent disconiinuance of Journal until otherwise ordered. 

2. In ordering change of address, state firom what offioe to what cJBoe, 
thus, From Oastieton, Marion County, to Centerville, Wayne Co. 

d. If your Journal does not reach you by the middle of each monthr 
write to the Publisher and it will be forwarded : if you wait tiP the 
close of the month, there may not be copies on hand to- supply defidL 

4. In sending names of subscribers, write disUndljf the Name, Post Qfike, 
County and State. 

CLUB RATEa 
10— Ten Copies $10.00, and one to getter up oC club. 
16— Sixteen " 16,00, and one copy of Jouenal, and one copy Lewis' 
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"Connecticut Common School JournaV' to getter up of club. 
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and payment expected quarterly. 

Advertisements inserted for a less 

period than three months, must be paid for at the expiration of the time for 
which they are inserted. Advertisers should in all cases stoto the time 
and space they wish to occupy ; otherwise their advertisements will be ar- 
ranged according to the judgment of the printers, continued till forbid, and 
bills rendered accordingly. No advertisement will be counted less than one- 
fourth page. All material alterations of standing advertUements will be 
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No. 20 Essex St., Boston, Mass. (Incorporated in 1861.) 

This Institution is the pioneer in a new profcRsion. Ladies and centleracn of enterprise 
and IndiiRtry will find in this field healthy usefulnejiM, and large profit. Three emineiit med- 
ical men teach in the departments of Anatomy, Physlologfy and Hysriene. Prof. Lkokarc 
has charpr*? of Elocution. Dr. Dio Lewis of practical GymnasticH, and the Movement Cure. 
The course continues ten weeks. Tickets $75. Marticulation $5. Diploma $10. TheM 
prices arc reduced 25 per cent, to Ladies. Two oonrses during the year— the first b^finninK 
on the 2nd of January, and the second on the 6th of Jnly. 

For a full circular a'ddress Dr. Dio Lewis, Box 12, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Ixjwis has solred the prohlem. He has Institute for Physic^ Education has beet 
marked out the way. Many eminent teachers establitdied in Boston. I reioioe that it has $ 
me pursuinsT it with the most excellent its head a gentleman so admirably qualifi^ 
results. We recoffnize the debt due Dr. to sive it eminent success. I believe that n^ 
Lewis. He has done us tenchers and our pu- individual hits ever, in this country , elven th 
pils a vast amount of good. — D. B. Ifagar, subject of Physical Education such an im 
PreM. of (he Am. Institute of Instruction. pul»e as has Dr. Lewis. Ho deserves tb 

I nmnow satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found credit of it. (Applause.) 
the true scientific process for physical devel- . T?.".'"!'^ "f^ ^."*»^ ^h **<'*®« f**" gentlemen 
opment. ' ..... 

Dr. ■ 
every t 

conlfdencelln his ability to superintend . — _. ^ „^ , ,_ , ^ j 

work.— r/v. jyr.Kirl; at the first Commence^ Boston. These exercises can be introduow 




ment of the Institute. 

Henceforth we shall delight to think of Dr. 
Lewis as one who holds our welfare very near 
his own ; we sh.^ll turn to him for sympathy 
and encouragement in our failures, and shall 
love to brir.g o-.sr smcccpscs to him, as belong* 
Infjmore to nim thnn ourpelves. — Mi!*s May^ 
Valedictory at the first Gradwiting Class. 

I reiJoioe. Mr. President, that the Normal 



into any school-room with desks. The prob 
lem is solved. 

I trust, ladies and gentlemen, that this Ii 
the commencement of a new era, and that tht 
system taught by Dr. Lewis, will be univer 
sally introduced into our schools.— JFar^roc 
from a speech delirered at the Second Com 
mencement of "Lewi^^s Normal Institute,** 6| 
J. D. 'PHiLBRiCKy'EsiQ., Superintendent of th* 
PubUe Schools of Boston. 



JAHES a. DOUGLASS, 



i^ BOOK-BINDER, 



Blank-Book HanofGu^tor 

(JOUBNAL BUILDING,) 

Comer Circle and Meridian Streets 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

y SPECIAL AT2EN2ION given 
to County, Railroad, Bank-work, Sec. Ke-binding done on short notice 
School Journal bound in goo^ library style, at $1,00 per volume. 







OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 

FBOM THE CBEATION OF THE WORLD TO THE PRESENT TI3£E. 
By Db. Geobgx Websb, Professor and Director of the High School, Hei- 
delberg. 8yo. pp. 575. Price $1.67. Sent by niBil on receipt of price. 

The English edition of thie work irw traMlated br Dr X. Behr, Pi e ft* 
flor of (Hrman Literatnve in Winchester College, and the ABaerieam ^AMtm 
was prepared by Professor Bowen, of Harvard College. Thie work haa met 
with Qupreeedented favor, and has become the standard text- book in many 
colleges, academies and high schools in the United States. The recommend- 
ations received by the publishers woald fill a volume. All unite in sayings 
that it is the best compend of Universal History ever published. A vaIo«' 
ble index has recently been added, wherein the pronunciation of the names 
mentioned in the work is accnrately represented. 

A Vatumal Staadaid both in England and Ameriea, 
WOROESTERS SERIES OF DlCllONARIES, 

consisting of 

WOBCBSTBB'B tiCHOOL DiCTIONABT, - - $038 

WOBCESTER'B ElEHENTABT DlCTIONABT, . - - .75 

WOBCBSTBR'S CoHPEEHBNSIVB DiCTIONABT, - - 1.12 

W0BCBSTEB*8 ACADEMIO DlGTIONABY, - - - L75 

WOBCBSTRB'S UnIYEBSAL AND CbITICAL DiCTIOHABT, S.60 

W0BCESTEB*B QUABTO DiCTIOKABT. - - - - 7.50 

A liberal discount will be made to the trade, to teaehen and to eehools. 

These Dictionaries have received the bpproval of the most eminent liter- 
ary men, both in England and America. The Boyal Quarto Dictionary, al- 
though first published in January, 1860^ has already become the standard 
work in most of the literary institutions in the conntry; while the smaller 
works, especially the Comprehensive and the Primary School Dictionaries, 
have been extensively introduced into the best academies and common 
schools in the United States. 

WORCESTER'S ROYAL QUARTO DICTIONARY, 

ILLU8TBATED. 
1864 PAGES. 1000 ILLUSTBATIONS. 

This is entirely- a New Work, and all the new words, synonymea, and il- 
lustrations will be found in their proper places. 

Attention is particularly called to the following testimonials of recent 
date, selected from among hundreds of the same import. 

Unquestionablv much superior to any other general Dictionary of the 
language, — G. P. Marsh, LL.D. 

Thoroughly trustworthy.— C. C. Felton, LL.D., Late Prest. Harvard. 

The best existing English Lexicon.-*-" London Athensnm, July 18, -61. 

It is a most remarkable work, of which America will justly be proud, 
and for which alt who study the Enfflish langurge will long have reason to 
respect your name, and to be grateful to you.— Oharles Diokeiis. 

More complete anti exact than any of its predecessors.— Bev. W. Whe- 
well, D. D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The best Dictionary of our language, for practical use that has yet been 
published.— O. A. Brownson, D. D. 

X have for several years used Webster, as the best Dictionary of Its kind 



Buperintendent of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 
BREWER ^ TILESTON, 
No. 131 Wtfhington street, Boston* 
And for sale by Bookseller generally. 
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NOW READY. SECOND EDllION, 

SHELDOIT'S 

MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
Containing a Graduated Course of 

OBJECT - L K S S O N S, 

By A. E. SHELDON, 

Assisted by Miss Jones and Prop. Krusi. Price $1.50. Sent 

by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 



This is a work by Practical Teachers of large experience, and espe- 
cially adapted to the wants of American schools. 

** We have seen n6 work of the kind tohich can claim to he equal in scope 
and comprebensiTeness with the one prepared by Mr, Sheldon." — Chria- 
Hon Intelligencer, 

''It is the most complete and masterly work on Object Lessons yet 
published.— Jgy^i HerM, 

" That this is one of thebestbooJcs on theaidjeci, and one ot the most scholarly 
and complete, there can be no doubt.'' — North West Christian Advocate^ 

" The rest work of the kind toe have met is this Manual of Elementary 
Instruction, by E. A. Sheldon, adapted by practical experiment to Ameri- 
can schools. — Springfield Re^iiblican. 

" Thia is the most elaborate vohtme on this svJbjed that has been placed in 
our hands. Those having the compilation of the work have gone into 
the subject in a fundamental manner," — Boston Post. 

The attention of teachers and parents ought to be turned at once to 
this excellent work." — N, T, Observer, 

" In the present manual, great care seems to have been taken to present 
the system in an attractive form ; the topics are selected with excellent 
taste, the illustrations are ingenius and impressive, and the practical 
character of the work commends it to the teacher." — Tribune, 

" The authors of this book have had especial facilities for the working 
outof their plans, and the system in their hands has had, perhaps, a greater 
degree of success than in any others in this country. — Illinois Teacher, 

" An invaluable addition to the library of the Professional Teacher. 
Teachers should, and we venture to predict will, procure and study this 
book."— Pewi. School Journal. 

" It is a careful adaptation of the well-tested principles of Pestalozzi, 
by teachers who are evidently thoroughly practical in every page they 
have written. *All friends of education should read it.* " — Pittsburgh 
Qaidle, 

P H OTOGRAPHS, 

all sizes, plain akd in oil colors, 

AT 

BUKHTAN'S AST OALLEST, 

Opposite Glenh^s- Block, IndianapoliB, Ind. 
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BBOWir S OBAMMABS, WITH AN;AI.TSIS 

JUST PUBLISHED. 



1. 

The First Lines of English Grammar. 

Bcinc: a briet abstract of the author's larger work, the *In8tit\ites of Eng. 
Grnmraar,' by Goold Bkown. A new stereotype edition, carefully re- 
vised by the author: with exercises in Analysis and Parsing, by Henry 
Kiddle, A. M., Assistant Supt. Com. Schools, New York City. Pp. 123. 
12mo. Strongly bound in leather. Price, 75 cents. 

II. 

The Institutes of English Grammar. 

Methodically arranged, etc., etc. Designed for the use of SchoolB Acade- 
mies, and Private Learners. By Goold Brown. A new stereotype e- 
dition, carefully revised by the author; with Exercises in Analyei» and 
Parsing. By Henry Kiddle, A. M., Assistant Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, New York City. Pp. 836. 12mo. Strongly bouDd in 
leather. Price, 75 cents. 

These popular School Books, heretofore so widely known and used, are 
now presented to the notice of teachers and others, fully brought up to the 
demands of the times. The additions of H. Kiddle are acknowledfred by 
those who have examined them to be exceedingly judicious, and as adding 
much to the previous high character of the books. 

A peculiar value of the alterations made in the new editions consists in the 
simplicity and progressiveness of the sentences which the pupil is required 
to analyze and parse. Those have been so selected and arranged that the 
pupil is allowed to meet with only a few difficulties at a time ; and he thus 
masters the intricacies of the subject by successive steps. 

There has been inserted a plan for exhibiting the structure of sentences, 
and the relation of their parts, in written exercises, which is entirely original 
in its character, and can scarcely fail to prove of great assistance i» teachers 
and pupils. 

Twenty-five models of analysis have been inserted, each one illustrating 
a particular variety of structure, and thus enabling the pupil, who goes 
through the whole progressively, to analyze any ordinary sentence, and to 
parse the separate words intelligently, without the mechanical repetition and 
guess-work which generally characterize this exercise. 

It is also claimed for the New Editions that the definitions pertaining to 
analysis are more accurate and comprehensive than are to be found in the 
books in common use. 

For information as to the other peculiar features of these valuable text- 
books please send for a circular. 

5d^^ The new editions of Brown's Grammars can be used in the same 
classes with the old without inconvenience, thus enabling teachers to substi- 
tute one for the other without expense. 

^iT Teachers are invited to send for copies of the books for examination, 
which will be furnished at half the prices above mentioned. 

WILLIAM WOOD <fe CO., Publishers, 

61 Walker street. New- York. 
For sale also by BOWEN, STEWART & CO., Indianapolis. 



IMPORTANT AIDS TO TEACHKBS, 

GTMVABTICS 70B SCHOOLS, 

A Mftnna] of Oymnaslic Exercises, for Schools and Families. By Samuel W. 
Hasok, Master ol the Eliot School, Boston. 3^ Engravings. ISmo. 35 cents. 
Physical exercises in schools, such as are described and illustrated in the 
^ Manual' of Mr. Mason, will be found a wonderful auxiliary in securing the 
highest mental develomnent, maintaining rood order, and turning the labor 
— and sometimes the anil routine of the scnool-room — into unalloyed pleas 
ure, and rendering instruotaon a mere pastime, as it always should be. 



THE0B7 AND ART OF PENMANSHIP. 
A Manual for Teachers. Containing a full statement of Paysou, Dunton A 
Bcribner's celebrated method of teaching; including Class-dril], Writing in 
Concert, Criticism and Correction of Errors; Hints toward Awakening In- 
terest, Ac, Ac. Together with a complete analysis and synthesis of Script 
letters, as developea in the series of Writing-Books. Illustrated with En- 
gravings. 12mo. Price $1. 

' An eminent teacher in one of onr large cities says: ^'In waking up an in- 
terest, my hopes are more than realized. My pupHs now welcome tne hour 
for writing, and it is no longer a wearv experience. I can moat heartay rec- 
ommend uie system and series of books." 
—Copies of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on ireceipt of advertized price. 

PATSON, DUNTON k SCRIBNBR's SYSTEM OF 

PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 

The mod Ckm^pleie, Syttematic, aud Best ever published, — Comprising the 
Common School 'series, the Business series, and the Ladies' series; with cop- 
ies at the head of the page, executed in the most beautiflil manner, and in a 
style exactly resembling the hand-writing of the authors. 

A system which has done more for the advancement of this important 
branch of education than any other ever published, and which has been the 
means of awakening an interest in the subject never before felt. 

Which has l)een introduced into nearly every State in the Union, has had 
and ta now having a larger and more extensive sale than any series ever 
published, and is entitled to be considered The National Systsm. 

Which drew from the celebrated educator, Hon. Horace Mann, the flatter- 
ing approval,—** This is the first common sense systeiln I have ever seen.'' 

Whieh has received trom the Principals of the best Boston schools their 
indorsement as tiie '* best series of writing.-books extant," '*the results of 
which have been so satisfactory that they have, upon their own merits, in- 
creased in favor and popularity till they are now used without a rival. 

Which the school Committee of Lowell, speaking in their report of writ* 
ing, style **a very perfect system of penmanship, whose introduction has 
added much to its interest, and in many schools awakened a spirit of ardor 
almost amounting to enthusiasm.'' 

Of which all the Principals and Writing Teachers in the Public Schools of 
Cincinnati unite in saying: Payson, Dunton A ftcribner's Copy-Books are 
doing roost excellent t«ervice in all our writing departments. They are en- 
tirely and unqualifiedly satisfactory, as the recent examination proves." 

And of which all of the Teachers of tiie Publ.'e schools of Chicago say; — 
"The introduction of Payson, Dunton A Scribner's Penmanship in the pub- 
lic schools of Chicago has been attended with the most gratifying results. * * 
We are happy to say that vour system has given entire satisiaction, and we 
moat cordially recommend it to all." 

The above are but a few of the very large number of testimonials which 
have been given from all parts of the Union, to the value of this system. 

^^♦^^ A particular description of the various books of the series, with spec- 
imens and commendatory notices from eminent teachers, will be sent ifap- 
plied for. Teachers unacquainted vith the system are requested to send n)r 
specimena. par Complete catalogues of our. valuable school- books sent by 

"^•*^- CroAy ft Viehob^ \\n Washington st., Boston. 
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NEW PI CTORIAL EDITION! 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES, A NATIONAL STANDARD. 

From B«T. ITr. HimrnioYow, of HarrArd Unl\ 

No student, as It appears to ns, has aooees to 
needfal resoaroes for anderstaadiiig <»■ osiatf oar 
native tongue, who does not keep this Tast and rleft 
repository of philological labor and learning at hit 
side. Its definitions — ^now almost nnlTersally ac- 
knowledged to be onriTalled for comi^eteness, ae- 
curacT, and the ayoidence of mere synonTma— - 
together with some of its other features, readlsr^t 
indespensible in every library and at ereT;y writinc 
desk. 

From JoHir O. Whittice. 
The beet and safest guide of the studenta of ow 
language. 

From tm Qwmwmm Hallbok. 
Of the book itself I hetf but one opinion tnm all 
around me, and do but echo the nnhrersal Toka la 
expressing mv approval of Its great worth, and my 
belief that it has rendered any flirther reseaivh, or 
even Improvement In our time, unneoesaaty in Ita 
department of instruction. 

From the London National Magasina— a 
prominent and Influential Journal. 
But, if courre, the chief merit of a Dforionary 
consists in Its deflnitiona, and here Webster reasalaa 
nnapproaohed. The more we study him the moia 
we are struck with his wondarfhl power of analysia 
and erudition. 

From B. H. Bmaet, the well known Bnglish 
Klocutionist and Lexioographer. 

The Pictorial edition of Webster*s Dlctionarj, 
unabridged, 1859. Take It all together, It muat ba 
considered, in America, at least as the surpaasias 
work of ita kind. »— «-• 

From H. Oolbbidob, ISsq., 
Secretary of the London Philulogical Sociotyf 
London. 

**A8 a general book of reference, adapted to the 
wants of that enormous minority of educated par- 
sons who are not linguistic scholars, it would I 
think, be difilcult to frame a better or more ser- 
viceable Dicclouary than that of Webater in ita 
ater editions. 

WKBJTBB'S SCHOOL WCTIONABIBS. 

YU:— TBB PBIIfABT, OOMMOM SCHOOL, HlOl 

School, Aoadbmio, Ootrxruio Hoosb, Uhxvba- 

BITT AMD AbMT PoOKBT. 

These popular Schoal DictionarteSr having bean 
thoroughly revised within the laat three or four 
years, being extensively regarded as the Standard 
authority in Orthography, Definitioo, and Pro- 
nunciation, and as THE BEST Dictionaries in use, 
are respectfully commended to teachers and others. 
They are much more extensively sold and need than 
all others combined. Sold by all Booksellers. 



RESIDENT CAHSON of Columbian College, 
liington, says, April, 1800, "The Just principle 
B collection, the thorough scholarship of its 
lology, the clear analysis of Its deflnltions, and 
sense In its orthography and orthoepy, must 
I It for a time to come the Natiobal Stamdabo; 
I is one of those works so true in Its model, and 
>lete in its execution, that any material varla- 
from it must introduce Imperfection. 
From Leading Nbw Tobb Publubbba. 
» have observed that with literary men gen- 
ft spalling is entirely a matter of habit, very 
»f them conforming strictly to the authority of 
lictionary; while, in this country at least, the 
ors educational text books, and otl^er works, 
feranoe to which the question of Orthography 
krefhllv considentd, very generally recogniae 
sarefhlly follow Webster as their standard. 
**D. Applbtob a Co., 
Ohablbs Scbibnbb, 
Gbobob p. Putmam. 
[ew York, May 16, 1880." 

om Lord Bbovoham, High Chancellor of 

Bngland. 
lecessity to every educated man. 
[>m Hon. OaoBOB BaNCBorr, the Historian, 
e etymological part surpasses any thing that 
>een done for the English Language by any 
er laborers in the same fields 



;K>8sess many dlctionavies, and most of the 
ed and cultivated lans^uages, ancient and mod- 
but I never feel that 1 am entirely armed and 
»ped, in this respect, without Dr. Webster at 
uand. 

Panixl Wbmtbb. 
From Burus Choatb. 
asrs. G. k 0. Merriam* Gentlemen : I have 
tiad the honor of receiving the noble volume in 
h you, and the great lexicographer, and the 
nplished reviser, unite your Tabors to "bid the 
sage live.** I accept It with the highest pride 
pleasure, and beg to adopt,- In Its utmost 
gth and extent, the testimonial of Dkniel 
Iter. 

I From Hon. John C. Spbnokb. 
questiooably the very best Dictionary of our 
4 Ago extant. lU great accuracy in the defini- 
and derivation of words gives it an authority 
po other work on the subject posnesses. It is 
(antly cited and relied on in our courts of Justice, 
\t legislative bodies, and in public discussions, 
irely conclusive. 

From Elihu Bubbitt. 

bster's great Dictionary may be regarded as 

g the same relation to the English language 

Newton's Principin does to the sublime 

of Natural Philosophy. 



e. 4( C. KEBBIAM, Springfield, lUif. 

i^ The eighty pages of IHustratlons, compara- 
ble in fineness to those of Jl)ank notes, are worth 
the price of the book.— Ch. Herald. 

Get the Beat. Get tl&e HAndaomest. 
Get tlie Glieapest. Get Weliater. 
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IMPOBTANT AIDS TO TBACHEBS, 

GTIIHASTIOS 70B SCHOOLS, 

A Manual of Oymnaatio Exercises, for Schools and Families. By Pahusx. W. 
Mason, Master ot the ]E9iot School, Boston. 39 Engravings. ISmo. 26 cents. 
Physical exercises in schools, such as are deserihed and illiiBtrated in the 
' Manual' of Mr. Mason, will be found a wonderful auxiliary in'seouring the 
highest mental development, maintaining good order, and turning the labor 
—and sometimes the anil routine of the scno6)-room — into unalloyed pleas- 
nre, and rendering instruction a mere pastime, as it always should be. 



THE GET AND ART OF PENMANSHIP. 

A Manual for Teachers. Containing a full statement of Pavsou, Dun ton & 
Scxibnor's celebrated method of teaching; including Clase-drill, Writing in 
Concert, Criticism and Correction of Errors; Hints toward Awakening in- 
terest, ^c, &c. Tofirether with a complete analysis and synthesis of Script 
letters, as developea in the series of Writing-Books. Illustrated with En^ 
gravings. l2mo. Price $1. 

An eminent teacher in one of our large cities sajs: ''In waking up an in- 
terest, my hopes are more than realized. My pupils now welcome tne hour 
for writinff, and it is no longer a wearv experience. I can most heartiy reo- 
omipend w Aystem and series of books." 

—Copies of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of advertized price, 

PAT80N, DUNTOlf ft SCRIBNER's 8T8TSM OF 

PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 

The most Conypkte, Systematic, and Best ever piMshed, — Comprising the 
Common School series, the Business series, and the Ladies* series; with cop- 
ies at the head of the page, executed in t;he most beautiful manner, and in a 
style exactly resembling the hand -writing of the authors. 

' A system which has done more for the advancement of this important 
brancn of education than any other ever published, and which has been the 
means of awakening an interest in the subject never before felt. 

"Which has been introduced into nearly every State in the Union, has had 
and is now having a larger and more extensive sale than any series ever, 
published, and is entitled to be considered The National System. 

Which drew from the celebrated educator, Hon. Horace Mann, the flatter- 
ing approval, — ** This is the first common sense system I have ever seen.'* 

Which has received trom the Principals of the best Boston schools their 
indorsement as the " best series of wnting-books extant,** •^the results of 
which have been so satisfactory that they nave, upon their own merits, in- 
creased in favor and popularity till they are now used without a rival. 

Which the school Committee of Lowell, speaking in their report of writ- 
ing, style ''a very perfect system of penmannhip, whose introduction has 
added much to its interest, and in many schools awakened a spirit of ardor 
almost amounting to enthusiasm." 

Of which all the Principals and Writing Teachers in the Public Schools of 
Cincinnati unite in saying: Payson, Dunton <fe Scribner's Copy-Books are 
doing most excellent service in all our writing departments. They are en- 
tirely and unqualifiedly satiBfactory, as the recent examination proves.** 

And of which all of the Teachers of the PublJc schools of Chicago say: — 
" The introduction of Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Penmanship in the pub- 
lic schools of Chicago has been attended with the most gratify? ng results. * • 
We are happy to say that vour system has given entire satismction, and we 
most cordially recommend it to all." 

The above are but a few of the vcrv large number of testimonials which 
havcbeen given from all parts of the Union, to the value of tiis system. 

»% A particular description of tUo various books of the series, with spec- 
imens and commendatory notic«b irom eminent teachers, will be sent ifap- 
plied for. Teachers unacquainted with the system are requested to send for 
specimens, t^* Complete cat»Jt)gues of our valuable school- books sent by 

"'*^^* Crosby & Nichols, nl Washington st., Boston. 



WHITE'S CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, 

CONTAINING 

COMPLBTE SYLLABUS OF ORAL INSTRUCTION 

ON TBI 

METHOD OF OBJECT TEACHING. 

ADAPTED DO ANY SERIES OF OEOORAPHIES IK USE. 



White's Clasb-Book of Gboq&aphy is an excellent little work, and 
It to be introduced into every school throughout the land. 
j& Syllahwi of Oral Lessons, Suggestions to Teachers^ Methods of Gmduct- 
Recitations, and Model Questions for Review, must prove of inestimable 
e to every instructor; while the correct pronunciation of all Greo- 
»hioal names is alone worth ten times the cost of the volume. 



From Hon. Anson Suyth, late State Supt of Public Instruction^ Ohio. 

Elite's Class- Book of Geography contains but sixty- four 16mo. pages ; but it embn 
valuable thoughts and suggestions than some books of twenty times its sise. It 
tnts the true system of teaching Geography, admirably carrying out the principle 
the child should be taught ideas before words. * * Its general use in our schools 
result in a much-needed reform in the methods of teaching this important, bat 
i-abused, study. Anson Bmtte. 

From A S. Welch, Principal of Michigan State Normal School 

m greatly pleased with White's Class-Book of Geography. The Oral Lessons,* which 
itute Part Fibst, are strictly in accordance with tne natural order of earlv instrue* 
Such lessons are of great practical value in developing tUI fundamental ideas of 
raphy with which every chud should beein the study. I thank the author heaitUj 
lis timely addition to our means of teaching an important branch of science. 

A. 8. Wbloh. 

FromW, BL Wblls, Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago, 

e introduction of lessons on natural objects and common things marks an era of 
ovement in methods of primary instruction, which is without a parallel inlhe hia- 
of education. At no stage in a course of study can Object Teachmg be employed to 
r advantage than in introducing young learners to the study of Gec^pvphy. 
ave ezanuned White's Class- Book op Geoobapmt with special care, and find that it 
»dies, in a eheap form, the best features of the Object System, in a course of element- 
essons which are in accordance with nature and common sense. It is not often that 
a.nv valuable imorovemenU are embodied in so small a volume. 
^ ^ yf.B,ViKLLS,8upt, Pub. Schools. 

From B. A Sheldon, SupeHntendent of SchooU, Oswego, New York, 

m in receipt of your [White's] excellent little Class-Book of Geography. I have 
lined it with pleasure. I hail its appearance as an indici|tion in the right direction. 
38ents a true and rational system of leading the child up to the study of Geography, 
especially pleased with the "Svllabus of Oral Lessons." It meeU with my most 
,y approbation. I should like to'see it in the hands of every primary teacher in the 

£. A. OBBLOON. 

iT" Single specimen copies sent by mail, postage pre-paid, for ezamina- 
with a view to introduction, at 12 cents per copy, 
eachers desirous of introducing White's Class-Book of Geography are 
ectfuUy invited to correspond with the Publishers, 

W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati, O, 
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By P. B. Spencer & Sons and James W. Lask, 

EMBRACING NINE COPY BOOKS, IN THREE DISTINCT SERIES. 

Progressively Graded to Meet the Wants of Schools and Learners xjf 
Every Class, 
' PUBLISHED BY IVISON, PHINNEY & CO. 
48 <fe 50 Walker Street, New York. 

This System, though Imitated is Inimitable in the roLLowiNa 
Leading Characteristics: Simplicity, Praoticability, Beauty. 

SOMETHING NEW AND USEFUL.— SpenceHan Exercises, 

For developing Free Pen Motion, and the correct position for writing, al?io 
a scale of lines for repiilating the slant, length and spacing of letters, aU 
neatly prinied on a card convenient co accompany the copy-books, 

This system is easily taught, readily acquired, and written with 
the greatest rapidity. It is the only system taught in the leading 
Commercial Colleges of th« country, because it produces 

ThE BEST BUSINESS PENMEN. 
This system has recently been oflBcially recommended by the State 
Boards of Education of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Kansas, and has re- 
ceived the highest commendations from thousands of able and experi- 
enced Educators; among whom are : Hon. Anson Smyth, State School 
Commissioner, 0., E. E. White, Editor Ohio Educational Monthly; Andrew 
Freese, late Superintendent of Cleveland; E. Kingsley, SupH of Colum- 
bus Schools ; A. Holbrook, Principal South Western Normal School, 0., 
Edwin Regal, Principal McNeely Normal School, 0., Hon. Miles J. 
Fletcher, late Superintendent of Instruction, Ind.; Perkins Bass, Princi- 
cipal State Normal University, III.; Prof. Fordyce A. Allen, Principal 
Chester County Normal School Pa ; Hon. J. W. Buckley, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hon. S. S. Randall, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, New York City; Ira DivoU, Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Louift ; E. A. Sheldon, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Oswego, New York, etc., etc., etc. 

MiciiGAN State Normal School. Ypsilanti, May 21, '63. 

We take great pleasure in giving our testimony to the excellence of the 
Spnicerian System of Penmanship by P. K. Spencer and his associates. 

This system is now adopted in the Mich. Normal School, and is giving 
complete satisfaction. We deem this recommendation an act of Justice, not 
only to tiie superiority of the system, but also to Mr. P. R. Spencer, to whom 
belongs the credit of 'first originating and introducing a complete system of 
penmunsliip in this country. A. S. WELCH. Principal. 

Profs. J. M. B. Sill. J. F. Carey. Albert Miller. E. S. Riplcv. D. P. Ma- 
hew, E. M. Foote. John Goodison. A. D. Aldrich, E. A. Hurlbut, S. G. Tyler. 



WHITE'S CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, 

CONTAINIKQ 

COMPLETE SYLLABUS OF ORAL INSTRUCTIOISr 

OK THE 

METHOD OF OBJECT TEACHING. 

ADAPTED TO ANY SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES IK USE. 



White's Class-Book op Geography is an excellent little work, and 
lit to be introduced into every school throughout the land.. 
:s Syllabus of Oral Lessons^ Suggestions to Teachers, Methods of Chnduci- 
Recitations^ and Model Questions for Review^ must prove of inestimable 
.e to every instructor ; while the correct pronunciation of all Geo- 
">bical names is alone worth ten times the cost of the volume. 



From Hon. Anson Smyth, late State Supt of Public Instruction, Ohio, 

bite's Class-Book of Geography contains but sixty-four 16mo, pages j but it embraces 
. valuable thoughts and suggestions than some books of twenty times its size. It 
•nts the true system of teaching Geography, admirably carrying out the principle 
the child should be taught ideas before words. * * Its general use in our 8chool» 
resuJt in a much-needed reform in the methods of teaching this important, but 
a -abused, study. Anson Sxtth. 

From A. S. Welch, Principal of Michigan State Normal School. 

.m greatly pleased with White's Class-Book of Geography. The Oral Lessons, which 
jtute Part First, are strictly in accordance with the natural order of early instnic- 
Such lessons are of great practical value in developing the fundamental ideas of 
raphy with which every child should begin the study. I thank the author heartily 
;iis timely addition to our means of teaching an important branch of science. 

A. S. WSLCH. 

From W. H. Wblls, Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago. 

e introducti^on of lessons on natural objects and common things marks an era of 

ovement in methods of primary instruction, which is without a parallel in (he hia- 

of education. At no stage in a course of study can Object Teaching be employed Id 

r advantage than in introducing young learners to the study of Geography. 

lave examined White's Class-Book of Gkoorapiiy with special care, and find that it 

xlies, in a cheap form, the best features ol the Object System, in a course of element- 

essons, which are in accordance with nature and common sense. It is not often that 

any valuable improvements arc en»bodied in so small a volume. 

^ . W. H. WF.LL.S, Supf. Pub. Schools. 

From E. A. Sheldon, Superintendent of Schools, Oswego, New York. 

m in receipt of vour [White's] excellent little Class-Book of Geography. I have 
lined it with pleasure. I hnil its appearance as an iiidiealion m the right direction. 
«?sent8 a true and rational avatem of leading the child up to the study of Geography, 
especially pleased with the "Syllabus of^ Oral Lessons*." It meets with my most 
ty approbation. I should like to'see it in the hands of every primary teacher in the 

•^ E. A. SUKUDON. 



^ Single specimen copies sent by mail, postage pre-paid, for examina- 
with a view to introduction, at 12 cents per copy, 
eachers desirous of introducing White's Class-Book of Geography are 
ectfully invited to correspond with the Publishers, 

W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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TO TEACHERS, 



Teachers can have all their wants in the Book and Stationerj line 
supplied at our establishment. They will find supplies of ftll books 
used in this State at advantageous prices. 

Our stock embraces all the late productions on History, Greogr^hy, 
Philosophy, Geology, Mathematics, Grammar, &c., &c. 

We allow liberal discounts to those teachers who desire to su{^y 
their own schools, and they will find this a convenient arrangement 
n neighborhoods where large stocks of school-books are not kept 

Bowen, Stewart, & Co. 

Jan. '63. 18 West Washwgton-st. Indianapolis, Ind, 

JAMES G. DOUGLASS, 

BOOK-BINDER, 

AND 

Blank-Book Hano&ctiurer. 

(journal building,) 
Corner Circle and Meridian Streets, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

SPECIAL AT2EN2ION given 

to County, Railroad, Bank-work, 

&c. Re-binding done on short no- 

^ tice. School Journal bound in good 

.^— •^-^-J?..:^ . ^^library style, at $1,00 per volume. 




ALLEN' PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 

BOOK I. 

IS BASED ON THE OBJECT METHOD ! 
Quark>y&Spp. Printed in oil fxHan. MdaH price, 60 cents. 8efU for ex- 
amination, post-paid, to any teacher, on receipt of 2b cents. 
The following, Bclected from a large number of letters from teachers and 
School 8itpertntendcnt8, show how Allen'* Primary Geography works m the 
School Boom : 

Obweoo, New York, March 80, 1868. 
It is now one year since we introduced your 'Oral Geography* [Allen ^a 
Primafv] into our public Bchools. Perhaps the highcet compliment we can 
pay It iii the order already sent for another edition for the incoming clasftCH, 
We consider it an invaluable aid to thono commencing the study of geogra- 
phy. The distinctness of the maps, the happy illnstrationB of the fauna and 
liora of the countries, and the industricB ot the i^ople.. render it not only 
exceedingly attractive to children, but invaluable us a meitus of imparting 
information when real objects, or their reprepentatives. arc so eswentiul to vivid 
and x>erraanent impressions. We take great pleasure in commending it lo 
those who are seeking for more natural methods of introducing the young 
learner to the study of geography, than those which have hitherto prevailed. 

E. A. SHELDON, Sup^Pnb. Instruction. 
Davenpout, Iowa, Jan* 15, 1863. 
After se feral month's trial of Allen's Primary Geography in the claiis- 
room. it gives me pleasure to acknowledge that the book has awakened more 
thought and cultivated the language of pupils more fully than any book 
ever used in the primary classes. In the nands of judicious teachers it will 
effect a reform, not only in teaching geography, but in the general method 
of teaching **The Anochanlihe Method," (Intuitive Beholding Method) so 
universally adopted in the best schools of Germany; is very perceptible in 
this work. A. S. KISStLL, 

Superintendent City Schools. 
Manohbster, N. H., March 25, 1868. 
* ♦ * Allen's Primary Gooarranhy has been introduced into our 
primary schools. Our telichers — the tuinKing and working ones— are de- 
lighted with it, and the children have learned to love it as if it were a com- 
E anion. They read it in their classes, study it diligently in school, take it 
ome with them, interest their parents in it— and the mothers say, put it un- 
der their pillows at night. There is only one voice in regard to it, and that 
the voice of commendation. J. O. ADAMS, Sup't Pub. Instruction. 

State Nobmal School, Millebbville, Pa., Dee. 2, 1802. 
We have used Allen's Primary Geography in the Model School connected 
with this institutien for the past year, and the result of our experiment is 
decidedly in its favor. In the hands of a teacher who not only understands 
how to irai>art its matter, but how to improve its suggestions, its advantage 
to pupils will be greater than can be derived from the use of any other Pri- 
mary Geography with which I am acquainted. 

J. P. WICKEKSHAM, A. M. Principal. 
BOOK II. 

A Common School Geography, 

On the basis of the " Object Method " of Instruction, embracing Physical, 
Political and Mathematical Geograiphy, and so far as expedient, Ancient and 
Modern History, philosophically prepared and arranged for common schools. 
By FoBDTCE A. ALLsn. (In preparation.) 

book: III. 
SMITH'S NEW GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing a concise Text and Explanatory Notes. With more than one 
hundred Maps, of Eeligion, Governraint. Civilizatirn. Races Ctnxv ics 
Roman Empire, Vicinities, Rain, Wind, ^casons. l>otlK'i pials, s« lai '• wx, 
etc. By RoswELL C. Smith, A. M. Retail price, $1 '!.>. To teacheu fo. ux- 
amination for 62 cents. 

BOOK IV. 

A COMPLETE PEONOUNCINO GA2ETTEEE, 

Or Geographical Dictionary of the world ; a Teacher's and Pupil's Reference 
Book. By J. Thomas, M.'D., and T. Baldwiu. Price, |7 00. 

The Gazetteer being the basis of the other books of the series, and an in- 
valuable aid to the teacher, will be furnished, for the use of teachers and 
scbor'p. in connection with the Geographies, at a very low price. 
Published by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia 



WHITE'S CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, 

COKTATKISG 

A COMPLETE SYLLABUS OF ORAL INSTRUCTION 

OK THK 

METHOD OF OBJECT TEACHING. 

ADAPTED TO ANY SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES IN USE. 



White's Class-Book of Geography is an excellent little work, and 
>uglit to be introduced into every school throughout the land. 

Its Syllahii* of Oral Lessotis, Sii^gestiom to Teachers^ Methods of Conduct- 
ing Recitations^ and Model Questions for Review^ must prove of inestimable 
yalue to every instructor ; while the correct pronunciation of all Geo- 
graphical names is alone worth ten times the cost of the volume. 



From Hon. Anson Sbiyth, late State Supt of Public Instruction^ Ohio. 

White's Class-Book of Geography contains but sixty- four 16mo. pa^es; but it embraoes 
nore valuable thoughts and suggestions than some books of twenty times ite sise. It 
f)re9ent8 the true system of teaching Geography, admirably carrying out the principle 
rhat the child should be taught ideas before words. * * Its general use in our schools 
will result in a much-needed reform in the methods of teaching this important, bat 
uuch-abused, study. Aksok 8mtth. 

From A. S. Welch, Principal of Michigan State Normal School 

I am greatly pleaded with While's Class-Book of Geoeraphy. The Oral Lessons, which 
•constitute Part First, are strictly in accor(5ance with the natural order of early instnic- 
,ion. Such lessons are of great practical vahie in developing the fundamental ideas of 
Geography with which every child should begin the study. I thank the author heartily 
or this timely addition to our means of teaching an important branch of science. 

A. S. Welch. 

From W. H. Wells, Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago, 

The introduction of lessons on natural objects and common things marks an era of 
mprovement in methods of primary instruction, which is w^ithout a parallel in the hia- 
orv of education. At no stage in a course of study can Object Teaching be employed to 
)etter advantage than in introducing young learners to the'study of Geography. 

I have examined White's Class- Book of Gkografht with special care, and find that it 
jmbodies, in a cheap form, the best features of the Object System, in a course of element- 
iry lessons, which are in accordance with nature and common sense. It is not often that 
o manv valuable improvements are embodied in so small a volume. 

•^ W. H. Wells, Supt. Pub. Schools. 

Ffom E. A. Sheldon, Superintendent of Schools, Oswego, New York. 

1 am in receipt of vour [White's] excellent little Class-Book of Geography. I have 
(xamined it with pleasure. I hail its appearance as an indication in the right direction. 
t presents a true and rational svstcm of leading the child up to the study of Geography. 

am especially pleased with the "Syllabus of Oral Lessons." It meets with my mwt 
learty approbation. 1 should like to see it in the hands of every primary teacher in the 
g^n^/ E, A. Sheldon. 

a®* Single specimen copies sent by mail, postage pre-paid, for examina- 
ion with a view to introduction, at 12 cents per copy. 

Teachers desirous of introducing White*s Class-Book of Geography are 
•espectfully invited to correspond with the Publishers, 

W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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WHAT SOME OF OITR EXCHAKQS8 SAT OF THE JOUBHAL. 

We have jnst received the June No. of the IndisnA School JonmaL Thm 
Journal hao passed into the hands of Prof. G. W. Hoss, who is a xealooB ad- 
vocate of the common school system, as well as the cause of edaoatioti ^nar- 
aliy. We are glad to say that the Journal will be found more uselHil tnan at 
any other time in its history.— [Christian Becord^ '62. 

Indiana School Joubnal. — The November number of this excellent edu- 
cational periodical has b«en received. The Journal under its prebent abia 
management could not be otherwise than in a prosperous condidoB.— [Go- 
Inmbas Weeltly Union. 

Indiana School Joubnal. — This is ond of the best edited and moat valiia- 
ble school journals published, and |1 cannot be better spent by teacher or 
parent than for this monthly.— [Western Health Journal. 

EnuoATionAL. — We have received the June number of the Indiana ^hool 
Jonmal, a monthly, published under the patronage of the State Teachers' 
Association. It is not filled with learned dullness, but is practical and oner 

f)tio, an educational paper for the times. One oi the questions on every 
xaminer's list should be/*Do you take the School Journal T'— [Winchester 
Journal. 

Indiana School Jovbual. — We And this journal ftilly up to the standard 
of exeellence we should expect in a work ot this kind. We are gratiiied to 
learn of the success of the .Joumal under its present management. The cir- 
culation, we understand, is now nearly double its largest circulation under 
Any previous editor. This, however, is not a matter of surprise to those who 
know its present editor, Prof. Hoss, whose zeal and ability as an educator 
are equally manifest as an editor.— [Indianapolis Daily Journal. 

ISTWe have received the April and Hay numbers of the Indiana School 
•Journal, edited bjr that flnlshea scholar, G. W. Hoss. It is devoted heart and 
soul to the educational interests of our State, and as the noble champion of 
so good a cause, we welcome it to our table.— [Gay County Democrat. 

Thanks for these good opinions, with the hope that the Joamal may never 
cease to be worthy of them. Many commendatory opinions of teachers eonld 
he inserted from letters to the Journal, but we deem it unneceasary to add 
■others.— [Ed. 
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